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I. 

THE COURT & TIMES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OP “THE PLEASURES OF HOPE,” ETC. 

2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. bound. 

“ The life of the greatest king that has in modern times succeeded by right to a throne. 
This work has the high honour of being introduced to the world by the author of * Lochiel’ 
and * Hoheulinden.’ ”— Edinburgh Review. 

“ This work is a remarkably animated and intelligent narrative; and valuable as a col¬ 
lection of traits of character, in themselves as curious as any, perhaps, ever furnished by royal 
biography.”— Blackwood's Magazine . 

II. 

THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, Sic. 

“ The publication of this work is a most gratifying event.”— Athcnccum. 

“This work must take its place in our libraries as one of the most interesting and 
important historical works of our time.”— Sun. 

“Mr. Campbell has done great service to the cause of literature by founding upon his 
history of Petrarch a most spirited and richly varied history of the events which arose in his 
day, and of the personages connected with them.”— Courier. 


III. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 

Comprising Sketches of above One Hundred of the most Eminent Persons of 
her Times. 

2 vols. small 8vo, price 21s. bound. 

“ A production admirably adapted for school or family reading ; for, with all the 
authenticity of history, its pages possess the charm of romance.”— New Monthly. 

“ One ot the most interesting and amusing works that has ever issued from the press.”— 
Dublin Packet. 

IV. 

MISS LANDON’S LIFE & LITERARY REMAINS. 

Comprising above One Hundred Pieces in Verse and Prose, 
hitherto unpublished. 

EDITED BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

2 vols. small 8vo, with Portrait. 

“Mr. Blanchard has here presented us with an authentic account of the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the lamented death of L.E.L., and has also given the fullest par¬ 
ticulars of her life and literary career. 

“ The literary remains contained in these volumes are as full of merit and value as any of 
those publications which took place during Miss Landon's lifetime. All of these pieces, 
indeed,.of every poetical character and style, are worthy of the high place of their writer 
among the poets of her country.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 



New Historical Sf Biographical Works. 


THE COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

BY THE LATE HENRY SWINBURNE, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OK " TRAVELS IN SPAIN, ITALY,” &C. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 

“ In his peculiar way, we think Swinburne equal to Walpole ; for if he has less point or 
elaboration, he has several things Walpole wanted—ease, nature, unaifected liveliness, and, 
above all, a heart.”— Spectator. 


VI. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR, 

Comprising a Picture of the French Stage during a period of Fifty Years. 
EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

Cheaper Edition in 2 vols. small 8vo, 16s. bound. 

‘‘An excellent book, replete with wit, humour, life, and character—with inimitable anec¬ 
dotes—combining to form a history of very remarkable persons who lived in un age as 
remarkable.”— Dispatch. 


vii. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LATE 

EXPEDITION TO SYRIA, 

Under the Command of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C. B.,&c. 

Comprising an Account of the Capture of GebaiJ, Tripoli, and Tyre ; the Storming 
of Sidon, Battle of Calat Meidan, Bombardment and Capture of St. Jean d’Acre, &c. 
BY W. P. HUNTER, ESQ. 

2 vols. small 8vo, with Portraits of Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napier, and 
other illustrations, price 21s. bound. 

“A most interesting narrative of the events of the late campaign in Syria .”—Morning 
Chronicle. 


VIII. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 

BY THE ItEV. GEORGE CROI.Y. 

AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LIKE OK BURKE,” 9iC. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, &c., 21s. bound. 

“ These volumes introduce us to all the groat statesmen and wits of the period, and abound 
in rapid and masterly sketches of character, brilliant reflections, and pleasant episodes.”— 
Britannia. 


ALSO JUST I'D BUSHED, 

ADVENTURES OF SIR HENRY MORGAN, 

TIIE BUCCANEER. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OK “ KATTLIN THE REEFER,’* “JACK ASHORE,” & C. 

3 vols. with Portrait. 
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Mr. COLBURN’S 

LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


l. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 

FROM HER BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“ These attractive volumes furnish not merely an adequate and authentic record of the pure 
and happy life of our young- Queen, but the only available one that has hitherto been given to the 
world. The charming letters of Miss Jane Porter, contained in the work, offer some of the most 
delightful reminiscences of the infancy and childhood of Queen Victoria that have ever been made 
public ."—Naval and Military Gazette. 

XI. 

PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

BY FREDERIC SHOBE11L, ESQ. 

Second Edition, Itevised, with Additions—By Authority. 

In One Vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Prince. 8s. 6d. bound. 

The best and most authentic work on the subject of the prince-consort and his family.’* 

John Bull. 

III. 

LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE COURT AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III. 

Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James Vernon, Esq., Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. It. James, Esq., 

Author of “ Richelieu,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 42s. bound. 

“ These letters detail, in a familiar manner, somewhat after the fashion of Horace Walpole’s 
celebrated epistles, all the important and interesting events which took place at the period in 
question, with a liberal infusion of Court gossip j forming valuable historical illustrations of a 
reign of which our knowledge has hitherto been very limited.”— Globe, 

IV. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

Now first published from Official Records and other Authentic Documents, private 
as well as public. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Second Edition, Revised, with numerous Additions. First Scries, complete in 
3 vols., price 10s. 6d. each, bound, either of which may be had separately. 

“ This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the 
wildness of romance, will constitute a valuable addition to our biographical literature.”— 
Morning Herald. 

“ This agreeable book may be considered a valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It 
contains a mass of every kind of matter of interest.”— Atheneeum. 

•• The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Great pains have been taken to make 
it both interesting and valuable .”—Literary Gazette. 

** This important work will form one of the most useful, agreeable, and essential additions to 
our historical library that we have had for many years .”—Naval and Military Gazette, 
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2 MR. COLBURN’S NEAV PUBLICATIONS. 


V. 

MR. BURKE’S 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 

A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

COMPRISING ACCOUNTS OF 

ALL THE EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
And of upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings of each Family, Portraits, &c. 

Complete in 4 vols., price I8s. each; or in 16 parts, price 4s. Cd. each. 

This important work has been undertaken by Mr. Burke as a companion to his well-known 
and established “ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom,” and upon 
a somewhat similar plan, in order that the two publications may embrace the whole body of 
the British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and may furnish such a mass of authentic inform¬ 
ation, in regard to all the principal Families in the Kingdom, as has never before been brought 
together. 

*** Subscribers should give immediate orders to their respective Booksellers for the completion 
of their sets of this work, (a very small extra number of odd parts and volumes having been 
printed for this purpose) which will eventually become exceedingly scarce and valuable. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

VI. 

BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

With important Additions, beautifully printed on a new plan, in one large volume, 
with an Emblazoned Title-page, and upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &t\, 
price 38s. bound. 

Containing all the New Creations, and much other New Matter, the result of 
great research, and of Communications with the various Noble Families; forming 
the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest Work of the kind ever 
offered to the public. 

VII. 

BURKE’S EXTINCT, DORMANT, & SUSPENDED 
PEERAGES OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, 

AND SCOTLAND. 

A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. 

New and Cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in double columns, 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Emblazoned Title-page, &c., price 28s. bound. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. Burke’s very popular 
Dictionary of the present Peerage and Baronetage, comprises those Peerages which 
have been suspended or extinguished since the Conquest, particularizing the members 
of each family in each generation, and bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, 
through either collaterals or females, down to existing houses. It connects, in many 
instances, the new with the old nobility, and it will in all cases shew the cause which 
has influenced the revival of an extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be 
particularly noticed, that this new work appertains nearly as much to extant as to 
extinct persons of distinction ; for though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that 
whole families do. 
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VIII. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES. 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer Burghley 
—the Great Earl of Leicester—the Secretaries VValsingluim and Smith—Sir 
Christopher Hatton—and most of the distinguished persons of the Period. 

EDITED BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., l'.S.A. &c. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 32s. 

“ One of the most interesting historical works that have issued from the press for some time. 
The editor’s object has been to do for English history what Bishop Percy did for English poetry i 
and by his judicious and instructive notes he has rendered ids pages as interesting to the reader 
who may tiy to them for amusement, as valuable to the inquirer who may resort to them for in¬ 
formation.”— Literary Gazette. 

IX. 

OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 

ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE DISTINGUISHED MEN 
OF THE PERIOD. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, BY DR. VAUGHAN, 
Author of “ The Life of Wicklifff/’ &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. Price 32s. 

“ These volumes are highly important; they give authentic information of one of the most, 
complicated periods of English history, and exhibit the workings of some of the most powerful 
minds which ever guided or disturbed a stale. They develop the general policy of the great 
leader of the Commonwealth with a clearness and an interest of the most explicit and satisfactory 
nature.”— New Monthly. 

X. 

THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE, 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

WITH MEMOIRS OF IIIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

Ur C. W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. Price 16s. hound. 

“ This is a very valuable work, illustrating one of the most important periods in our history, 
and written in a candid spirit, whose judgment is based on materials collected with great in¬ 
dustry. Mr. Johnson has neglected nothing that could make his work complete j and it does 
equal honour to his intelligence and liis industry.”— Literary Guzelte. 

XI. 

DIARY OF THE REV. J. WARD, A.M., 

VICAR OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 

Extending from 1648 to 1678, now just published, from the original MS. in the 
Library of the Medical Society of London. 

EDITED BY CHARLES SEVERN, M.D. 

1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. bound. 

“This is one of the most curious and interesting works that for a long period has been pre¬ 
sented to the public. The Rev. J. Ward was all but contemporary with Khakspeare; and part of 
the work before us relates to our poet, and throws much light upon disputed portions of his 
biography, and elucidates that relating to his death, of which hitherto we have been in ignorance. 
Dr. Severn has presented to the public, from these invaluable records, a selection of very singular 
interest. ”— Dispatch . 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


XII. 

THE COURT AND TIMES OF QUEEN ANNE; 

ILLUSTRATED IN THE 

MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

BY MRS. A. T. THOMSON, 

Author of “ Memoirs of Henry VIII.,” * Life of Sir W. Raleigh,” &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. bound. 

•• The author of these volumes is so well known for her Memoirs of Henry VIII. and Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that the readers of her new work will at once perceive in it the grace and 
vigour of style which so distinguish her former efforts. The political intrigues which so dis¬ 
tracted the Court of Queen Anne are all very ably set forth. Circumstances have called public 
attention to these matters; so that we consider Mrs. Thomson’s publication as peculiarly well 
timed. But even had there been no such introduction to our notice, the delightful manner in 
which she narrates the varied incidents of the Life of one of the most illustrious ladies who 
have become celebrated in our history, the anxiety to place the character of the Duchess of 
Marlborough in a right light before our readers, would recommend the work to general accept¬ 
ance. It supplies a portion of history which was much wanted, and we are bound to say that 
Mrs. Thomson has executed her task with diligence, fidelity, and grace.”— Age. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COURT .AND TIMES OF QUEEN ANNE. 

(Now first published from the Originals.) 

WITH IIER SKETCHES AND OPINIONS OF HER CONTEMPORARIES 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 28s. 

“ This is a very delightful work. We have closed the volumes with a confirmed impression that 
in many of the highest points of conduct, courage, and understanding, the Duchess of Marlborough 
was the most remarkable woman of her own or any other day.’’— Examiner. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
COURT OF CHARLES II. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF THE STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY, 
AND ITS INFLUENCE, DURING THAT REMARKABLE REIGN. 

BY MllS. JAMESON. 

COMPRISING 

A SERIES OF TWENTY-ONE SPLENDID PORTRAITS, 

Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other contemporary 
writers of that gay and interesting period,—engraved by 
the most distinguished Artists. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS, 

Now complete , in 2 vols. 8ro, bound, price 4 5s. , or in Six Parte, price 7s. 6d. each. 

** Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. We have the multum in 
parvo of the finest forms of female beauty in the woild—the choicest excellence of England’s 
school of portrait painting—the most masterly execution which modem engraving can bestow, 
and an interesting memoir of each of the celebrated characters thus brought before our eyes by 
the chaste and judicious pen of one of the most accomplished female writers of the day. The 
paper and typography are of the most superior description, and the price is moderate in the 
extreme .”—Dublin Evening Mail. 
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XV. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. GENERAL LORD HILL, 

G.C.B., C.C.H., K.C., ETC. 

LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL, HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

EMBRACING HIS MILITARY, CIVIL, AND POLITICAL CAREER, TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 

EDITED BY SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 

LIKUT.-COI,. l’ORTl'OUKSK, AND CAPTAIN, BRITISH SERVICE. 

In Two Large Volumes, 8vo, price 28s. bound; or in Eleven Parts, at 2s. Gd. each. 

Beautifully embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c., 
by Landseer, Heath, Warren, &c. 

“ Sir James Alexander’s Life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being the cheapest—of 
inserting a large purtion of the original correspondence—and of condensing within popular limits 
the dry military details.”— Globe. 

“Sir James Alexander possesses every requisite for this great undertaking. His work is 
peculiarly attractive. No doubt can be entertained that it will obtain a prominent place in 
the library of those to whose hearts their country’s glory is dear, and be received as a standard 
work in all military circles .”—Dublin Keening Pucket. 

“ This work is likely to have a prodigious circulation. It contains the most complete, correct 
and authentic details of the eventful life of this exalted military hero, profound statesman, and 
patriotic politician .”—Bath Herald. 

XVI. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RT. HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 

11V I1IS SON, HENRY GRATTAN, ESQ., M.l*. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c., price 28s. 

" This truly valuable work will unquestionably form one of the most important and interesting 
additions to our biographical and historical literature that our own day has produced. The 
large body of private correspondence which is here brought to bear upon the early and private 
life of Grattan will be read with an eager and intense interest. Moreover, there is a fund of 
personal anecdote scattered through the volumes, all of which is characteristic as well as 
new .”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


XVII. 

THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 

Commander-in-chief of the American Armies, and First Presidentof the United States. 

WITH HIS DIARIES AND SPEECHES, AND VARIOUS OTHER PAPERS. 

BY JARED SPARKS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 28s. 

“ The Life of Washington is now first given to the world from original sources. Every inform¬ 
ation and document of value and undoubted authenticity that remain in the recollections and 
cabinets of America, France, and England, have been procured or examined, and here used at 
vast trouble and expense, and at the sacrifice of many years of labour. In short, the life of 
Washington is now complete ; and every new addition to our knowledge of him only serves the 
more clearly to exhibit him as (in the resolution of Congress on his death) * The man first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.’ ”— Sun. 

XVIII. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH HOLT, 

GENERAL OF THE IRISH REBELS IN 1798. 

Edited from his Original MS. BY T. CROFTON CROKER, ESQ. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 28a. 

“ We have read this work with great interest and satisfaction. It is a most remarkable piece 
of autobiography, teeming with romantic incidents.”— Chronicle. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF TIIE FEMALE SEX. FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

11 Y LADY M ORGAN. 

2 vols post 8vo. Price 21s. 

“ Lady Morgan has imparted to history the charm of romance. We have read her series of 
rapid but brilliant and vigorous sketches with an interest which many a novel fails to excite.”— 
Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate the position which woman 
should occupy in society. She has sought in the records of the past, guidance and direction 
for the future she lias subjected the pages of history to a vigorous moral analysis, testing 
their fact6 with the skill of a critic, and deducing results with the wisdom of a philosopher.”— 
Athenaeum. 

XX. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 

7iY HIS FRIEND, A. SCHINDLER. 

Edited, with Notes, &c., by IGNACE MOSCIIELLES. 

2 vols. with Portrait, &c., 2Is. bound. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
MALIBRAN, 

WITH NOTICES OF THE PROGRESS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. bound. 

*' These memoirs are full of Interesting details, much of which is entirely new to the public, 
and of a nature to give new ideas and impressions of the extraordinary woman to whom they 
relate. We could till several columns very pleasantly with those singular personal anecdotes 
and traits with which these volumes are filled ; but extracts arc unnecessary, as the book will 
be universally read. In addition to the chief memoir, there is a large body of miscellaneous 
anecdote, and a selection of Mali bran’s Letters, all singularly characteristic and amusing.”— 
Navul and Military Gazette. 

XXII. 

THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS’ MEMOIRS. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. with Portraits, &e., price 16s. bound. 

“ A life of tl»i» very extraordinary woman, whose career was so plethoric of good fortune, and 
whose singular destiny placed her in so many ami so varied situations, in which persons of every 
rank in life were involved, has at length been written with candour and fidelity. It would be 
next to Impossible for ns to give even an analysis of volumes so full of interest; every page teems 
witli proofs ol the late Duchess’ kind-heartedness and good sense, while the numerous anecdotes, 
thickly interspersed, at once attract and instruct. The volumes are written with that taste and 
good feeling, which must command general approval, and will obtain the patronage, not only of 
those interested in theatrical matters, but of those who arc watchers of the great stage of the 
world.”— Age. 

XXIII. 

THE LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, 

AND POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS of M. G. LEWIS. 

Author of “ ^he Monk,” “ Castle Spectre,” &c. 

“ Ilail! Wonder-working Lewis.”—B yron. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait., See., price 2fts. bound. 

“The Life of the great magician of horrors, whose genius partook of the very essence of 
German • wonder-working’ ami mysterious creation—the Life of Monk Lewis, who knew’, withal, 
every one of the choice spirits of his time, affords a most tempting subject. Crammed full of 
anecdote as these volumes are—theatrical, political, and literary—there is not a dull page 
throughout. The great body of the work has relation to theatrical matters, and gives us some 
capital stories about the most prominent members of the histrionic profession of both sexes; but 
the editor has introduced so much matter of a different kind—has presented us with so many 
varieties of wit ami humour—that the work is as free from the fault of monotony as any we have 
read .”—Court Journal. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS. 


XXIV. 

NARRATIVE of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN. 

BY CAPTAIN HENRY HAVELOCK, 

I« 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. bound, with a complete map of the seat of war. 
xxv. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

ADMIRAL EARL ST. VINCENT. 

BY CAPTAIN BRENTON, R.N. 

Author of “ The Naval History of Great Britain,” &c. 2 vols. 6vo, 28*. 

“ 'To the several valuable records of the achievements and characteristics of our great heroes 
which late years have produced, these excellent volumes arc now to be added. They will claim 
a permanent place in the splendid collection, as worthy to rank in design and execution with any 
work of the class.”— Court Journal. 

XXVI. 

THE STANDARD 

NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY CAPTAIN EDWARD PELHAM BRENTON, R.N. 

2 thick vols. 8vo, price 3Is. 6d. bd., comprising nearly 1400 closely-printed pages, with 
numerous PORTRAITS OP DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS, Plans, &c. 

** This important work has long- been an esteemed chronicle of the triumphant exploits of the 
British Navy, but its value is much further enhanced in this edition by the history being- con¬ 
tinued to the present time by the gallant author, who, in addition to liis long: experience of fifty 
years' service, has also been facilitated in the progress of his work by the assistance of most of 
the eminent men whose actions he narrates.”— Globe. 


XXVII. 

THE MARINE OFFICER. 

BY SIR ROBERT STF.F.LE, KNT., K.C.S., ETC. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait. Price 21s. 

“ Our * Marine Officer* is a very pleasant, lively, and intelligent fellow' j and we have accordingly 
great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to his autobiography. In the commence¬ 
ment of the work the writer gives an account ofliis birth, parentage, education, and first entry 
into military life, which is admirably written, reminding us often of some of the best parts of 
* Peter Simple j' but. Sir Robert Steele does not confine himself to his own adventures, 
he touches, from time to time, on most of the leading events of the late war—fighting many naval 
battles over again. For marine officers Sir Robert’s book will have peculiar attractions, as it 
records many anecdotes of the heroism and fidelity of the corps which would not discredit the 
palmiest era of Romap valour .”—United Service Gazette. 

XXVIII. 

CAPT. D. H„ O’BRIEN’S ADVENTURES DURING 
THE LATE WAR. 

COMPRISING A NARRATIVE OF SHIPWRECK, CAPTIVITY, ESCAPES FROM 
FRENCH PRISONS, &C. t FROM 1804 TO 1827. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 28s. bound. 

” This is a work from the pen of a very distinguished officer, who has now added a literary 
fame to his professional reputation. Capt. O’Brien’s adventures are numerous and extraordinary, 
and he narrates them in an unostentatious manly manner, and in a style, simple, natural, and 
effective. Every page bears the strongest features of truth and nature ; so much ro, that the 
reader makes the case his own, and vividly enters into all the scenes of danger and noble daring 
with which the work abounds.”— Dispatch. 
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8 MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


XXIX. 

THE VETERAN; 

OR, FORTY YEARS IN THE BRITISH SERVICE. 

BY CAPTAIN JOHN HAIILEY, late Paymaster, 47th Regiment. 

2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. bound. 

“ This work will afford much amusement to military readers j it is full of anecdotes of the 
mess-table and the barracks.”— Times. 

XXX. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CAULINCOURT, 

DUKE OF VICENZA. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

“ This is one of the very few works that arc destined to acquire more than an ephemeral re¬ 
putation. We have perused it with great interest, and look upon it as one of great historical 
value. It may be said to be the first that has done full justice to Napoleon’s real character as a 
statesman and as a ma n.”—Courier. 

XXXI. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CAMBACERfiS, 

SECOND CONSUL, &c. 

BY BAllON LANGO N. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Narolkon & Cambacerks, price 28s. 

“ This work contains many revelations little inferior in interest to those contained in the 
famous * Voice from St. Helena.’”— Sun. 

XXXII. 

THE BRITISH SENATE IN 1840: 

A SECOND SERIES OF RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LORDS AND COMMONS. 

By the Author of “ The Bench and the Bar,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &c. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

” This work is exceedingly entertaining, as well as instructive. Mr. Grant has here furnished 
the public with a set of portraits of the members of Queen Victoria’s Parliament. In the Lords 
we have all the new hereditary legislators, and those not particularly described in his former 
work ; then all the new members are exhibited, and a very correct and impartial estimate of 
their powers and abilities given, from the orator in embryo to the full-fledged stager.”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

XXXIII. 

THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 

By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &c*. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 

** In these volumes, as in a mirror, the reader can catch a glimpse of all the leading members 
of the legal profession. The work is highly interesting, and will circulate extensively. The 
anecdotes are lively, characteristic, and liappily introduced.”— Sun. 

XXXIV. 

DR. JENNER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY JOHN BARON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

Now first published complete, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 

(Vol. 2 may be had separately to complete sets.) 

** To medical men these volumes will be very valnable, as illustrations of the history of one of 
the greatest discoveries in their science ; and the general reader will feel the greatest interest in 
the biographical portion of the work. We know of very' few books more pleasingly written, or 
more likely to be of public benefit. Too much can hardly be said in praise of Dr. Jenner’s private 
character, and every one who will peruse the history of his life will be sure to find liimself the 
better for having spent a few hours in such company. We wish, for the sake of the public, 
there were more such biographies.”— Times. 
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XXXV. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 

BY FREDERICK VOX KAI’AIER, 

Author of tl England in 1835,” “ Illustrations of History,” &c. 2 vols. price 21s. bd. j 

" The contents of this attractive book are multifarious, and put together in a familiar and I 
agreeable spirit. It forms a most pleasant, varied, and interesting work upon Italy an she [ 

Atlas. 

XXXVI. | 

A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Kfilj. j 

Edited by Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 32s. bound. ! 

“ A work full of every species of interest and value which can attach to a book of travels. To j 

the inquiring tourist who is tired of the beaten tracks of the Continent, the author opens an 
entire new field of travel, and smooths the paths through it. To the traveller whose journeys are ! 
confined to books, he offers one in which there is as much variety as novelty, as much entertain- i 
meat as information. To the philosophic observer of human nature he presents a most interesting j 
object of study—to the antiquarian a most fertile field of examination—to the lover of legendary 
lore, and the inquirer into popular superstitions, an ample fund of new and strange materials 
fur thought and fancy. Finally, he puts on record a large body of singular and interesting facts, 
touching an actual condition of society to which the extraordinary social changes that are at 
hand throughout Europe, and especially in France, may, at no distant period, put an end for ever. 
Mixed with the graphic style of this book there is a liveliness and bun-homtniv , which greatly add 
to its charm, and which make the work altogether one of unusual attraction. The volumes urc 
embellished by many spirited and characteristic etchings .”—New Monthly. 


XXXVII. 

TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 

ALONG THE SHORES OF THE PERSIAN GULP1I AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY J. K. WELLSTED, ESQ., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., ETC., 

Author of “ Travels in Arabia.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2.5s. bound. 

" A publication of singular interest and entertainment.”— Nanai and Military Gazette. 

44 In these days of dull and fiat common-place, it is quite refreshing to come upon a narrative 
of strange travel and wild adventure like this, which reeals to mind the exploits of the old 
voyagers of Spain and England, when half of the world was undiscovered, and the other half 
unknown. Our traveller quits India by embarking on the Persian Gulf in a trading vessel bound 
to Muscat, and the first important features of his narrative relate to that remarkable city. Here 
he commences slave merchant, and embarks for Gambrun, visiting, in his way thither, some of 
the singular islands in the Persian Gulf, and particularly those where the pearl fisheries are 
established, of which he gives an interesting description. In due course he reaches Bagdad, the 
celebrated * City of the Caliphs,’ remains there a considerable time, and affords many details of 
it that are not to be found in the narrative of any other traveller. Among the most interesting 
of his adventures are those which take place among the Arabs of the Desert, particularly the 
Bedouins, with whom he passes a considerable period. Another point, of great interest in these 
sketches is the celebrated city of Damascus, of which we have many graphic and characteristic 
descriptions. The first volume concludes with a visit to Tripoli, Lebanon, and Baaibec.— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

XXXVIII. 

A WINTER IN ICELAND AND LAPLAND. 

BY THE IION. ARTHUR DILLON. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. bound. 

“ The north of Europe presents much curious matter for investigation that has not yet been 
explored as it deserves. Iceland and Lapland are all but untrodden regions. Mr. Dillon, inured 
to the hardships of a northern winter, was induced by the interest he took in these nations to 
attempt the hazardous expedition of visiting them in their remote and unfrequented homesteads ? 
and these volumes, full of information, historical and descriptive, are the result of a journey not 
less creditable to his literary character than his courage. Of Iceland he gives a very full account, 
tracing the progress of the country from the earliest records of the first piratical descent on the 
island in the ninth century to the present time. The history is a sort of sea romance, in which 
all the actors are marked by the strong features of a hardy clime and a daring spirit.”— Atlas. 
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XXXIX. 

A YEAR AMONG THE CIRCASSIANS. 

BY J. A. I.ONGWORTH, ESQ. 

2 vols postSvo, with illustrations, 21s. bound, 

** Incomparably the most valuable account of Cirenssia that has yet appeared.”— Court Journal. 

•• This account of Mr. Long worth's residence in Circassia will deeply interest our readers. 
Whether perused merely with a view to amusement, or studied as to the duties which England 
has to discharge in the East,—in whatever aspect it is contemplated, Mr. Longworth’a truly 
graphic sketch cannot fail to reward the reader’s attention.”— Post.' 

XL. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST; 

BV I). URQUIIART, ESQ. 

Author of “ Turkey mid its Resources.” Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

“ This is certainly one of the most interesting and valuable works of modern times. The infor¬ 
mation, the learning, the admirable pictures of mankind in the eastern countries which the author 
layH before us—the views of religion, legislation, social life, government and history—the errors 
he clears up, and the facts, hitherto almost unknown, which he establishes—the felicity of his 
illustrations, ancl the sprightliness of his narrative, make this one of the works of art age.” — 
Tynr. Mercury. 

XLI. 

LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on the HOLY LAND. 

Third and Revised Edition, in 2 vols., with Illustrations. 24s. bound. 

“ Among the many travellers who have contributed to our knowledge of the interesting regions 
dignified by events recorded in Holy Writ, a prominent place must, be assigned to Lord Lindsay. 
Ilis abilities ami accomplishments arc of a high order; a spirit of inquiry and a glowing enthu¬ 
siasm lmvc been aided by various knowledge, and refined by a sincere piety. He exhibits a con¬ 
siderable store both of ancient and modern learning, but his draughts of Helicon have been 
abundantly tempered by— 

* Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the Oracle of God.* 

” Having gone out in the perseverance ami devotion of a pilgrim, he has felt and recorded what 
he saw with the Wisdom of a philosopher and the faith of an enlightened Christian.”— Quarterly 
llerieiv. • 

XLIJ. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 

BY TIIE REV. l'ATJIER MARIE JOSEPH DE GEItAMB, 
Abbot and Procurator of La Trappe. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

” These volumes are the most curious and interesting of their kind that we have lately met 
with. They mny be looked upon as the first written record ever made public of the actual daily 
observations and feelings of a pilgrim to the Holy Sepulchre, and the other most famous scenes 
of Holy Writ. The strong and evidently sincere religious feeling which pervades the volumes 
throughout, will give them a strong interest with the religious portion of the community.”— 
A ’aval and Military Utisrtlc. 


XI.IIX. 

TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 

BY GEORGE ROBINSON, ESQ. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 21s. bound. 

“ Mr. Robinson has traversed the whole of Syria and Palestine, including the countries lying 
cast of the Jordan and the Ante-Libanus, and also many interesting portions of Asia Minor. Of 
his travels he has here given a succinct, plain, and unomamented account. Hia journal is not 
merely the best, but perhaps the only, guide through these remote regions .”—Literary Gazette. 
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XLIV. 

NARRATIVE OF A TEN YEARS’ 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 

llOUNI) THE WOULD 

OF II.jYI.S. adventure and beagle, 

UNDER T1IE COMMAND OF 

CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

Iu 2 large vols. 8vo, with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Ulustiations, 
by Landseer, and other eminent Artists, pi ice 2/. 18s. hound. 

“ One of the most interesting: narratives of voyaging that it has fallen to our lot to notice, 
and which must always occupy a distinguished space iu the history of scientific navigation.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

These volumes detail the various incidents which occurred during the examination of the 
•Southern Shores of South America, and the Beagle’s circumnavigation of the Globe, and add 
considerably to our knowledge of Hydrography, Geography, and Natural History, and of the 
1 Habits, X-c. of the Aborigines. There will be found in them the materials of two distinct works, 
embracing everything worthy of notice in the expeditions during a period of nearly ten years. 
The first volume, by Captain 1*. 1*. King, F.R.S., relates to the expedition under liis command, 
with an Appendix by Major Sabine, R.A., F.R.S., containing discussions on the magnetic obser¬ 
vations made during the voyages. The second volume is by Captain Robert Fitzroy, and 
relates to tlie second voyage, with an Appendix, giving the determination of many positions and 
measurements of meridian distances, ami other nautical information. 'The work is beautifully 
illustrated with etchings and engravings on steel, by Mr. l.andsoer and other eminent artists, 
from drawings by Mr. Martens and Mr. Earle ; and with Charts and Plans by Mr. Gardner and 
Messrs Walker: and an entirely new Map of South America, by Mr. J Arrowsmith, in which 
the position of places may be ascertained to within less than two miles. In the volumes notices 
will be found of the Cape Verd, Falkland, and other Islands in the Atlantic Ocean—of the coasts 
of South America, from Pernambuco to Guayaquil—of the Galapagos Islands-the dangerous 
Archipelago, or Low Islands—Otalicitc—New Zealand—Australia—The Keeling Islands— 
Mauritius—the Cape of Good Hope. 

XLV. 

MR. BREMNER’S NORWAY, DENMARK, 
AND SWEDEN. 

WITH NOTICES OF THE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN THOSE COUNTRIES, AND 
ANECDOTES OF TIIEIIt COURTS. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. bound. 

“ There is not a single reader of Mr. Bremnor’s admirable book on Russia who will not be 
delighted again to encounter a traveller who unites in himself so many excellent qualities. 
With liveliness and ban-hommie to please the most idle of readers, with good sense and impar¬ 
tiality to satisfy the most critical, with activity, information, and judgment to turn all these good 
qualities to account, and a position in society that enables him to do soj these are the character¬ 
istics which Mr. Hremiter brings to the concoction of this new work. On every subject which 
it touches—politics, statistics, public feeling, social habits and condition, agriculture, letters, 
science, personal character—all is treated with impartiality and strong good neu.se.”— New 
Monthly. 

XLVI. 

MR. BREMNER’S EXCURSIONS IN THE 
INTERIOR OF RUSSIA; 

INCLUDING SKETCHES OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND HIS COURT. 
Second Edition, in two vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. bound. 

** This ample and able work, the production of a man of sense and impart ial observer, will soon 
be in the hands of the majority of readers throughout the empire, and not improbably throughout 
Europe also.”— Literary Gazette. 

XL VII. 

AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS ; 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE DANUBE AND THE IMPERIAL STATES. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, price 21s. 

“This is at once an instructive and amusing book. It contains a great deal of information, 
a vast number of anecdotes ol distinguished persons, and a mass of general instruction, im¬ 
portant and novel.”— Times. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


XLV1II. 

THE IDLER IN ITALY. 

BEING A JOURNAL OF THE TRAVELS OF THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author 
after Landseer, price 24s. bound. 

XLIX. 

LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ., 

Author of “ The Pleasures of Hofe,** &c. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Eleven Plates of Scenery, &c., I/. 11a. 6d. bound. 

" A most remarkable and interesting' work.”— John Bull. 

•• There is much information and novelty in these volumes, and many sound reflections and 
exquisite graces of poetical feeling.”— Court Journal. 

L. 

SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER’S EXCURSIONS 
IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

Second Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and numerous Plates, 
24s. bound. 

“ This is a very interesting account of the colonies of Western Africa. Very little is known of 
the new settlements on the African frontier, and it is a matter of surprise to us that no work, ex¬ 
cept Mr. Martin’s, has been published descriptive of the establishment and rapid progress of these 
acquisitions. The volumes before us contain a great deal of valuable and interesting intelli¬ 
gence.”— John Bull. 

LI. 

A JOURNEY ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND 
THE ANDES, 

FROM BUENOS AYRES TO VALPARAISO, LIMA, PANAMA, &c. 
BY THE HON. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 

*• These volumes abound with anecdotes and descriptions which will afford both information 
and amusement to all classes of readers. The whole of the work will be read with pleasure ; but 
the great commercial and political interests connected with the statements in it respecting steam 
navigation on the Pacific require the public attention to be particularly drawn to its considera¬ 
tion.”— Times. 

LII. 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT AND CANDIA ■ 

WITH DETAILS OF THE MILITARY POWER AND RESOURCES OF THOSE 
COUNTRIES, AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE GOVERNMENT, POLICY, 

AND COMMERCIAL SYSTEM OF MOHAMMED A LI. 

HY CAPT. C. R. SCOTT, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 28s. 

“ One of the most sterling publications of the season.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

Lin. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
RONDA AND GRANADA. 

BY CAPT. C. ROCHFOllT SCOTT, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 28s. bound. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY JAMES CHRISTIE WIIYTE, ESQ. 

In Two Large Volumes, 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 28s. bound. 

COMPRISING 

1. Memoirs and Anecdotes of re¬ 

markable Sporting Characters 

2. The Performances and Pedigrees 

of celebrated Racehorses 

3. Descriptions of the Racecourses 

in Great Britain 


4. The Plates and Stakes annually 

run for over them 

5. Accounts of the most approved 

Method of Breeding, Training, 
and Managing Racehorses 

6. Notices of celebrated Jockeys 


7. Description of the principal Races and Matches. 

Also, every Particular, technical and otherwise, to which the Lover of Racing may 
desire to refer, either as a matter of business or amusement. 

“This work must become a standard authority on the subject of horses and liorsoracing, and 
no one at all interested in such subjects will be without it, whilst the general reader will be de¬ 
lighted with it for the pleasant spirit in which it is written, and the singular traits of extraor¬ 
dinary character with which it is so profusely studded.”— Argue. 


IV. 

THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND, 

AND THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

BY R. ALLEN, ESQ., A.M., F.S.A., &C. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous illustrations, price 18s. bound. 

“ A most well-informed, humorous, and agreeable travelling companion. The leading features 
arc all, more or less, of a sporting nature ; and in this point of view the work has uncommon 
interest.. The details the author gives of his various * experiences’ in the beautiful lands which 
he passed over, cannot fail to send hosts of sportsmen thither who never before contemplated 
such a visit, and many more who would scarcely have ventured such an undertaking without, the 
guide here placed at their disposal. The work is embellished with very many spirited and inter¬ 
esting sketches of remarkable localities, and is altogether one of the most readable and amusing 
books of its kind that we have had for many a day.”—Am- Monthly . 

LVI. 

SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

BY MAJOR E. NAPIER, 40th Rcgt. 

2 vols. small 8vo, with Nineteen Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ Through the medium of these pages the sportsman in England may enjoy his leisure by 
becoming acquainted with the proceedings of his brother sportsmen abroad, in climes where the 
game sought, Instead of being confined to hare, pheasant, partridge, and similar timid denizens 
of our stubbles and coverts, comprises tigers, wolves, bears, jackals, buffaloes, elks, and other 
dangerous inhabitants of the tropical wilderness. Hut, whatever may be the risk attendant on 
their pursuit and death, our gallant adventurer will here be found seeking them in their desert 
and jungle retreats, eager to attack whatever might offer in the way of sport, from a snipe to an 
elephant; the result of which is, that the wide ‘preserves’ of the far East are thrown open for 
the reader, and he is shewn the various methods pursued to bring down the game, while enter¬ 
tained with the amusing adventures of the daring hunter.”— Age. 

LVII. 

SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

BY J. K. TOWNSIIEND, ESQ. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. bound. 

“ Mr. Townshend supplies in these volumes a fund of very curious and entertaining matter. 
There is much variety and information of a practical kind in the book, and it will be especially 
acceptable to naturalists on account of the descriptions of the animals with which the regions 
traversed by the writer abound. On the whole, the work forms a most valuable addition to the 
library of American travels.”— Atlas. 
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LVIII. 

COMIC MISCELLANIES. 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

BY THE LATE JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 

One of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 

With a Selection from his Correspondence, and Memoirs of his Life. 

BY JI1S BROTHER, HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 

Second edition, with additions, 2 vols. post Svo, with portrait, 21s. bound. 

“ One of the most amusing hooks that have seen the light, since the ever famous Rejected 
Ad dresses themselves*— (Unite. 

LIX. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORICAL 
PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

BY TIIE BIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. bound. 

** We have read this work with pleasure ns the production of a scholar and a gentleman of 
refined taste and acute judgment. The many new points of view which he takes, and the many 
lights which he throws upon passages of the immortal hard, command our lively interest. It 
deserves the attention of the public as an almost inseparable companion to Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Indeed, it is a work without which we do not look to see a respectable library, or collection of 
polite literature.”— Lit. Gazette. 

I.X. 

VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND’S SKETCHES 
OP TIIE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 

2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

“ There has not appeared, for a long time, any work so calculated to pique the curiosity of 
the literary world as this new production of the celebrated Chateaubriand, in which he discusses 
the merits of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, and the whole galaxy of anciout as well as modern 
English writers) drawing the most curious comparisons aud analogies.”— Globe. 

I. XI. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINIONS 

on roi.mcs, theology, law, science, literature, etc. 

WITH A MEMOIR OF IIIS I.ORPSHlp’s LIFE. 

One very thick and closely-printed volume, price 12s. bound. 

” The design of this volume is to afford n collective view of his Lordship’s opinions and practical 
objects. It embodies not only the most brilliant passages from bis celebrated speeches and 
writings, but also unfolds to the reader the gradual development of his mind on those great ques¬ 
tions in politics, literature, and science, in which learned men of all countries and all ages must 
ever take a lively interest. To the selections is prefixed a prefatory memoir, which will be lound 
more complete, accurate, and elaborate, than any that has hitherto appeared, containing parti¬ 
culars of his Lordship’s early, and also of his more advanced, life, with a philosophical analysis of 
his mind and writings.” 

’‘This volume is calculated to be of infinite sendee, by teaching its readers to think, and think 
justly, on all the great political questions of the day.”— Sun. 

LX II. 

THE AMERICAN IN PARIS; 

OR, SKETCHES OF THE NEW INSTITUTIONS, TIIE EMBELLISHMENTS, THE 
SOCIETY, THE ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, THE WOMEN, THE PRESS, 

TIIE LITERATURE, ETC., OF PARIS. 

2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 

” We cordially recommend this book to our readers as by very far the best, because Incom¬ 
parably the most amusing ns well as informing. Guide to Paris that we are acquainted with in 
the English language, or indeed in any other .”—Xuenl and Military Gazette. 
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I.XIII. 

SONGS AND BALLADS. 


WRITTEN AND SKT TO MUSIC BY 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, & PRINCE ERNEST. 
Translated from the German, by G. F. Richardson, Esq. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Imperial 4to, containing Fourteen Songs, and Forty-two Pages of Music, with a 
beautifully engraved Portrait of J’rince Albert, price 12s. 

LIST OK THE SONUS- THE WORDS IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


1. Farewell to Home. 

2. To my Brother. 

3. Italian Song. 

4. The Bark dashes wildly. 

6. The Wandering Harper. 
6. Sleep, O Sleep. 


7. Say, slcepest thou, Love ? 

8. To nn absent Friend. 

9 . Yonder, thou shalt find the 
blessing. 

10. All silent were the foun¬ 
tains. 


it. Come, dearest, come. 

12. How sweet this hour of 
pure devotion. 

id. As the bark dashes wildly. 
14. The star of splendour. 


LXIV. 

THE DREAM; AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY THE IION. MBS. NORTON. 

Second Edition, with Additions. In 1 vol., with Fine Portrait of the Authoress, 
after a Drawing by E. Landseer, R.A., price 10s. 6d. hound, 

“ A very beautiful poem. This lady is the lJyrou of our modern poetesses.” — Quarterly 
Rericte. 


LXV. 

POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND. 

Collected and Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
T. CJIOFTON CHOKER, ESQ. 

1 vol. with Illustrations, price 10s. Gd. bound. 

*‘A volume of singular interest and curiosity. It is even more Ilian this,- it. is a publication 
of real value, as illustrative of the past and present condition, both mental and moral, of the most 
singular people in the world. At the same time, it is, as a collect ion oi lyrical compositions, lull 
of the graces and beauty of which that class of poetry is so eminently susceptible .”—Karat and 
Military Ouzette. * 

LXV1. 

THE ROSE-FANCIER’S MANUAL. 

BY BUIS. CHARLES GORE. 

New and cheaper edition, one elegant vol., price Gs. hound. 

CONTENTS; 

Geography of Roses—Culture of Roses— Glossology of Roses—Hybridity— Imiiortancc of Specific 
Characters- Comparison of Specific Characters—On Species— Distinction of Species ami Variety 
—Bibliography of the Rose—Pharmacopoeia of R::ses—Monograph)' of the Rose, comprising 
notices of 2500 Varieties—last of the Species admitted by Botanists, Ac. Sic. 

“All the lovers of flowers, and especially the fairer portion of our readers, ought forthwith to 
have this elegant volume in their possession.”— Sun. 

LXVII. 

THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 

With Notices of the Ancient Historical Tapestries. 

EDITED BY THE RIGHT HON. T1IE COUNT ESS OF WILTON. 
Second edition, revised, in 1 vol. post 8vo, lOs.^Gd. bound. 

“ An admirable volume. It should be possessed by every ladyTi men. 

“ A charming volume. We congratulate our fair countrywomen on this valuable addition to 
their libraries.”— Herald. 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 

OF IIRR TOUR IN 

GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 

2 yoIs. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 

Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope," &c. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 31.?. C d. hound. 

“It may bo asserted with confidence that there are very few, even among well-informed 
persons, who know anything more of Petrarch than aR a’poet and as the adorer of Laura. 
They are not aware that this poet of love for all times and all nations was also a states¬ 
man, who lived and corresponded with the greatest men of his age ; and that literature 
owes him infinite obligations for the pains which ho took to preserve the ancient classic 
writers, and to encourage a taste for the study of their works. Those who would wish 
to make themselves acquainted with Petrarch’s history and merits, will learn with interest 
that the celebrated author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ 1ms just completed a life of him 
in which, with the feelings of a genuine poet, lie. has done full justice to the character of 
this eminent man in all its hearings. The fruit of mature reflection, for it has occupied 
the author some years, this work discusses the history and diameter of its celebrated sub¬ 
ject, poetical, literary, and moral, without partiality or prejudice, and in a tone of libe¬ 
rality that pervades all the works of his not less celebrated biographer.”-—London Paper. 


THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
L. E. L. 

Comprising a New Tragedy, and upwards of One Hundred Pieces in Verse 
and Prose, hitherto unpublished. 

EDITED BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait Trice 21.?. hound. 

The materials for this work are derived exclusively from authentic sources; 
from Miss Landon's own notes and communications ; from the statements of 
her nearest relatives ; from her long and continued correspondence with most 
intimate friends, confided for the purpose; and from their recollections of 
personal intimacy with her. Every interesting particular connected with her 
literary life lias been selected from a mass of accurate information to which 
no one could have had access hut the friend whom she had solicited to be¬ 
come her literary executor. 









MR. COLBURN’S 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 

OF THK 

PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

FOR 1841. 

BY JOHN BURKE, ESQ. 

THE 8EVENTH EDITION. 

Beautifully printed on a New Tlan, in double columns, and embellished with 
an emblazoned Title Page, and upwards of Fifteen Hundred Engravings of 
Armorial Bearings; forming the most complete, the most convenient, and 
the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 

This popular work, which has so long been considered an unrivalled autho¬ 
rity for information respecting every individual belonging to the titled classes 
of this country, has now undergone a six months’ revision ; and this New 
Edition, enriched by additional articles from the public archives, and private 
communications of great interest to the nobility of Great Britain, is brought 
down to the moment of publication. Besides a variety of other new parti¬ 
culars of the most authentic and interesting character, obtained by the most 
strenuous efforts and the most vigilant research, the author has now added 
full details of the families and armorial hearings of the crowned heads of 
Europe, showing that many are allied in blood, or connected by marriage, 
with our own Royal Family. This work will, therefore, become, from the 
present time, not only a complete book of reference for the history of every 
distinguished family in Great Britain, but also possess great interest 
throughout all Europe, where, as in England, it will be found an indispen¬ 
sable companion in every library. It comprises,— 

1. Introduction. 7. Peerages claimed and before Par- 

2. The Royal Chronicler—an en- liament. 

tirely new* article, giving, in ad- 8. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 

dition to the Royal Family of with Heirs Apparent and Pre- 

England from the Conquest, in- sumptive. 

eluding the old Kings of Scot- 9. Courtesy Titles. 

land and House of Guelph, all 10. Daughters of Peers married to 

the other Crowned Heads of Commoners. 

Europe, their existing Families, 11. Garter’s Roll. 

Armorial Bearings (beautifully 12. Peerage of the three Kingdoms 
engraved,) &c. Ac. collectively. 

3. The Peerage of England, Scot- 13. Orders of Knighthood.—The 

land, and Ireland. Garter — The Thistle — St. Pa- 

4. The Baronetage of England, trick—The Bath—St. Michael 

Scotland, and Ireland. and St. George—The Guelphic. 

5. Spiritual Lords. 14. Knights Bachelors. 

6’. Foreign Noblemen, Subjects, by 15. Mottoes — translated and eluci- 
Birtli, of the British Crown. dated. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE EXTINCT, 

DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGE, 

A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. - 

New and Cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in double columns, 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Emblazoned Title Page, &c. Trice 28*. bound. 






NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 

Ry SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 

Two vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. bound. 

“ A couple of most amusing volumes, full of piquant anecdotes, and replete with elo¬ 
quence, taste, and humour .”—Morning Post. 


DE CLIFFORD; on, THE CONSTANT MAN. 

By ROBERT I’LUMER WARD, Esq. 

Author of “ Tremaine,*’ u Do Vere,** &c. 

4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 

“ Do Clifford is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, 
but to be read and studied again and again. It is not for the story, but for the fine de¬ 
lineation of the movement of the human heart, for tho striking descriptions of eminent 
political and distinguished persons; for the great knowledge of life, and men, and things, 
displayed in every part; for just reflections on events which belong to all periods; for 
vigorous opinions on celebrated authors, and the tendency of their writings; and, above 
all, for an elevated, manly, and moral tone calculated to diseourago vice and inspire virtue 
in every walk and relation of life. These volumes will long continue to ho an ornament to 
tho polite literature of our time .”—Literary Gazelle. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
GEORGE IV. 

By the REV. GEORGE CKOLY. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

“ These volumes have a higher degree of interest than could possibly arise from merely 
tracing the personal career of George the Fourth. They are a history of his age, intro¬ 
ducing us to all the great statesmen and wits of that period; abounding in rapid and 
masterly sketches of character, brilliant reflections, and pleasant episodes; and embody¬ 
ing all that information current in tho best-informod circles of the day, which is necessary 
to he kuuwn, if we would thoroughly understand tho transactions of the period.”— 
Britannia. 


SWINBURNE’S LETTERS FROM THE 
COURTS OF EUROPE, 

AT tRe CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s-. bound. 

“ In his peculiar way we think Swinburne oqual to Walpole; for if he has less point or 
elaboration, he has several things Walpole wanted—ease, nature, unaffected liveliness, 
and, above all, a hoart.”- Spectator. 

“ A series of letters which contains the cream of the correspondence of a life. The 
letters arc written in an easy, unpretending style, by an accomplished gentleman and a ripe 
scholar, who, with equal or superior opportunities of observation to those which Horace 
Walpole possessed, had also much of the brilliancy of that prince of letter writers, with 
manliness of character and solidity of understanding to which the wit and dilletante of 
Strawberry Hill had no pretension. The work is, indeed, one of the most attractive which 
has appeared for some time. We therefore point it out to the attention of our readers as 
a production of no every-day kind. It abounds in characteristic anecdote, and evinces 
throughout that the author eminently knew what was worthy of being noticed and re¬ 
corded.”— Tail’s Magazine. 





MR. COLBURN’S 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 

BY HIS FRIEND, A. SCHINDLER. 

Edited, with Notes, &c., by Iunack Moschelks. 

2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound. 

** This work is pregnant with interest and instruction. Its author was long and in¬ 
timately acquainted with the great composer, and Moscheles is eminently qualified by 
personal knowledge of him, and more, by an intimate acquaintance with his composi¬ 
tions, to enrich his biography with many valuable facts, documents, and criticisms.'’— 
Spectator. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By LADY MORGAN. 

2 vols. post Bvo. 2 lx. 

“ Lady Morgan lias imparted to history the charm of romance. We huvo read her 
series of rapid hut biilliant and vigorous sketches with an interest which many a novel 
mils to excite.”— Weekly Chronicle . 

THE FRENCH STAGE, AND THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE. 

EDITED BY THEODORE IIOOK, ESQ. 

2 vols. small Bvo. 24s. bound. 

“ An excellent book, replete with wit, humour, life, and character, with inimitable 
anecdotes, combining to form a history of very remarkable persons who lived in an age 
as remarkable. M. Floury, the author of these admirable memoirs, was distinguished 
by his performance of Voltaire's characters; and in the court of that monarch of wit, 
genius, learning, and of everything connected witli eminence in literature and all intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, lie became soon introduced into tiic society of ail that was gay, rich, 
distinguished, titled, talented, and profligate at Paris. His volumes are full of liighly- 
eutertamiug matter—of anecdotes of the greatest variety and interest.”— Dispatch. 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 

BY DR. GRANVILLE, 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” &c. 

One vol. with Thirty Illustrations, ISj. bound. 

“ It is not a little remarkable, that while our nobility and gentry have been for years 
seeking to recruit their health at the Continental Spas, it has never till now been ascer¬ 
tained that there exist mineral waters in our own country, whose virtues are equal, if not 
superior, to the most lauded of their foreign rivals. The merit of this discovery is due to 
Dr. Granville, the eminent physician, who has recently visited every part of England for 
the express purpose of making experiments on the different waters, and the results of his 
observations have just come before the public in the shape of a small volume, dedicated 
by express permission to her Majesty. In this work, the composition, operation, and 
virtues of every one of the mineral waters of England may be seen at one view, together 
with every information relating to them, which may bo of most interest and value to all 
who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy. For the invalid or tourist in search of 
health, the work forms a perfect treasure."— Hun. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE, IDLER IN FRANCE. 


BEING A JOURNAL OF THE TRAVELS OF THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESSINGTON. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 

BY FREDERICK VON RAUMER, 

Author of w England in 1835,*’ “ Illustrations of History,” &c. 

2 vols. small 8vo., price 21s. bound. 

“ The contents of this attractive book are multifarious, and put together in a familiar 
and agreeable spirit. It forms a most pleasant, varied, and interesting work upon Italy 
as she is."— AUas. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

BY AN INDIAN OFFICER. 

2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

“ One of the most agreeable works that has been published illustrative of social life in 
India. It is the production of an English officer, who has resided long enough in various 
parts of our Asiatic possessions to ho thoroughly conversant with the eharaeteristies, both 
of the natives of all rauks and those of his fellow-countrymen, denizens with him in the 
same land. lie has produced a story of great interest, and an exceedingly correct and 
picturesque view of the country in which his scenes are laid, and the persons who iiguro 
in them. The incidents, too, are all well told. Hut with those merits, the work possesses 
great claims on the consideration of the public for the extent -of the information it con¬ 
tains regarding the present state of India, the author having in the progress of the story 
introduced a body of facts, conveying a lively sketch of the condition and prospects of that 
important portion of the British possessions ."—New Monthly. 


THE STANDARD 

NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


HROUUHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY CAPTAIN EDWARD PELHAM BRENTON, R.N. 

.2 thick vols. 8vo., price 3D. Od. bound, 

Comprising nearly 1400 closely-printed pages, with numerous Portraits of 
D jsTiMimsiHsn Officers, Plans, Ac. 

“ This important work has long been an esteemed chronicle of the triumphant exploits of 
the Hritish Navy, hut its value is much further enhanced iu this edition by the history 
being continued to the present time by the gallant author, who, in addition to his long 
experience of fifty years’ service, has also been facilitated in the progress of his work by 
the assistance of most of the eminent men whose actions he narrates.”— Globe. 






MU. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY JAMES CHRISTIE WHYTE, Esq. 

In 2 large volumes, 8vo., with Illustrations. Price 28$. hound. 


1. Memoirs and Anecdotes of re¬ 

markable Sporting Characters 

2. The Performances and Pedigrees 

of celebrated Race-horses 

3. Descriptions of the Race-courses 

in Great Britain 


4. The riates and Stakes annually 

run for over them 

5. Accounts of the most approved 

Method of Breeding, Training, 
and Managing Race-horses 
8. Notices of celebrated Jockeys 


7. Description of the Principal Races .and Matches. 

Also, every particular, technical and otherwise, to which the Lover of Racing 
may desire to refer, either as a matter of business or amusement. 

** This work must become a standard authority on the subject ofhorses and horsorneing, 
and no one at all interested in such subjects will be without it, whilst the general render 
will he delighted with it for the pleasant spirit in which it is written, and the singular 
traits of extraordinary character with which it is so profusely studded.”— Argus. 

NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, IN OCCASIONAL VOLUMES, 

PRICK ONLY 6s. EACH, BOUND, 

Printed unformly with Byron and Scott, and beautifully embellished with the 
Portraits of the Authors, and other Engravings, by the Findens 
and other eminent artists. 

COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELISTS, 

A SELECT COLLECTION OF ' 

THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH WRITERS, WHICH CANNOT 
BE PROCURED IN ANY OTHER COLLECTION. 

“ * Colburn’s Modem Novelists’ present a series of those works of fiction that have moat 
tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. 
This publication presents a concentration of imaginative genius.”— Globe. 

WORKS WHICH HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN THE 
ABOVE COLLECTION:— 

SIR E. L. BULWER’S PELHAM. I CAPTAIN MARKYAT’s FRANK 


SIR E. L. BULWER S DISOWNED. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’s DEVERBUX. 

MR. WARD’S TREMAINE. 

MS. SMITH’S BRAMBLETYE 
HOUSE. 

MR. SMITH’S ZILLAH. 

MR. LISTER’S GRANBY. 

lady Morgan’s o’donnf.l. 
lady Morgan’s Florence ma- 
CARTHY. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATS FI 
MILDMAY. 

MR. HOOK’S RAYINGS 

doings (First Series.) 
MR. hook’s SAYINGS 
doings ( Second Series.) 
MR. hook’s SAYINGS 
doings ( Third Series.) 
mr. james’s richelieu. 

MR. GLKIG’s CHELSEA : 
8IONERS. 








INDEX. 


Abingdon, Earl of, his letter to the 
Marqais of Rockingham, ii. 188 
Acapulco, port of, Anson watches for 
the Manilla galleon, and sends Keppel 
ashore with a party, i. 47—49 
Adair, Mr. Alexander, ii. 407 
Adair, Lady Caroline, her death shortly 
after that of her sister, Lady Tavis¬ 
tock, i. 400, 402 

Adair, Rt. lion. Sir Robert, nephew of 
Admiral Keppel, ii. 408 
Africa, climate on the coasts of, circum¬ 
stances of wind and weather, islands, 
and stations, &c., i. 25; capture of the 
French settlements in Senegal and 
Goree, 268—277 

Aix, Isle of, attack on the, i. 255; pil¬ 
laged by the English troops, 257; bat¬ 
teries destroyed by Hawke, 264 
Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, i. 190 
Albemarle, Arnold Joost Van Keppel, 
Earl of, his character, i. 3, 4 ; lie 
serves in Marlborough’s campaigns; 
bombards Arras, 5 ; is totally defeat¬ 
ed by Marshal Viliars, 6; his ex¬ 
culpation, — retainment of William 
III.’s favour, 7 ; the king’s bequest of 
the chateau of Loo, in Holland, and of 
the lordship of Beevoorst, to the Earl, 
7 ; his embassies and English and 
Dutch honours, 8 

Albemarle, William Anne, second Earl 
of, a lieutenant-general at Dettingen 
and Culloden, i. 8,9; his character by 
Horace Walpole, 9, 202 ; his courtly 
manners recorded by Lord Chester¬ 
field, 10; high character of him by 


M. Marmontel, 11; espouses the Lady 
Anne Lennox, 11; his sons, George 
and Augustus, 12 ; his sudden death 
when ambassador at Paris, 202 

Albemarle, Countess of, (wife of Wil¬ 
liam Anne Lord Albemarle,) her 
dream, i. 203 

Albemarle, George, third Earl of, i. 12, 
202; he commands at the taking of the 
Havannah, 341—361; his share of 
prize-money, 364; receives the thunks 
of parliament to, 368 ; is commanded 
by George III. to administer to the 
affairs of the deceased Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, 384, 385; his quarrel with 
George Townshend, 405 ; on his de¬ 
cease, he is succeeded by an infant 
son, (the present Earl,) 413. 

Albemarle, Anne, Countess of, (wife of 
George Lord Albemarle,) ii. 98 

Albicores, bonetas, dolphins, &c., i. 46 

Algiers, dispute with, i. 143 ; Mahomet, 
Dey of, his interviews and correspond¬ 
ence with Commodore Keppel, 156; 
audience, 159, 161—167; affair of the 
“Prince Frederick,” 163—166; Al¬ 
gerine cruisers reported by Keppel, 
172—177 ; reply of the Dey to Kep- 
pel’s remonstrances, 177; Treaty 
with the British, 184; his letter to 
George II., 185; presents by Keppel 
to the Dey and his Ministers, ap¬ 
pendix, i. 431 

Allen, Captain, his rapid refitting of the 
Egmont, ii. 66 

America, North, English colonies in, i. 
191; Meeting of the Colonial Gover- 
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INDEX. 


nors, 205 ; Governor Dinwiddle sends 
Major Washington against the French 
invaders on the Ohio frontier, 194, et 
seq. ; General Braddock’s defeat, 201 
—222 ; Riot in Rhode Island, 409 ; 
affairs of, alarming, 418, 439; com¬ 
mencement of the war of American 
independence, ii. 1; General Bur- 
goyne’s snrrender, lG;Ordcrof“The 
Cincinnati," 297; French armament 
sent under De Guiclien to Rhode Is¬ 
land, 295—303; debate on the treat¬ 
ment of the A meriean prisoners, 323; 
De Tourney's armament, 341 ; Ro- 
chambeau and Cornwallis, 365 

America, South, the Spanish settlements 
attacked by Anson's squadron, i. 39 
—49 

Ancaster, Duke of, ii. 92 

Anson, Admiral Lord, his expedition 
against the Spanish settlements of 
South America, capture of galleons, 
and detailed history of his circumna¬ 
vigation when Commodore, i. 13—44; 
his character and conduct, 104 ; mar¬ 
ries the Lady E. Yorke, 134 n. ; ap¬ 
points Keppel to the command of the 
Centurion, 137—141; his fleet in Caw- 
sand Bay joined by Keppel, 266 ; his 
death, in June, 1762, 254 

Anson, the, Capt. Keppel appointed to 
this ship; fits and mans her at Ports¬ 
mouth, i. 116, 119, 122,128;sails with 
Admiral Hawke, 129; state of the 
ship, 130; at Lisbon, 132; a guard-ship 
at the peace of 1748, 137 ; her build 
described, 141 

Appendix, to Vol. L, 429—446 

Arbuthnot, Captain Harriot, R.N., ser¬ 
vices of, i. 136, 167 

Barbary r , States of, relations of England 
with them, and mission of Keppel in 
command of a squadron to Algiers, i. 
142, et seq. 

Barre, Colonel, M.P., speeches of ii. 231, 
234, 367 

Barrington, Admiral the Hon. Samuel, 

i. , 201; his letter to Admiral Keppel, 

ii. 346, 379. 

Barrow, Sir John, Bart., quoted, i. 292; 
his “Life of Lord Anson,” 106, 129 
ii .; his “ Life of Lord Howe,” ii. 327, 
402 

Barton, Admiral Matthew, of the Lich¬ 
field, i. 269—272 ; ii. 97 

Bate, Rev. Henry, ii. 79; imprisoned for 
8 libel on the Duke of Richmond, 79 


Beauclerc, Lord Vere, promoted to a 
baronage, i. 183 

Bedford, Duke of, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, i. 129, 134, n., 149, 390 ; 
particulars of his family, 373 — 
375, 399 — 402; letters addressed 
by Keppel to, i. 81; Burke's pane¬ 
gyric on Keppel addressed to, ii. 422 
—425 

Bedford, Duchess of, i. 374 
Belleisle, t!«e enterprise against, en¬ 
trusted to Ilawke, subsequently to 
Keppel, and Hodgson, i. 293; de¬ 
ferred, 295 ; Keppel’s survey of its 
defences, 293; the expedition, com¬ 
manded by Admiral Keppel and 
Major-general (afterwards Field-mar¬ 
shal) Hodgson, 297—300; the siege 
narrated, 301 — 320; its conquest; 
honours of war granted to its brave 
defenders, 321 ; correspondence of 
Keppel, Hodgson, and various persons 
relative to, 321—337; amount of 
British army at, 443 ; KepptTs letters 
from, 444-5 

Belle Poule, La, frigate, her engage¬ 
ment with the Arethusa, ii. 31 
Beutinck, Baron de, his account of the 
family of Keppel, i. 2 
Bergen-opzoom, captured by the French, 
i. 107 

Biggs, Capt., R. N., surrenders to the 
French off Brest, ii. 37 
Birds, descriptions of many foreign and 
aquatic, i. 26 

Blakeney, General, services of, i. 109 
Bland, General, i. 168—170 
Bligh, Lt.-Gcn., destroys the military 
defences of Cherbourg, i. 267 
Boscawcn, Adin. the Hon. Edward, his 
early services (with anecdotes of him) 
i. 77; his command in N. America, 
208, 262; his defeat of the Toulon 
fleet, 280 

Braddock, Gen., totally defeated by the 
French and American tribes, i. 
201—208 ; gallant behaviour of the 
English commander and his officers, 
210—217 ; retreat of the discomfited 
soldiery, 221; Horace Walpole’s anec¬ 
dotes of, 221, 222 it. 

Brazil, descriptions of the coast of, i. 25 
Breaking the link, remarks on, i. 76, 
234; ii. 52, 53, 54, 382, 383, 384 
Brenton, Capt. E. P„ ii. 125, 192 
Brest, amount of Adm. Keppel's fleet 
employed in watching the French 
armament in, i. 337) narrative of 
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A dm. Keppel’s engagement with the 
French off, 25—55 
Brett, Timothy, Esq., i. 103—107 
Brett, Capt., services of, i. 39—43, 335 j 
letters from, lot, 105 
Bridport, Adm. Lord, (Capt. Hood,) in 
the Antelope, his action with the 
Aqttilon frigate, i. 251 
Bristol, Augustus Earl of, splendid 
naval services of (Capt. Hervey) i. 
344—379 ; speeches oh in the House 
of Lords, ii. 34, 85, 239 
Burgoyne, Gen., i. 10; surrenders his 
army to the North Americans, 10 
Burke, lit. Hon. Edmund, i. 390; his 
regard for, and letters to Adm. Kep- 
pcl, ii. 57, 100, 200, 289, 370 ; his 
commendation of the Admiral, 313 ; 
his character of Rockingham, 398; 
his panegyric on Admiral Keppel, 422 
Burnaby, Adm. Sir William, in com¬ 
mand in the West Indies, i. 373; 
ii. 30,110 

Burnet, Bishop, historical remarks of, 
i. 4. 

Bute, Lord, his opposition to Mr. Pitt 
(Chatham), i. 340 

Byng, Adm. John, hoists his flag on 
hoard the llamillies, i. 220; fails in 
his attempt to relieve Minorca; is 
tried by a court-martial, and shot, 
229—250 

By'ron, Admiral Lord, his early services 
in Lord Anson's expedition, i. 13—44, 
&c.; serves with Commodore Keppel, 
279 ; his narrative of the wreck of 
the wager, Capt. Cheap, 279 n; his 
later commands, ii. 22, 332 

Campbell, Capt. John, (of the Royal 
George,) anecdotes of, i. 290 n. 
Afterwards, Rear-Admiral, ii. 23; his 
evidence on Keppel’s trial, 104 
Carmensete, the, Capt. Don Marcos 
Morena, capture of, i. 39 
Carthagena, in America, expedition 
18; Lord Cathcart fails in 
his attack on, 37 

Cathcart, Lord, his failure at Cartha¬ 
gena, i. 37 

Catherine’s, St., the island described by 
Keppel, i. 25 ; by Saumarcz, 20; its 
productions, provisions, birds, and 
climate, 20 

Centurion, the, Commodore Anson, 
voyage to South America, and cir¬ 
cumnavigation detailed, i. 13—47; 
returns without her consorts to Eng¬ 


land, 19; her further service, 159, 
107, 188 

Channel, the English, causes of the pre¬ 
valent East or West winds in, i. 22 
Chartres, Duke do, (father of King Louis 
Philippe I..) ii. 30, 37 «., 40, 70, 80 
Chatelet, Duke dc, disputes precedence 
with the Count Czernicheff, i. 405 n. 
Chatham, William, Earl of, i. 293; 
speeches of, alluded to, 240, 243 ; he 
defers the expedition against Belle- 
isle, 295 ; he proposes hostile mea¬ 
sures, and being opposed by his col¬ 
leagues, resigns office, 340; his speech 
in condemnation of the war, ii. 7 
Cheap, Captain David, sails in the Cen¬ 
turion with Anson, i. 87 «.; his ship¬ 
wreck. 87 n., 279 n.; captures a 
French galleon, 87 ; Lis death, 87 n. * 
Chelsea pensioners, with Commodore 
Anson’s fleet, i. 20 

Cincinnati, Order of the, in the United 
States, question of its appropriateness 
in a republic, ii. 297—301. 

Clevland, John, Esq., Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Keppel’s letters to, i, 151, 
338, it passim 

Coalition of parties, attempted, i. 389, 
393, ii. 27ti; the Coalition Adminis¬ 
tration, ii. 371, 375, 400—410 
Colebroko, Sir George, i. 411 
Conflans, Admiral de, joined in Brest 
harbour by M. Iiompart, puts to sea, 
i. 2S1; his endeavour to attract Sir 
E. Hawke among rocks in the river 
Villaine, 283; suffers a signal defeat; 
conduct of Keppel in the action, 284 
- - 288 

Conway, Field-Marshal, the Hon. Henry 
Seymour, services of, i. 250,200; po¬ 
litical details regarding the General, 
394 

Cooke, Captain James, instance of 
French generosity, in orders to officers 
not to molest him in his voyages of 
discovery, ii. 32 

Cornwallis, Lord, letter of, ii. 295 
Cotes, Captain, of the Edinburgh, 70 
guns, i. 132 

Courts-martial, observations on naval 
and ship, i. 129; those on Hawke, 
Matthews, and Lestoek, 7C ; on Copt. 
Keppel for the loss of the Maidstoue, 
115; on Admiral John Byng, 230 
—250; on Capt. Fox, of the Kent, 
114—118 ; on Capt. Callis, of the Ox¬ 
ford, of 50 guns, 121; on Capt. II. 
Powlet, 189; on General Sir John 
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Mordaunt, 200; on Capt. J. Campbell, 
314, 350; on Admiral Keppel, ii. 87 
—181; on his accuser, Sir Hugh 
Palliser, 235—239 

Cumberland, William, Duke of, his vic¬ 
tory at Culloden, i. 9 ; he recommends 
the sending an expedition to the Ha- 
vannah, 341; his friendship for Lord 
Albemarle, in whose arms he expires 
in 1705, 383—385 

Cumberland and Gloucester, Dukes of 
their friendship and anxiety for Ad¬ 
miral Keppel, ii. 100, 181, 184 

Cunningham, Mr., bis praise of Keppel, 

i. 140 

Darby, Admiral, debate on his conduct, 

ii. 317 ; he sails from Torbay, 347, 
350—354 

Dartmouth, Earl of, to William Pitt, 
(Earl of Chatham,) i. 121 n. ; Secre¬ 
tary for the Colonies, 409 n. ; Cow- 
per's poetical encomium on, 411 n. 

Dartmouth, the, Captain Hamilton, 
blown up in action with the Glorioso, 
i. 122 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, M.P., i. 240 

Denain, victory of de Villars over Al¬ 
bemarle at, i. 0 

Denmark, Caroline Matilda of England, 
Queen of Christian VII., of, conveyed 
by Keppel to Rotterdam, i. 38G 

Dennis, Lieutenant, i. 40 

Desertas Islands, places of banishment 
from Madeira, i. 23 

Digby, Admiral, of the Ramillies, ii. 
Ill, 341 

Dinwiddle, Mr., Governor of Virginia, 
i. 194, el see). 

Douglas, Captain Sir Charles, Bart., of 
the Stirling Castle, ii. 171 

Dunbar, Colonel, his retreat from the 
Ohio, i. 211—221 

Duncan, Admiral Lord, a protege of 
Keppel, i. 144 ; historical notices of, 
144 his victory off Camperdown, 
145; is promoted by Keppel, 201; 
wounded at the reduction of Goree, 
277 ; Captain of Keppel’s ship at 
Belleisle, 298; Keppel’s praise of 
him, 309 

Dunning, John, Esq., (Lord Ashburton,) 
Admiral Keppel’s letter to, ii. 213 j 
this lawyer’s reply to Keppel, 214; 
anecdote of Mr. Lee and, 217 j moves 
a condemnation of the conduct of the 
Admiralty, 230 

Du Quesne, Fort, the Canadian French 


endeavour to build a line of forts from 
it in the direction of New Orleans, 
and their lted-Indian allies overpower 
General Braddock, i. 204, ei seq. 

Erskine, Hon, Thomas, (afterwards 
Lord,) his services in defence of Ad¬ 
miral Keppel, ii. 129, 215,218; his 
letter to him, 218; his pamphlet, 
signed “ A Freeholder,” 218 
Estaing, Count D’, French admiral, 
ii. 22, 332, 347 

Eugene, of Savoy, Prince, i. 5; his letter 
to the States-General, acquitting Al¬ 
bemarle of blame, 0 

Exmouth, Lord, (Edward Pellew,) i. 
408 ; his promotion, ii, 408 

Fairfax, Lieutenant, R.N., takes Le 
Courier schooner, ii. 32 
Falkland Islands, the Spaniards from 
South America seize on the, i. 407 
Faulkner, Captain Jonathan, R.N., ii. 

49, 50; his evidence, 100 
Fermor, Captain the Hon. William, his 
death, i. 1G8 

Fish, supplies of, and various species 
described, i. 40 

Fitzpatrick, General the non. R., to the 
Earl of Ossory, ii. 92 
Florida, cession of, to England, i. 372 
Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, i. Pre¬ 
face, xv, i. 239 ; lie repairs to Ports¬ 
mouth with Burke and Sheridan, in 
favour of Admiral Keppel, ii. 100; his 
speech in the ease of Mackay, 193, 
et seq.; he condemns Lord Sandwich’s 
conduct, 230, 232,300; his speech on 
the Address, in 1781, 301 ; respecting 
Sir H. Palliser, 305; letters of Lord 
Keppel to, 390, 411—410 
France, peace with England, in 1748, 
i. 135; descents of the British at 
Belleisle, Aix, Cherbourg, &c., 293— 
337 ; overtures for peace by the court 
of Versailles, 339; on the “ Family 
Compact” between France and Spain, 
hostilities are vigorously recom¬ 
menced by England, 340 ; prelimi¬ 
naries of peace signed, 370; the 
French and Spaniards make warlike 
preparations against England, ii. 2; 
the Bourbons of France and Spain 
hostile to Great Britain, 8; treaty 
with America, 14; breaking out of 
hostilities with, and Lord Keppel’s 
indecisive action off Brest, 25—55; 
terms of the peace with, 405 
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Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, ii. 14 ; his letter 
to Mrs. Bache, 297, 299 

French seamen described, i. 22 

Fuego, Terra del, Lord Anson at, i. 28 

Gage, General the Hon. Thomas, gover¬ 
nor of Massachusetts, letter from, 
i. 213; repulsed near Fort du Quesne, 
219; his letter to the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, 439 

Gardener, Captain, R.N., i. 232 ; takes 
the Foudroyaut, 80 guns, 235 ».; dies 
of his wounds, 235 n. 

Geary, Captain Francis, R.N., i. 230, 
244 j his conduct relative to Admiral 
Byng, 244 ; signs the memorial to 
George III. for Keppel, ii. 97; com¬ 
mands the Channel fleet, 343, et seq. 

George II., naval, military, and political 
transactions in reign, i. 185 ; his sud¬ 
den decease, 294 

George III., his accession, i. 294; his 
reign, 296, el seq., 384; his mental 
illness, the Regency Bill, &c., 380; 
the King refuses a renewal of the 
grant of Bagshot to Admiral Keppel, 
413, 414 ; interviews of Admiral 
Keppel with and various allusions to 
the King, ii. 2, 5, 286 ; he visits the 
dockyards and ports, 21 ; memorial 
to, from Lord Ilawke and other ad¬ 
mirals, 94 ; the King’s observation 
thereupon, 98 ; graciously receives 
Keppel at the levee subsequent to his 
trial, 206; the Admiral's letter to the 
King, 221—225 ; his speech from the 
throne, November, (1779,) and debates 
that ensued, 263, et seq. ; his policy in 
1780,278 ; he visits Admiral Sir Hyde 
Barker's fleet, 363; Admiral Viscount 
Keppel’s visit to the King, 407; letter 
written by his command to the Ad¬ 
miral, 417, 418 

Gibbon, Mr. E. (historian), to Mr. Hol- 
royd, ii. 179 

Glorioso, the, her various encounters at 
sea, and final capture, i. 122 

Gloucester, of 50 guns, (Captain Norris,) 
i. 21, 35; disasters of, in Anson’s 
voyage, 28; she springs a leak, 51; 
is set on fire in consequence of her 
defects, and her crew, with Captain 
Mitehel, are taken on board the Cen¬ 
turion, 52 

Goodwood, near Petworth, visits of 
Keppel to his relative the Duke of 
Richmond at, i. 110 


Goree, island of, taken by Admiral 
Keppel, i. 269 — 277 

Grafton, Duke of, i. 390 ; his marriage 
with Lady E. Wrottesley, 405; his 
speeches, &c., ii. 10, 403; allusions 
to, 254 et passim 

Graham. Lord George, his popularity 
in the service, i. 85 

Grenville, Mr. George, i. 239,241, 244; 
his administration, 390 

Gridin, Admiral, i. 137, 189 

Guaffo, island of, Anson’s ship in peril 
at the, i. 32 

Halket, .Sir Peter, killed in action near 
Fort du Quesne, i. 210, 217 

Hamilton, Capt. Hon. John, drowned, 
i. 80, ii. 

Hanover, electorate of, i. 225 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Charles, commands 
the Channel Fleet, ii. 243—253 et 
seq., 335; amount of the English 
force, 257 ; his death, 343 

Harland, Admiral Sir Robert in the 
Nottingham, takes the Magnanime, 
74 guns, i. 134, 135; his further ser¬ 
vices, ii. 36—47 ; Admiral Keppel 
approves his conduct in the action 
with D’Orvilliers, 48 ; signs the Ad¬ 
mirals’ Memorial to George III., 97 ; 
his evidence, 163, 184 ; recommended 
by Keppel, 373; a Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, 379 

Ilavannah, city of (Island of Cuba), ex¬ 
pedition against, i. 340 ; Lord Albe¬ 
marle and his brothers, Commodore 
and General Keppel, appointed to 
commaudin that expedition, 341,342 ; 
sailing of the armament from Spit- 
hend, 343 ; its force stated, 344 ; the 
course taken, 345, 340; anecdotes, 
348; landing effected, 350 ; the Moro 
Castle reduced, 351—360 ; the town 
and a Spanish fleet of twelve line of 
battle ships surrendered to the British, 
363, 364 ; restoration of this conquest 
to Spain, 371 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, question 
whether he had been cashiered by a 
court-martial, i. 76, 292 n. ; his vic¬ 
tory off Cape Finisterre in 1747, 113 
et seq. ,• his expedition against Roch- 
fort, 254 et seq. ; he disperses a French 
fleet in Basque Roads, 265 ; Block¬ 
ades Ushant, 281; retires into Tor- 
bay, 281 ; his victory over de Con- 
flans, 282—288 ; thanks of the House 
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of Commons, and pension to, 292; 
his joy at Keppel’s acquittal, 240, 
292 i his early career, 292 n. ; created 
a peer, 292 u .; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 292 ». &c., ii. 329, 301 ; 
Memorial of the Twelve Admirals, 
94—97 

Hervey (Earl of Bristol), Capt. the 
Hon. A., commands the Monmouth, 
04 guns, i. 279 ; also the Dragon, 74 
guns, 344, 346; silences the Moro 
Castle (Havannah), 351, 352 1 his let¬ 
ters to Keppel, 353—350, 379 i signs 
the Memorial to George III. excul¬ 
patory of Admiral Keppel, ii. 94—97 ; 
his speeches in parliament, 34 

Hervey, Lady, complimented by Wal¬ 
pole on her son’s arrival with the 
despatches from the Havannah, i. 307 

Holland, Lord, Preface, xv.; ii. 401 
el passim 

Holland, dispute with, 349 : 

Hood, Capt. Alexander, of the Robustc, I 
112, 176, 191 et passim . 

Howe, Admiral Lord, takes Cherbourg, 
and levies contributions therein, i. 
207 ; his reason for not signing the 
Admirals’ Memorial, ii. 98 ; reasons 
of his receiving no naval command 
at this time, 230 ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 410 

Huntingdon, Earl of, his claim to the 
dukedom of Clarence, i. 388 

Indies, East, British affairs in, attack 
on Chandernagore, i. 341 ; ii. 13 ; 
General Lally's interview with Sir 
G. Poeock on the reduction of Pon¬ 
dicherry 341 it. 

Jefferson, Mr,, President of the United 
States, ii. 297, 298 

Jervis, Admiral Sir John (Earl St. Vin¬ 
cent), public services, letters by, and 
personal anecdotes of, i. 35G n. et 
passim; ii. 26, 40, 59, 65, 129 j his 
evidence honourable to Keppel, 79, 
169, 170; Keppel’s correspondence 
with, ii. 81 et passim, 366 ; Sir John’s 
letter to his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, 258 

Johnson, Colonel, commissioned to sum¬ 
mon the North Americans favourable 
to the English to take up the hatchet, 
i. 206 et seq. 

Johnstone, Commodore, (commonly 
called Governor,) his speech on the 
affair of Keppel and Palliser, ii. 
308 i reply of Admiral Keppel, 311; 


the admiral’s letter to, 317 ; reply to 
it, 317 

Jones, Paul, some account of, ii, 348 

Jonquierc, Commodore de la, defeated, 
i. 115 

Juan Fernandez, Anson’s stay at the 
island of, i. 31, 34 ; productions, fish, 
animals, &c., obtained at, 38 

Julian, St., roads of, described, i. 27 

Keith, Capt. Sir Basil, Governor of Ja¬ 
maica, l. 411 

Kempenfelt, Admiral, ii. 364 et seq. 

Keppel, Walter van, Lord of Keppel on 
the Yssel river, i. 2 

Keppel, Oswald van. Lord of Voorst, 
i. 3 ; his son, Arnold Joost van Kcp- 
pel, see Albemarle, 3 

Keppel, Augustus Admiral Viscount:— 
his ancestors, vol. i. 1—11 ; his birth, 
iu 1725, 12; a midshipman in the 
Centurion, and accompanies Anson 
in his circumnavigation, 13—15; his 
early career, 14 ; his skill in seaman¬ 
ship, 15; esteemed by the commo¬ 
dore, 16; his journal of the events 
during Anson’s voyage, 24; 30, 38, 
78; later journals, 85, 178; com¬ 
mands the Sapphire, forty guns, 77 ; 
his letters to the Duke of Bedford, 
81, 88, 101, 153; to Lord Anson, 84, 
108. 113, 119, 179, 251; appointed 
to the Maidstone, 82 ; sails from Spit- 
head, 88—92; loses llte ship on the 
I’elliers rock, coast of Brittany, when 
chasing a sail in shore, 96 ; is well- 
treated with his crew by orders of 
Count de Maurepas, 97, 98 ; is sent 
home on parole, 99 ; his acquittal by 
a court-martial for the loss of his 
ship, 102—115 ; is appointed by An¬ 
son to the Tavistock, 137 ; his letter 
acknowledging the favour, 138 ; his 
gratification at his subsequent appoint¬ 
ment to the Centurion, 140; is wrecked 
in the Maidstone, and becomes a pri¬ 
soner in Bretagne, 146; acquitted by 
a court-martial; his sojourn,, and 
mode of life at Lisbon, 147; sails 
to Tetuan, 148 ; his spirited behaviour 
when menaced in an interview by 
the Dey of Algiers, 160, 163 ; his re¬ 
marks to the Board of Admiralty, 
166; letters to Anson, 167—180; 
treaty with Algiers, 184 ; visits Tunis 
and Tripoli, 188,434; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 188; bis services in North 
America, in support of the colonial 
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governors and of Braddock, 203—207; j 
his report as to Virginia, 207; super- j 
seded by Boscawen, he sails for Eng¬ 
land, 223; elected M.P. for Chichester, 
203; his cruises in the Channel, oil' 
Finisterre, &c., 225, 228; carries some 
prizes to England, 222 ; on the court- 
martial that condemned Byng to die, 
230; his efforts to save Byng, £39 ; 
sails with Boscawen, 254; with Hawke 
and Knowles, 255 ; pursues a French 
man-of-war into the Garonne, 255; 
is detached with a squadron, and car¬ 
ries the Royston French privateer to 
Spithead, 262 ; is wounded in the Bay 
of Biscay in the capture of the Godi- 
chon and a convoy, 265; disperses a 
numerous convoy near Belleisle, 207; 
his splendid attack on the island of 
Goree, 269—278; is entrusted (in 
the Torbay, seventy-four guns) with 
a squadron, by Sir Edward Hawke, 
224, 269, 279; watches the Due 
d’Aiguillon’s army, near Vannes in 
Brittany, 280; in Hawke’s victory he i 
overpowers the Formidable, Rear- [ 
Admiral de Verger, 284; he sinks [ 
the Thesee, his gallantry, and exem¬ 
plary humanity to the drowning 
French, 286 ; off Belleisle, 289 ; praise 
of him by an eye-witness, 290; sails 
to Plymouth with Hawke, 291 ; ap¬ 
pointed a colonel of marines, 292 ; 
his correspondence from Belleisle to 
Mr. Pitt altd others, 326 ; blockades 
the western coasts of France, 328; 
the king’s approbation of his conduct. 
337; quits Belleisle, and assumes the 
command off Brest harbour, 337 ; his 
gentle behaviour to unfortunate offi¬ 
cers, 355, 356; his particular com¬ 
mission, in the expedition to the Ha- 
vannah, 342—363; his share of prize- 
money, 364 ; succeeds A dm. Sir G. 
Pocock on the West India station, 
368 ; leaky state of his ship, 338, 
368—373; takes French frigates and 
a convoy, 369; his correspondence 
with J. Cievland, Esq., &c.; 370; in¬ 
cluded in the promotion of flag- 
officers, 370; quits Port Royal for 
England, 373; visits Bath for his 
health, 376; conveys his sister Eliza¬ 
beth to Lisbon, 400; writes to the Rt. 
Hon. R. Rigby, 401; to the Earl of 
Albemarle, 390; his severe accident 
at sea, 402 ; condemns the policy as 
to the North American colonies, 409; 

VOL. II. 


to Lord Rockingham, 377, 403, 409, 
416, 418, 420—427; is appointed 
Vice- Admiral of the Blue, 407 ; visits 
Spa for the restoration of health, 425; 
letter to Lord Sandwich, 416; ii. 17; to 
Mr. Pitt, (Lord Chatham,) i. 444-5; 
His abhorrence of the contest with 
the colonies of North America, vol. ii. 
1,7, 11 ; debates, 8, 9; made Vice- 
Admiral of tbe Red, 2; his instruc¬ 
tions, 18, 26; sails with the Channel- 
fleet to reconnoitre the French, 25; 
his engagement with Count D’Or- 
villiers, 36 — 55; his despatches; 
47, 48 ; his private message to Lord 
Sandwich, 50; Jafer aspersions on 
Keppel’s conduct, 53; Adm. Keppel 
refits his fleet, sails iu quest of the 
French, 65—68; writes to < 'apt. J. 
Jervis in reprobation of Palliscr, 81 ; 
parliamentary inquiry relative to, 85 ; 
court-martial ordered on him by the 
Admiralty, 87; his replies to Mr. J’. 
Stephens, 87, 88 ; quits the House of 
Commons, after a spirited reply to 
Palliser’s accusations, 90; Burke’s 
eloquent appeals to the House in de¬ 
fence of, 91; bill for holding tin 
court-martial on shore, 92 ; puhl’C 
disgust respecting litis court-martial, 
94 ; memorial to George IJI., signed 
by Lord Hawke and the Admirals, 
94 — 97 ; his many distinguished 
friends join him at Portsmouth, 100, 
183; signul for holding the Court, 
lot ; officers composing it, 102; 
charges against, with remarksthereon, 
103 ; Capt. Marshall’s feeling testi¬ 
mony of Keppel’s innocence, and en¬ 
thusiasm of the. navy and of the pub¬ 
lic in his cause*, 109, 179; Admiral 
Montague's reproof of the charge 
made by Palliscr, 111, 112; other evi¬ 
dence, 112, 113, 116, 121; Palliser’s 
own evidence called for by Admiral 
Montague, 119, 120; his address to 
the Court, 120, 159; conduct of Lord 
Mulgrave reproved, 125; Palliscr not 
permitted to address the Court, 128; 
liisdefence, 129—163; his address to 
the Court respecting Captain Hood, 
173; unanimous and honourable ac¬ 
quittal of, 181 ; public procession in 
his honour, 183; rejoicings, 185; 
public dinner and bail given by 
the captains of the fleet, 186; re- 
hoists his flag in the Victory, 187 ; 
congratulatory correspondence ad- 
F F 
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dressed te him, 189 ; attack in Lon- | 
don on Lord North’s, Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser’s, and other houses, 190, 192; 
the Riot Act read, 191; thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament to, 196, | 
198, 202; the Speaker’s address to, 
203; his reply, 204; dinner to him 
at the Thatched House Tavern, 200 ; 
address of the Common Council to, 
207 ; his reply, 207 ; is addressed by 
the West India Company, 210; his 
letter to Mr. Long, its chairman, 211; 
other addresses, and honours paid to, 
212; his correspondence with many 
friends, 213—219; letter of Erskine 
to, 218 ; writes to George III., 221; 
is commanded by the Lords of the 
Admiralty to strike his flag, 227, 
228; his reply to Mr. P. Stephens, 
229; discontents in the navy and ! 
parliament respecting the conduct of 
government to, 230; speeches of, 
231,232,234; further parliamentary 
proceedings relative to, 239 ; his let- ] 
ters to Lord Rockingham, ii. 5—12, 
18—23, 243-250, 252—258, 277— 
288, 291, 372,377, 386, 392, 395, 396; 
letters of Burke to Keppel, 260, 289; 
Keppel’s speech relative to the retreat 
of Sir C. Hardy before the combined 
fleet under D’Orvilliers, 264—269 ; 
his applause of Sir G. Rodney, 270; 
his speeches on the suppression of 
mutiny, 273—275 ; is elected for Sur¬ 
rey, 288; his speeches on the state of 
the navy, 302,304,321; his speeches 
in parliament, 360,362,364,368,380; 
his letters to Sir John Jervis, 366, 
387, 388, 391; is created a Viscount, 
376,378; appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 376; retains office after 
Rockingham’s death, 400; resigns, 
402, 416; retires into Suffolk, 416; 
visits Naples, 417; his death, 419; 
his high character and popularity, 
419—426 

Keppel, Captain George, takes Mr. Lau¬ 
rens at sea, with his correspondence, 
ii. 293 

Keppel, Major-General the Hon. Wil¬ 
liam, i. 294, 391; assists his brothers 
in the reduction of the Havannah, 
341 et seq. ; his death, ii. 359 

Keppel, Lady Elizabeth; see Tavistock, 
(Marchioness of) 

Knowles, Admiral, accompanies Sir 
Edward Hawke to Rochfort, i. 255 


Latton, Mr., English resident at Tetuan, 
i. 148; his correspondence with Kep¬ 
pel relative to British captives in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 149—156 

Laurens, Mr., President of the American 
Congress, made prisoner on his voyage 
to Amsterdam, ii. 293, 294 n.; was 
negotiating a treaty with Holland, 296 
Legge, Commodore the Hon. Edward, 
i. 86. 

Legge, the Hon. Henry, death of, i. 121 
Le Crass, Captain, R.N., i. 170—172 
Lee, John, Esq., Solicitor-general, to Ad¬ 
miral Keppel, ii. 216, 262 ; his retort 
to that great lawyer, Mr. Dunning, 
217 n,; letter of Keppel to, 215 
Le Maire, Straits of, rapidity of the cur¬ 
rents in, i. 29; storms of, 29 
Lichfield, the, wrecked on the coast of 
Barbary, i. 269, 271 ; many of the 
crew drowned, 271; survivors pri¬ 
soners, and ransomed, 272 
Licorne, the, with other French frigates 
&c. detained by Lord Keppel, ii. 30; 
fires a broadside into the America, 
Captain Lord Longford, 31 
Lindsay, Captain Sir John, K.B., of the 
Prince George, evidence of, ii. 167 
Lisle, Captain, surrenders the Severn, of 
50 guns, to the Marquis de Conflans, 
i. 100; French hospitality exercised 
towards him and Captain Keppel, i. 
100 

Lloyd, Captain William, i. 182 
Lloyd, General, reports %e sailing of 
the combined fleets, ii. 245; anecdotes 
of, 245 n. 

London, city of, addresses on public oc¬ 
casions, from the, i. 207, 367 
Long, Mr., his correspondence with 
Keppel on the commercial interests, 
&c., ii. 35, 210, 211 

Longford, Captain Lord, of the America, 
i. 31; ii. 128 

Louisbourg, expedition under Admiral 
Boscawen and General Amherst 
against, i. 263 

Lowther, Sir James, Bart., ii. 410 
Luttrell, Hon. Temple, M.P., ii. 85,89 
Lyttelton, Lord, his ghost-story, and 
death, ii. 241 

Mackay’s Memoirs, &c., quoted, i. 4 
Madeira Islands, the, i. 23 
Maidstone, the, of 50 guns, commis¬ 
sioned by Keppel, i. 82; prizes taken 
by her, 82; at Kinsale harbour, 84; 
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sails from Portsmouth, 88 — 92 ; 
wrecked near the Island of Noirmou- 
tier, coast of Brittany, 93; petition of 
her crew for wages rejected by the 
Admiralty, 125 ; her prize list, 126 
Manilla, galleon, the, i. 45 ; her sailing 
deferred, 47 

Magellan, or Magalhaens, and Le Maire, 
Straits of, i. 29, 30 

Marines, appointment of distinguished 
naval commanders to be Generals and 
Colonels of, i. 292, 417 
Marlborough, Duke of, his campaigns, 
i. 5 

Marlborough, Duchess of, anecdote of, 
i. 374 

Marshall, Captain, in the Arethusa, en¬ 
gages the Bello Poule frigate, when 
the Arethusa is wrecked on the French 
coast, ii. 31 

Masafuero, Fernandez, island of, i. 35 j 
its productions, &c., 36 
Matthews, Admiral, his action with the 
French and Spanish fleets under Ad¬ 
miral de Court and Don Juan Na¬ 
varro, i. 73 ; broke hy sentence of a 
court-martial, 76 

Maurepas, Count de, Minister of Marine, 
his kindness to Keppel when a pri¬ 
soner in France, i. 96; portraiture of 
by Horace Walpole, 97 n .; his letter 
to Captain Keppel, 98 
Mawbey, Sir Joseph, M.P. for Surrey, 

i. 405, ii. 91 286, 288 

Mexico, coasf of, i. 46; shipment of 
precious metals for Spain, 341 ; silver 
mines of, worked by English captives, 
372 

Middleton, I.ord, ii. 292 
Minorca, island of, Keppel’s survey of 
the,i. 188 ; French armament against, j 
225 

Mitchell, Sir —, minister at Berlin, his 
MSS. (correspondence) in the British 
Museum, i. 366 

Montagu, Capt. the Hon. William, his 
gallantry in action, i. 91 
Montague, Lady Elizabeth, i. 374 - 
Moore, Admiral Sir John, i. 238—244, 

ii. 97 

Moore, John Hamilton, on “ Naviga¬ 
tion,” L 430 

Mordaunt, Gen. Sir John, his command, 
i. 255 ; his trial, 255, 260 
Morocco, Muley Abdallah, Emperor of, 
i. 149 

Motte Piquet, Admiral de la, ii. 332, 353 
Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of, visited by 


Keppel. i. 145; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to, 147 

Mulgrave, Capt. Lord, of theCourageux, 
reproved by the court-martial on 
Keppel, ii. 124; defends Lord Sand¬ 
wich in parliament, 2S3, 360 

Navy, the royal, state of, a century ago, 
i. 13; the midshipmen of that time, 
14; provisions, hardships to be en¬ 
dured, &c., 14; former dress of officers 
of, 105; uniform adopted, 105, 107; 
Mr. Miles on the dimensions of ships 
of, 124 n. ; regulations as to rank in, 
129 n. ; remarks on Lord Hawke’s 
tactics in his defeat of I)e Conflans, 
289; Admiral Keppel’s considera¬ 
tions upon the state of, 382 ; discon¬ 
tents in the, ii. 230, 242 ; desertions 
from the, 321 

Ninety-one thousand seamen proposed 
in parliament in 1781, to man the 
fleets, 304; mismanagement of the, 
326 ; its strength in 1771, he., 329 
Nelson, Horatio Viscount,, i. 408 
Newcastle, Duke of. Lord Privy Seal, 
i. 241, 381 

Norris, Admiral, endeavours with Kep- 
pel to save Admiral Byng, by their 
appeal to parliament, i. 239, 245 
North. Lord, his administration and re¬ 
signation of office, ii. 190—276, 371 ; 
speeches of, 231; his house broken 
into by rioters, 190; his defence of 
Sir II. Palliser, in reply to C. J. Fox, 
307 

Orme, Capt., wounded in Gen. Brad- 
dock’s action, i. 209; Walpole’s ac¬ 
count of, 209 n. 

Orvilliers, Count D', his action with 
Admiral Keppel off Brest, ii. 36— 
55 ; Keppel again sails to meet him, 
67—70; the fleets of France and 
Spain near Portsmouth, commanded 
by, 243, 336 

Owen, Captain, services of, i. 170 

Palliser, Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh, his 
naval services in early life, i. 204, 
223, ii. 81 it.; in Keppel’s action off 
Brest he disobeys his admiral’s sig¬ 
nals and message by Capt. Faulkner, 
ii. 43, 60, 76; his letter to the admi¬ 
ral, 75 ; publishes a statement in the 
Morning Post, 79 ; although leniently 
treated by the commander-in-chief in 
despatches home, he endeavours to 
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save his own reputation by bringing 
the admiral to trial ( acquittal ), 87— 
181; in parliament he urges Kep- 
pel’s misconduct, 90; the admiral 
replies that he preferred being 
the accused to being the accuser, 90; 
subsequent trial of 235; his acquit¬ 
tal, 238 ; allusions to, ii. 2, 39, 294, 
273, &c., (see evidence, on Rap- 
pel's trial, of various naval officers ;) 
is appointed to Greenwich Hospital, 
302, 30.9 

Paoli, Gen. Pascal, account of him by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, i. 404 ». 

Parker, Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde, ii. 

352, 354, 303 n. 379 
Patagonia coasted by Anson’s arma¬ 
ment, i. 27 

Pay to, town of, plundered and burnt, 
i. 39—44 

Pearl, the, 40 guns, Capt. Mitehel, i. 

21 

Pepporel, Golonel Sir William, his com¬ 
mand at New York, and expeditious 
against Port Niagara and Louisbourg, 
i 205, 20ft n. 

Pliomix, the privateer, i. 79 
l’izarro, Admiral Don Joseph, i. 37 
Poeock, Admiral Sir George, his ser¬ 
vices on the East India station, i. 341 
v ; in conjunction with Lord Albe¬ 
marle and Augustus andWilliam Kep- 
pel reduces the llavannah, where a 
numerous Spanish squadron falls into 
their hands, 341—366 ; thanks of 
both houses of parliament to those 
commanders, 368 

Portland, Duke of, ii. 56, 100; to Ad¬ 
miral Kcppel, 68 ; his administration, 
406 

Portland, Duchess of, letter to Admi¬ 
ral Keppel from the, ii. 60 
Powlet. Capt. Harry, court-martial on, 
i. 189 

Prado, Don Juan de, summoned by the 
Earl of Albemarle to surrender the 
llavannah, i. 361; capitulation by, 363 
Prescott, Capt. Isaac, R.N., his evi¬ 
dence in approbation of Keppel’s con¬ 
duct in action, ii. 177 
Pyc, Admiral Sir Thomas, President of 
the court-martial on Admiral Kep¬ 
pel, ii. 101; he addresses Keppel, and 
restores to him his sword, 183 

Quibo, Anson's armament at the island 
of, i. 44 ; description by Keppel of, 
45; a renegado, 178 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his voyage in the 
Centurion, i. 145; his portrait of 
Keppel, 146; his letter from Rome to 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 147; his 
ortrait of Lady Tavistock, 373 n.; 
is congratulatory letter to Keppel, 
ii. 189 

Richmond, Duke of, his speeches on 
various public affairs, i. 373 ; ii. 235, 
278 ; highly friendly to Admiral 
Keppel, 10U, 184, 320; his corres¬ 
pondence with Keppel, ii. 3,61, 71, 83 
Rigby, Right Hon. Richard, i. 390, 395, 
401 

Rochfort, expedition against, i. 254; 
commanders employed thereon, 255 ; 
plan of the town and harbour, 258; 
Sir John Mordaunt refuses to disem¬ 
bark, 259; public indignation, and 
inquiry, 260 

Rockingham, Marquis of, his adminis¬ 
tration, and particulars relative 
thereto, i. 381—394 ; ii. 371; George 
III., correspondence with this minis¬ 
ter, i. 384; question of a coalition of 
tlie state parties, 389, el .icq.; Earl of 
Albemarle to, 389 ; friendly corres¬ 
pondence of Admiral Kcppel and, i. 
403—416; ii. 5—23, 100, 184, 188, 
245—258, 277—296, 372—396; Kep- 
pel’s MS. respecting Lord Sandwich, 
addressed to, 329; his death, 398 
Rodney, Admiral Lord, i. 114; his ex¬ 
pedition (with General Monckton) 
against Martinico, 337'; his victories, 
ii. 269, 279 ; Admiral Keppel’s testi¬ 
mony of his merit, 270; parliamentary 
thanks to, 270; his complaint of being 
ill-supported by his officers, 279; his 
measures for the defence of Jamaica 
and the Caribbee Islands, 281, 303; 
his letter from St. Christopher’s, West 
Indies, 284; takes the Island of St. 
Eustatia, 379; created a peer, 385 
Rowley, Rear-Admiral, his service in 
Matthews’ action, i. 73 

Sailors, British, superstition of, i. 28 
Sandwich, Earl of, First Lord of tlie Ad¬ 
miralty, i. 134 ; ii. 2, 4, 85, 230, 299, 
327, 329, et seq.; speech in reply to 
the Earl of Chatham, 8 ; Admiral Kep¬ 
pel’s message to him regarding Sir 
Hugh Palliser’s conduct in action, 50; 
C. J. Fox’s motion that he he re¬ 
moved from office, 230; Lord Bristol’s 
to the same effect, 239; debates re¬ 
specting him, 360 
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Saumarez, Captain Philip, his journal of 
Anson’s expedition, i. 20, 24, 37, 44; 
killed in Hawke’s action, 20, 113— 
113 ; his ill opinion of Captain Fox, 
117; correspondence of Captain Kep- 
pel with, 102; Timothy Brett, Esq., 
to, 104, 105 

Saunders, Admiral Sir Charles, i. 16; 
notices of this gallant officer, 105,114; 
Keppel’s anxiety respecting his com¬ 
mand of the fleet, 377; his sickness 
and death, 412, 415 

Scurvy, sea, calamitous effects of, i, 30, 
50 

Senegal, settlements in, taken by Com¬ 
modore Marsh, i. 268 ; ruin of the 
French trade with Africa, 277 

Sequataneio, port of; the Friars’ rocks, 
and hill of Peteplan, i. 48 

Severn, the, 50 guns. Captain the Hon. 
E. Legge, i. 21 

Sharpe, Horatio, Esq., as governor of 
Maryland, resists the incursions of 
the French on the line of the Ohio 
river, i. 191 ; his correspondence, 192, 
209, 218 

Shelburne, Earl of, his speeches in fa vour 
of Admiral Keppel, i. 421 ; ii. 9, 85, 
376; his letters to the Admiral, 101, 
259 ; his administration, 400—-405 

Sheridan, Bight Hon. R. B., his friend¬ 
ship for Admiral Keppel, ii. 100, 193 

Signals in action, of, i. 118 

Sinclair, Sir John, repulsed in conduct¬ 
ing Braddock’s advanced-guard, i. 
214, 219 

Smollett, Dr., his description of the naval 
service when a surgeon’s mate, de¬ 
tailed in “ Roderick Random,” i. 13, 
18; his sketch of a dandy captain 
“ Whiffle,” 105; his indignation at 
the alliance of England with the Bar¬ 
bary States, 143 

South Seas, Anson's expedition to the, 
i. 13 

Spain, wars of England with, in 1739, 
i. 17 ; peace announced with England, 
136 ; the “ Family Compact” with 
France, 339 ; peace again made, 37 1; 
restoration of the Havannah to, 37 1; 
dispute respecting the Falkland 
Islands with, 408 ; her hostile prepa¬ 
rations against England, ii. 2,11; dis¬ 
sensions between, and the French 
forces in the West Indies, 281, 284 ; 
the Cadiz fleet, 269—279 ; peace with, 
405 

Spendelow, Lieutenant, R.N., his ser¬ 


vices with Keppel, and death in Brad- 
dock’s action near Fort du Quesne, i, 
205, 223 

Spry, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard, i. 331 
»., 328; letters of Keppel to, 331 — 
336 

Stanhope, Captain Sir Thomas, naval 
services of, i, 328; Keppel’s letters to, 
334, 336 

St. George, Chevalier de, in L’lrivin- 
cible, surrenders to Anson, and is hos¬ 
pitably treated in England, i. 104 
St. Vincent, Earl, interesting anecdotes 
of, by Captain Brenton and others, i. 
356 ; see Jervis, Sir John 
Stephens, Philip, Esq., Secretary to the 
Admiralty, his letters to Admiral 
Keppel, ii. 20, 47, 87, 227 ; Admiral 
Keppel to, 66, 87, 88,225, 229 
Stuart, Admiral, interviews of Captain 
Keppel at Portsmouth with, i. 119, 
131 

Tavistock, Marquis of, his high charac¬ 
ter, i. 373 n.; his nuptials with I.adv 
Elizabeth Keppel, 373; his early 
death,from afall when hunting,373 n. 
Tavistock, (Lady Elizabeth Keppel,) 
Marchioness of, her wedding described 
by Walpole, i. 374; her character and 
beauty, 402 n. ; her excessive grief 
for the Marquis's death, and voyage 
to Lisbon with her brother, Augustus 
Keppel, 399 ; her death, 400; the Ad¬ 
miral’s letter to the Rt Hon. Richard 
Rigby, dated Lisbon, 401; birth of 
her son, the late Lord William Rus¬ 
sell, (murdered by Courvoisier,) 400 
Temple, Earl, i. 340, 394 
Tetuan, Commodore Keppel’s proceed¬ 
ings at, i. 148, 171 

Thurot, Monsieur, armament of, at Dun¬ 
kirk, i. 278; is driven by Commodore 
Boys into Gottenburg, 280 
Townshend, the Hon. Charles, elo¬ 
quently praised by Edmund Burke, 
i. 390 

Townshend, George Lord, his quarrel 
with the Earl of Albemarle, i. 405 
n.; the Viscount’s letter, ii. 65 
Trowbridge, Sir Thomas, R.N., ii. 327 
Tryal sloop, the, Captain the Hon. J. 
Murray, i. 21; cruises off Masafuero 
Fernandez, 35 

Turtle, various species of, i. 46 

Uniform, Naval, origin of the, i. 105 
United States, ate North America 
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Upcott, Mr., bis antiquarian collection, 
in 209 

Vernon, Admiral, his failure at Cartha- 
gena, i. 18 

Vincent, Earl St., his journal, ii. 40,45 ; 
see Sir John Jervis 

Wager, the, sails under Captain Kidd, 
in Anson’s expedition, i. 21; is totally 
wrecked, under Captain Cheap, 87 
n„ 279 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his policy as mi¬ 
nister, i. 17 j his selection of naval 
and military commanders, 18 

Walpole, Horace, (Earl of Orford,) his 
correspondence quoted, i. 9, 77 it., 
196 n„ 221, 222 n., 239, 281, 366, 
374, 402 n., 405 n., 415; ii. 98, 102, 
255, 400 

Walter, Mr., his narrative of circum¬ 
stances attending Anson’s voyage, i. 
31,41 

Warren, Admiral Sir Peter, i. 95, 110, 
129, 136; his friendship for Ifeppel, 
102 


Washington, Major, his services in 
early life against the French invaders 
of the colonies in North America, i. 
195; attacks and kills De Jumonville, 
196; surrenders, at “the Meadows,” 
to the French, 197 ; his portrait, and 
badge of the “ Cincinnati, ii. 296— 
301 

Wentworth, General, his command in 
the West Indies, i. 18 

West Indies, naval campaigns for 
the protection of the islands in the, 
ii. 281. 

Wilkes, Mr., question of his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, i. 403 

Witlet, Captain, commendation of, i. 
168—170 

William III., apology for his partiality 
towards Lord Albemarle and his 
other countrymen, i. 3,4 

Woburn Abbey, paintings and enamel 
portraits at, i. 373 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, his military and 
public career, i. 365 


THE END. 
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1775 to 1778. 

In 1775 commenced the war with our American 
colonies, which has impressed so indelible a stain on 
the page of British history. 

By no one was this unnatural conflict regarded 
with more abhorrence than by Admiral Keppel. 
While numbers of naval officers flocked to the 
Admiralty, offering their services, and requesting 
employment, Admiral Keppel kept aloof, declar¬ 
ing that, “ If the necessities of the times called for 
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his services, and he knew that it was the King’s 
desire, he was ready to do his duty, hut not in the 
line of America.” 

No sooner were these hostilities commenced than 
preparations of a warlike nature were made both by 
France and Spain. Their designs could not be 
mistaken ; hut no efforts were made by the British 
Government to counteract them until the close of 
the following year, when the formidable armaments 
in the ports of France aroused ministers from their 
lethargy. 

Keppel, who, on the 6th of February of this year, 
was advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, received, in the month of November, a mes¬ 
sage from Lord Sandwich, delivered by Sir Hugh 
Palliser, stating that his Majesty requested to know 
whether, in case of a Avar with the continental’ 
powers, he would undertake the charge of the home 
fleet? To this he replied, that he was ready to 
attend and give his answer in person to his Majesty. 
He was accordingly admitted to a private audience, 
and, at the personal solicitation of the King, con¬ 
sented to assume the command of the Channel 
fleet. It was not, however, without some mis¬ 
givings that he found himself about to trust his 
hard-earned fame to ministers whom he knew to 
be unfriendly towards him, and in whom he placed 
not the slightest confidence. These feelings were 
not confined to his own breast. His friend and 
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cousin, the Duke of Richmond, seems to have 
had a presentiment of the treatment he was after¬ 
wards to receive. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Goodwood, Nov. 19th, 1776. 

“My dearest Admiral, —I cannot wish you joy 
of having a fleet to command, prepared by the 
Earl of Sandwich, with new men and officers, 
unacquainted with each other, to risk your reputa¬ 
tion and the fate of your country upon, against a 
French and Spanish fleet, who are, I fear, much 
better prepared. At the same time, I confess I do 
not see how you could refuse your service. Let 
me, however, advise you to insist upon your own 
terms. No one can be surprised that you should 
suspect a minister, whom you have constantly op¬ 
posed, of not giving you all the help he might do 
to a friend, ivithout suspecting him of treachery. 
If he has but a bad fleet to send out, ’tis doing 
Lord Sandwich no injustice to suppose he would be 
glad to put it under the command of a man whom 
he does not love, and yet whose name will justify 
the choice to the nation. If we meet with a mis¬ 
fortune, he hopes to get off:—he was not to blame 
for having given the command to a relation or 
friend. He chose the man the nation called for. 
He hopes to secure himself against the attacks of 
opposition, because he hopes to blend himself with 
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you in the operations carrying on, and if blame is 
to be borne, be will endeavour, by every art he is 
but too much master of, to throw it on your shoul¬ 
ders. I would advise you to have the condition of 
each ship examined by your own officers, and as¬ 
sented to by the Admiralty, in writing. 1 would 
insist upon having so many seamen to each ship, 
and the most distinct and clear orders before I went 
to sea. 

“ Your own judgment will enable you to weigh 
these and other considerations much better than 
any body else can possibly do, and how far you 
have a right to be indulged in the nomination of 
the man next in command to you, and other officers ; 
only be assured that the more peremptory and 
exact you are in every particular now, the safer 
and easier you will be hereafter. I would deter¬ 
mine not to trust Lord Sandwich for a piece of 
ropeyarn, but have the most authentic returns in 
due form. 

God bless you ! Pardon my impertinent zeal, 
and believe me ever, 

“ Your most affectionate, 

“ humble servant, 

“ Richmond, &c.” 

The Admiral’s services were, however, not re¬ 
quired at present. 

Another year elapsed, distinguished from the 
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preceding only by an increase of the atrocious 
cruelties perpetrated in this war. 

Admiral Keppel had, in the meanwhile, held 
himself in readiness for active employment. He 
was, however, left unnoticed and unconsulted, even 
as to the equipment of the fleet which the Admi¬ 
ralty were supposed to be preparing for his com¬ 
mand. He appears to have sensibly felt this slight. 
Writing to Lord Rockingham from Bath, on the 
14th of January, he says :— 

“ Most probably the K— will have no want 
of my services, and the seeming indifference of 

his M-towards me, since the first moment of 

my having been given to understand I might be 
called upon, I think, makes it advisable for me to 
keep out of town, which may help to shew my 
indifference towards them in return. 

“ The Bishop of Exeter* is at Windsor, and Sir 
Thomas Millerf will be got to town by a note from 
any of our friends known to him, or a civil line 
from yourself. 

“ If the Duke of Manchester should be in town 
you will, of course, see him. You know he is 
tolerably informed upon foreign matters. I wish 
he may not think that on those subjects you don’t 
attend enough to his intelligence. I know you 
will excuse my taking the liberty to hint this. 


* The Admiral’s brother, 
f Brother to Anue, Countess of Albemarle. 
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“ Now for a word for your lieutenant; as to 
his being in the Victory, should I hoist my flag, I do 
assure you that your wishes would have the prefer¬ 
ence to every other person, and you should not 
have had the trouble of asking it; but I thought it, 
of all others, a situation very unfit for the young 
man, greatly too inactive; and in regard to ad¬ 
vancement, not very promising. He cannot do 
better—he cannot do so well—as by depending 
upon Sir Hugh Palliser to put him forward. Per¬ 
haps he means him for one of his own officers. 
Should he be placed with me. Sir Hugh will have 
done with him; now, should Sir Hugh’s interest 
fail, and ours get better, he will he sure of help in 
a proper way, which is having a double chance. 
As I have now engaged myself, I cannot take him; 
but if I could, I should recommend his not accept¬ 
ing my offer. Employment in an active ship is 
the most proper for him, on his first advancement to 
a commission. I flatter myself my reasons will 
convince his friends so as to give them content. 
I am sure your Lordship will not imagine I am 
making excuses that are not sincere, because to 
yourself beyond every other friend I always speak 
straightforward. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Most faithfully, 

“ Your sincere, humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 
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In a letter to Lord Rockingham, dated “ Bath, 
March 2nd, 1777,” he writes : 

“ Surely the matters on the American side of 
the water wear a black and dismal aspect. Loss 
of men, money, and credit, seem to be all that 
has hitherto been the fate of this once proud and 
flourishing nation;—but yet it does not seem felt by 
the generality of people. The country is infatuated. 

“The Bishop of Exeter gets better, but it is by very 
slow degrees. He has certainly been very bad, and 
delayed too long in coming to Bath, and taking Dr. 
Moysey’s assistance. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Most faithfully, &c., 

“A. Keppel.” 

The opening of parliament on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1777, was marked by speeches of more than 
usual acrimony in both houses, and on both sides. 
In the House of Lords, the address, in answer to 
the King’s speech, called forth a warm debate, in 
which Lord Chatham, after condemning the war 
with that vehement eloquence for which he was 
so pre-eminently distinguished, reflected, in the 
strongest terms, on the defenceless state of the 
nation. “ What, my Lords,” he exclaimed—“ what 
is the present state of this nation ? It is big with 
difficulty and danger; it is full of the most destruc¬ 
tive circumstances : I say, my Lords, it is truly 
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perilous. What are these little islands,—Great 
Britain and Ireland ? What is your defence ?— 
Nothing ! What is the condition of your formidable 
and inveterate enemies, the two leading branches 
in the House of Bourbon ? They have a formidable 
navy. I say, my Lords, their intention is hostile. 
I know it. Their coasts are lined with troops, from 
the furthermost part of the coast of Spain up to 
Dunkirk. What have you to oppose them ? Not 
five thousand men in this island, nor more in 
Ireland; nor above twenty ships of the line, fully 
and sufficiently manned, that any Admiral’s repu¬ 
tation would permit to take the command of.” 

Lord Sandwich, in reply, declared “ that the noble 
Earl had been misinformed, or grossly deceived; 
that there were then forty-two ships of the line in 
commission in Great Britain, thirty-five of which 
were completely manned, and fit for sea at a 
moment’s notice. The noble Earl asked, after 
giving a deplorable account of our navy, with what 
justice I leave with your Lordships now to determine, 
where is the man of reputation in his profession 
who would stake his credit on any naval force we 
are able to send out ? I will answer his Lordship, 
that there is such a man (Admiral Keppel) to be 
found, who knows the present state of the navy, 
and is ready to stake his credit on the issue, and 
willing to meet the enemies of this country, if any 
such there be—as brave, gallant, and experienced 
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an officer—as respectably connected, and as nobly 
allied, as any in the service—a man in whom the 
noble Lord himself would wish to confide, and of 
whom he entertains the most exalted opinion.” 

Lord Shelburne, in an able speech, contradicted 
the assertion that Keppel was ready to stake his 
reputation on the fleet which Lord Sandwich could 
produce. “ The noble Lord,” he remarked, “ I 
think, with great justice, has passed the highest 
eulogiums on a certain great naval officer. I 
believe that not one of your Lordships enter¬ 
tains a second opinion of the professional and 
personal merit of that great man. But, in his 
Lordship’s zeal, 1 fear he has promised more for 
the Admiral than he would wish to be responsible 
for. He says, that officer is ready and willing to 
stake his reputation, as a professional man, on the 
present state of the British navy, in the event of a 
rupture with France and Spain. I question it. Is 
that gallant officer thoroughly informed of the whole 
of the arrangement so pompously described by the 
noble Lord ? Does he know and approve of the 
officers who are to serve under him and co-operate 
with him ? Do the inferior arrangements meet 
with his approbation? In short, is everything 
which creates confidence in an officer of judgment 
and experience perfectly within his knowledge ? 
I answer, these things cannot be; and for this 
reason,—if the public prints are to be depended 
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upon, that gentleman has been for a considerable 
time out of the kingdom ; he has been at Spa, 
for the recovery of his health. I know with what 
industry these reports have been circulated for some 
time past; and, I know too, to borrow a phrase 
from a great military officer, (General Burgoyne,) 
that there is a physical impossibility that they can 
be true. I grant, if the noble Earl is contented 
with the concession, that the officer alluded to is 
too gallant and brave, too full of military honour 
and personal spirit, to decline any service, when 
called upon by the interests of his country, in 
repelling the attacks of its natural and inveterate 
enemies.” After highly eulogizing Lord Howe, he 
added : “ These two officers, men of such transcend - 
ant desert, were passed by, neglected and insulted ; 
they were denied their rank; but nothing could 
quench the noble ardour they retained for the glory 
and interests of their country. In this sense : that 
one of them has accepted of a command, that the 
other is ready whenever called upon, I am willing to 
believe; but that either one or both, were or are 
willing to stake their credit on the issue, is what I 
can never be persuaded to assent to.” 

In the course of the debate, a Minister of the 
Crown declared, that those who differed from 
ministers were enemies to their country. This 
again brought forward the name of Keppel. The 
Duke of Grafton said: “ Nothing, my Lords, can 
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be more unparliamentary than the assumption, that 
every man who differs from administration is an 
enemy to his country. It is used only to answer 
the temporary purposes of debate; the very gallant 
naval officer, Admiral Keppel, who has been so 
often mentioned this night, is a striking instance of 
it. It is no secret to the noble Lords in office that 
that gentleman highly disapproves of the present 
unnatural civil war. He has frequently given a 
public testimony of his disapprobation, and has 
supported his opinion by his vote as a senator. How 
the noble Earl at the head of the naval department 
will reconcile his opinions with his conduct, I do 
not pretend to say ; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that this fleet, which has been so highly extolled, 
on which it is acknowledged the salvation of this 
country so entirely depends, should be trusted to a 
person who, according to the current ministerial 
language of this House, must be deemed ‘ an enemy 
to his country.’ ” 

The discussions in parliament, and the warlike 
preparations of France and Spain, made it evident 
that the principal states of Europe could not much 
longer be exempt from a participation in hostilities, 
which, hitherto, had been confined to our colonies. 
Steps were now taken by the English government 
for collecting officers and seamen for manning the 
navy. But, while all these preparations for the 
equipment of a fleet were in progress, the person 
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destined to its chief command was left to draw his 
own conclusions as to the probability of his services 
being required. 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Friday, January ‘2nd, 1778. 

“ My dear Lord, —I understand from an officer, 
who called here yesterday, that the Admiralty have 
ordered letters to he wrote, or adopted some other 
mode, to acquaint the lieutenants upon lialf-pay that 
they must appear, and take up commissions to such 
ships as the Lords appoint them to. I apprise you of 
this, that young Farrer may be advised to lose no 
time in making his appearance. He is so lately 
made an officer, that the Admiralty would have 
less difficulty in dismissing him the service, if he 
neglects appearing, than punishing an old officer. 
You cannot doubt my taking the young gentleman, 
it being your wish, as one of my lieutenants, the 
moment I have an opening ; but, that there may be 
no objection to him, he must conduct himself, till I 
can receive him, properly, and as other officers do 
upon the present summons. I can’t guess that he 
can have a reasonable excuse to keep baQk from 
service at this time. Be assured, my dear Marquis, 
that a recommendation from you will always take 
place of all others, if not before engaged. 

“ I am, most truly, 

“ Your sincere humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ London, January 7th, 1778. 

“ My dear Marquis, —The times are big with 
distress and danger ; and though, perhaps, I ought 
not to allow myself to be fearful, yet am I full of 
alarm and uneasiness for my country, for my friends, 
and for myself. I have been told that, although 
every hour may be, nay, is, productive of matter not 
to be neglected, that the different Ministers are sepa¬ 
rated at their different villas. The long recess of 
Parliament seems now productive of every evil, and 
is, in my poor opinion, a most impeachable matter. 
I enclose you the produce of last night’s troubled 
mind, and am most truly yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

“ In case America and France join in war against 
England— 

“ The West India islands seem an object pointed 
out to the Americans, which, undoubtedly, they 
will not neglect; and, if assisted by the French, I 
am unable to judge how they are to be secured 
against an attack skilfully planned and conducted. 
How to protect our fisheries afterwards is not easy 
to determine. Our distant East India possessions, 
I fear, cannot be protected. The defence of England 
and Ireland, with Gibraltar, (which latter would be 
valuable to protect our Mediterranean trade,) is all 
my poor judgment allows me to expect. This being 
the probable state of what must ensue, what a 
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dangerous situation do honest men get into that 
lend themselves to direct the public councils from 
this moment! 

“ It is said that France has signed, with Messrs. 
Franklin and Deane, a treaty of commerce with Ame¬ 
rica. If true, it is little less than a declaration of 
war. It would, however insulting and humiliating, 
be imprudent now to resent it, unless there was a 
tempting object to be struck, that would be felt by 
France in the beginning of the war. Objects 
should be considered and looked after, as well 
relating to Spain as France. 

“ The treaty of commerce mentioned, must, 
I think, require being ratified by the American 
Congress before it can be finally binding, unless it 
is a trade only, agreed upon for the convenience of 
the present moment.. The measure, under any 
description, seems to point out most clearly the 
necessity of calling the forces from the continent of 
North America. Orders should, without loss of 
time, be sent to call them away, declaring to the 
Congress the determination of leaving them to their 
own consideration, and meaning no further hos¬ 
tilities towards them, but a wish to accommo¬ 
date upon mutual advantages. In short, some 
step of this sort should be taken. It might, per¬ 
haps, interrupt the union of the Congress and 
Colonies, and create dissension, and, at least, pro¬ 
duce something not altogether French. If old 
commissioners are improper for this business, a 
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fresh commission should instantly follow the above 
declaration. 

“ The ships and troops directed to leave Ame¬ 
rica should directly he reinforced with five ships of 
the line from hence, of the least draught of water, 
and Lord Howe should he directed, when he has 
embarked the troops, to despatch two ships of 
the line and two frigates to Jamaica, with at least 
1500 troops. The same sea force and troops to 
the Leeward Islands. With the rest of the fleet 
and army, he should proceed to Europe, and endea 
vour to make Ireland, where he should be ordered 
to land such a proportion of his army as, upon 
consideration, may be thought a wise measure ; 
and after landing the troops, as directed by his in¬ 
structions, to lose no time in proceeding up the 
English Channel, to Spithead, unless his Lordship 
gets intelligence, whilst in Ireland, that a fleet of the 
enemy, superior to the one he commands, is cruis¬ 
ing in his track to interrupt him. In such case, he 
will do well to remain in Ireland till he can obtain in¬ 
structions from the King’s Ministers how to proceed. 

“ Naval Force at Home. 

“ Thirty-five ships already declared fit for immediate 
service. 

“ Seven in great forwardness. . 

“ Five now commissioned,—three months back¬ 
ward of the five ships immediately preceding. 
“ Six ordered to be fitted to relieve them: these 
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may be reckoned two months or six weeks 
backward of the five just commissioned. 

“ The five ships I propose to be sent to Lord 
Howe will reduce the home force to thirty ships, 
but will soon be thirty-seven. With this force, I 
think five ships should be kept at Plymouth, with 
a rear-admiral in constant readiness to proceed, vic¬ 
tualled for foreign service, and a frigate attached to 
this squadron. Besides the squadron with the rear- 
admiral, two or three ships should be kept in readi¬ 
ness to send with despatches. 

“ Every ship not commissioned should be for¬ 
warded with all despatch, and every frigate adapted 
to the service of sailing should be obtained. 

“ Stores of every kind should be considered, 
and got in as fast as they can be purchased.” 

The affairs of Great Britain had now assumed a 
most alarming aspect. General Burgoyne and the 
whole of his army had been taken prisoners by the 
Americans. To complete our embarrassments, 
France, who, to use the words of Lord Chatham, 
“ had been watching the conduct of our Cabinet, 
and waiting the maturity of her errors,” entered 
into a treaty with our revolted colonies, which was 
signed at Paris op the 6th of February of this 
year. 

The notification of this compact produced no 
immediate declaration of hostilities, but both na- 
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tions made active preparations for war. The 
French collected a large fleet at Brest, and dis¬ 
patched bodies of troops from tlie interior to the 
coast, in order to distract the attention of the British 
Government, and at the same time to alarm them with 
the fear of an invasion. England, in the meanwhile, 
called out her militia. Camps were formed at dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and the whole country 
was put in a posture of defence. But our chief 
reliance was placed upon the Channel fleet, of which 
Admiral Keppel was now at length summoned 
to take the command. 

When called upon to serve in 1770, the 
Admiral had requested the Admiralty to have the 
Victory got ready for his flag. In a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Lord Sandwich, dated “ Audley Square, 
10th of March, 1778,” he writes :— 

“ My Lord, —Since I had the honour of con¬ 
versing with your Lordship upon the equipment of 
the victory, 1 recollected that I had omitted giving 
you my thoughts upon the heavy guns that have been 
usually put on board ships of the first rate, and 
which I wish to propose to your Lordship being of 
a lesser size. 

“ At present the lower deck guns carry a ball of 
421bs. A gun carrying a ball of 321bs. weight 
seems, to my poor judgment, preferable on many 
accounts. 

VOL. II. c 
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“ First,—Because it may, on board a ship, be fired 
much oftener than a larger gun. 

“ Secondly,—Because the lesser guns may be used 
in service at particular times, when guns of 421bs. 
ball cannot be managed at all, and tlie smaller gun 
will admit of being traversed more fore and aft. 

“ Thirdly,—Because it will be a considerable ease 
to a ship at sea. 

“ And fourthly,—Because almost every sea officer 
of rank that I have conversed with on the matter 
agrees with these opinions most thoroughly. 

“ I am, therefore, my Lord, very desirous that the 
gun carrying a 321b. ball should be directed and esta¬ 
blished as the lower tier of guns on board the Victory. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, with much respect, 
“Your Lordship’s 

“ Most obedient and humble servant, 

“A. Keppel.” 

It is worthy of remark, that Keppel’s suggestion 
was adopted, and ships of the first rate have ever 
since carried 32-pounders on their lower decks. 

On the 22nd of March, Keppel received his 
instructions and commission as Commander-in- 
chief of the Channel Fleet. The letter which 
follows is of same date as his appointment:— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ My dear Lord, —I was unable to call upon 
you this morning before my leaving town. I wished 
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it much, though it would have been only for a 
friendly conversation of no concern but to myself. 

“ The very important charge I am called to, in 
the command of the fleet, you will easily believe, 
causes much anxiety upon my mind. It operates 
in many ways ; among others, the good opinion the 
country in general expresses towards me, gives to 
them expectations, I fear, much beyond my poor 
abilities to perform. My zeal and exertion is all I 
can promise, as long as my health will permit me 
to be in active service. I have not complained 
much, although I have been unwell for this last 
week. The quiet of Bagshot, for one day, will, I 
hope, set me up a little. I mean to leave this Tues¬ 
day morning, about six o’clock, for Portsmouth; 
and unless something unforeseen happens to pre¬ 
vent me, 1 think it probable that I may be in town 
Saturday or Sunday. 

“ My respects attend the Marchioness. I am, 
ever most truly, my dear Lord, 

“ Your obedient and humble servant, 

“ Bagshot, March 22nd, 1778.” “ A. KePPEL. 

Two days after the date of this letter, Admiral 
Keppel proceeded to Portsmouth ; and, as the Vic¬ 
tory was not yet ready to receive him, hoisted his 
flag on board the Prince George. But, instead of 
the noble fleet he had been led to expect, there were 
only six ships of the line in any degree fit for ser- 

c2 
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vice, a great scarcity of sailors, and an almost total 
deficiency of stores and provisions. 

This state of things tallied neither with the decla¬ 
ration of the Prime Minister, who a month before 
had boasted that “ the navy was never in greater 
strength,” nor with that of the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, in the preceding November, had 
affirmed that there were “ thirty-five ships of the 
line ready for sea and fit for actual service, and 
seven more in great forwardness, which would be 
ready in a fortnight.” 

The Admiral appears to have behaved with great 
temper and discretion upon this unpleasant emer¬ 
gency. lie maintained a total silence upon the 
subject; and, finding the force collected insufficient 
to require his personal superintendence, returned 
to town, and quietly and earnestly urged bis appli¬ 
cations to the Admiralty, who now endeavoured to 
make up for their former negligence, and employed 
every means to render the fleet as effective as pos¬ 
sible. 

The following letter probably first suggested the 
abolition of a practice common in the navy prior to 
that period:— 

TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., SECRETARY TO THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

“ Audley Square, 12th of April, 1778. 

“Sir, —The method adopted of painting the 
names of the ships in large capitals on their sterns, 
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however proper and useful for the purpose intended, 
whilst the ships were lying in ordinary in the har¬ 
bours, I cannot but apprehend may be improper and 
subject to great inconvenience, in cruising, if against 
an enemy, as it will lead neutral vessels that speak 
with the King’s ships to the knowledge of their 
exact force, and assist the information those sent 
upon such an errand may be disposed to give to the 
enemy. 

“ 1 shall therefore hope their Lordships will per¬ 
mit me to* solicit their leave and direction to the 
Navy Board, to have the names rubbed out of the 
sterns of those ships that are under my command. 

“I am, Sir, your most obedient 

“ and very humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

To stimulate the seamen and artificers at their 
different occupations, the King and Queen visited 
the dock-yards and shipping at Chatham, Sheerness, 
and Portsmouth. At the latter place, they remained 
a week, during which time, the King held a levee on 
board Keppel’s ship, the Prince George. 


ADMIRAL KErPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Portsmouth, April 26tl>, 1778. 

“ My dear Lord, —You will easily imagine the 
hurry everybody is in here, fitting out a very large 
fleet, and making great preparations to receive the 
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King, who, I understand, is to be here next Satur¬ 
day, The last easterly winds have plagued me 
with spasms very much, but this day promises me 
some ease. I hope Lady Rockingham has quite 
got clear of her complaint, and that you are re¬ 
turned well a^d rich from Newmarket. I propose 
going on board for good and all (attendance upon 
the King excepted) next Thursday. That day and 
Friday will be my own, if you should like to fly 
down, though 1 hardly know where to get you a 
room to sleep in. I think you would not like to be 
here, while Majesty is, crowded as it will be. When 
he leaves Portsmouth, there will probably be but a 
short time for the fleet to remain. If it should stay 
three or four days, it would be as good a time as 
any other, perhaps better; but now and then you 
will find confusion and inconvenience to yourself 
in getting lodged. 

“ My respects to Lady Rockingham. I write in 
great haste, and am, ever most faithfully, 

“ Your sincere humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel. 

By the beginning of May, a considerable force 
was assembled at Portsmouth. The Admiral had 
every prospect of being shortly at sea, when he re¬ 
ceived an order to place nine of his ships of the 
line under the command of Vice-Admiral Byron, 
who was then at Plymouth, and about to proceed 
to Gibraltar, to prevent Monsieur d’Estaing’s sail- 
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ing from Toulon. These ships were to be manned 
and fitted with the utmost despatch, and Admiral 
Keppel’s fleet, which had been so hastily gathered 
together to protect this kingdom from invasion, was 
stripped of men, stores, and provisions, to supply 
another expedition. Such was the scarcity of stores, 
that even the tacks and sheets of the Valiant, and 
other cordage rove in that ship, and in the Ramillies, 
then under Keppel’s command, were unrove and 
given to Byron’s ships. Notwithstanding this assist¬ 
ance, Byron was unable to proceed to sea until the 
9th of June, nearly two months after D’Estaing had 
sailed from Toulon. 

On the 16th of May, Admiral Keppel shifted his 
flag from the Prince George to the Victory, Captain 
Faulkener, having as his first captain Rear-Admiral 
Campbell, who, from the love and esteem he enter 
tained for the Admiral, volunteered to sail with him 
in this subordinate capacity. 

On the 4th of June, the fleet dropped down to 
St. Helen’s. 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Victory, St. Helen’s Roads, June 6th, 1778. 

“ My dear Lord, —I enclose you a letter that I 
received from my nephew, George Keppel; and 
this informs you that if the weather is tolerable, I 
shall get to sea this afternoon. 
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“ D’Estaing’s fleet was seen through the Straits 
of Gibraltar the 17th of May, and was left the 18th, 
steering* to go between the island of Madeira and 
the Canary islands;—a course that does not deter¬ 
mine whether for North America or the sugar 
islands. 

“Any letters from you, directed to the care of 
John Lloyd, Esq., Plymouth Dock, will get to me 
frequently. 

“The weather has been blowing and dirty, but 
being in the soft quarter, S.W., I have not suffered 
as I generally do with fine northerly winds. 

“ My respects most sincerely attend Lady Rock¬ 
ingham, and I am ever, my dear Lord, 

“ Your faithful and devoted humble servant, 

“ A. Kepihsl.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


BREAKING OUT OF HOSTILITIES—KEPPEL’S ACTION 
OFF BREST—REMARKS UPON ITS INDECISIVE 
RESULTS. 


Departure of the Fleet—Secret Instructions—Breaking out of hos¬ 
tilities—Action between the Arethusa and Belle Poule—The 
French declare the English to be the aggressors, and direct repri¬ 
sals—Keppel discovers the great superiority of the French fleet— 
—Returns to port—Is neglected by the Admiralty- Insulted by 
the Ministerial press—11 is manly forbearance—Is reinforced— 
Falls in with the French fleet—Three days' chase.—The action off 
Brest—Captain Jervis’s private journal of the action—Conduct of 
Sir Hugh l’alliser—Keppel returns to England. 

1778. 


The Commander-in-Chief got under weigh on 
the 13th of June. The following ships comprised 
his fleet:— 


Ships. 

Commanders. Guns. 

Men. 

Monarch . . . 

Capt. Rowley . . • 

74 

600] 

Hector . . . 

Capt. Sir J. Hamilton, Bt. 74 

600 

Exeter . • . 

Capt. Nott. 

64 

500 

Queen . . .. 

f Sir R. Harland, Bart, j 
l Capt. Prescott . . J 

90 

750 

Shrewsbury . . 

Sir John Lockhart Ross 

74 

600 

Cumberland 

Capt. Peyton . . ; . 

74 

600 

Berwick . . . 

Capt. Hon. K. Stewart 

74 

600 

Stirling Castle . 

Capt. Lloyd .... 

64 

500 j 


Division. 


Vice- 
Admiral 
of the Red. 
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Ships. 

Commanders. G 

uns. 

Men. 

Division. 

Courageux . . 

Lord Mulgrave . . . 

74 

0001 

Sandwich . . 

Capt. Edwards . . . 

no 

750 


Valiant . . . 

Capt. Hon. J. L. Gower 
' Hon. Augustus Keppel 

74 

0(H) 

Admiral of 
the Blue 
> and 

Victory . • . 

Rear-Admiral Campbell 

100 

894 

.Captain Faulkner 



Commander- 

Foudroyant . . 

Capt. Jervis. 

80 

050 

in-chief. 

Prince George . 

Sir John Lindsay . . . 

00 

750 


Bienfaisant . . 

Captain Maebride . . 

04 

500. 


Elizabeth . . 

Capt. Hon. II. Maitland 

74 

600 


Robust . . . 

Capt. Hood. 

746 00 


Ocean . . -i 

Sir Hugh Palliser, Rt., 
Capt. Luforey . . . 

j-00 

750 

Vice- 

Admiral 

America . . . 

Lord Longford . . . 

04 

500 

of the Blue. 

Egmout . . . 

Capt. Allen. 

74 

000 


Ramillies. . . 

Capt. Digby .... 

74 

000 



Arethusa, Fox, and Proserpine, frigates; Alert and Meredith, 
armed cutters ; Vulcan, fire-ship. 

The Formidable, of 90 guns, Captain Bazely ; 
and Belleisle, of 64 guns, Captain Brooks, joined 
shortly afterwards. 

The following are the instructions under which 
Admiral Keppel sailed :— 

“ Secret, Instructions for the Honourable Augustus Keppel, 
Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his Majesty's fleet, 
and Commander-in-Chief of a squadron of his Majesty’s 
in the Channel Soundings, or wherever else his service 
may require ships employed, and to be employed. 

“ Whereas, the very considerable armaments making in the 
ports of France, together with the late offensive proceedings of 
the French Court, give the strongest reason to apprehend that 
their attentions may be hostile against his Majesty’s dominions 
and subjects. And whereas, from intelligence received, there 
is reason to believe that the French squadron, fitted out at 
Toulon, is designed to join the squadron at Brest; and it being 
of great importance that the junction of those squadrons should, 
if possible, be prevented, and that the troops destined to re- 
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iuforee the garrison of Gibraltar, which are to embark at 
Portsmouth about the 24th inst., and proceed from thence 
under the convoy of Commodore Evans, in the Invincible, in 
conjunction with the Exeter, should be protected from any 
attempts that may be made to interrupt them by the ships from 
Brest. You are, therefore, in pursuance of his Majesty’s plea¬ 
sure, signified to us by Lord Viscount Weymouth, one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State, hereby required and directed, so 
soon as the troops before mentioned are embarked, to take 
Commodore Evans under your command, (he being directed to 
obey your orders,) and putting to sea, the first opportunity of 
wind and weather, with the Commodore and his convoy, and 
such, of the ships of the squadron under your command as are in 
readiness, you are to proceed down the Channel into the latitude 
of Ushant, direct him to prosecute his voyage to Gibraltar, agree¬ 
able to the orders he shall have received from us; ordering, if 
you judge it necessary, some of the ships of your squadron to 
accompany the convoy, for its greater security, so much further 
on its way as you may think proper; and then to rejoin you 
on such rendezvous as you shall appoint. When you have 
despatched the convoy for Gibraltar, as above mentioned, you 
are, in further pursuance of his Majesty’s pleasure, to cruise at 
such a distance, and upon such a station, off the port of Brest, 
as you shall judge most proper to prevent the junction of the 
French squadrons above mentioned, and to intercept any ships 
that may attempt to sail from Brest to molest the convoy going 
to Gibraltar. If you fall in with, or discover the Toulon 
squadron attempting to push into Brest, you are to use'your 
utmost endeavours to take or destroy it; and if the Brest 
squadron, or any part of it should put to sea, you are to use 
the like endeavours to take or destroy such of the ships as you 
may be able to come up with. 

“ If the Brest squadron should slip by you, and proceed up 
the British Channel or to any part of the coast of Ireland, you 
are immediately to follow it; or, if you receive certain intelli¬ 
gence of its having taken any other route, you are, in that case, 
to pursue it, if there is a probability of your being able to over¬ 
take it, without leaving Great Britain and Ireland exposed, the 
protection of which must always be the principal object of 
your care and attention. 
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“If, in the course of your cruise, any of (he ships of your 
squadron in chasing, or otherwise, should fall in with any 
French ships of the line of battle, they are to use their endea¬ 
vours to take or destroy them; and, in case any French 
frigates of war should attend upon the fleet, or appear to be 
■watching your motions, you are to oblige them to desist, and, 
on their refusal, to seize them and scud them to England. 

Intelligence having been received that several rich ships, 
bound to France from the East Indies, (a list of which is 
enclosed,) are shortly expected at Port L’Orient, or some other 
port in the Bay of Biscay, you are to direct the several com¬ 
manders of the ships of your squadron, in case they fall in 
with the said ships, or any of them, to seize them and send 
them to some convenient port in England, to be secured until 
his Majesty’s further pleasure concerning them shall be known, 
taking care that every person belonging to all ships so seized 
or intercepted be well treated, and that no plunder or embezzle¬ 
ment be made of any effects on board. 

In case the Toulon squadron shall have joined the squadron 
at Brest before you arrive upon your station, or while you are 
upon it should elude your vigilance, and find the means of 
passing you into that port, and the two squadrons, when com¬ 
bined, should venture to come out, or if at the time the 
Toulon squadron may be attempting to push into the port of 
Brest, (pursued, perhaps, by the squadron under your com¬ 
mand,) the squadron in that port should come out, in order to 
succour and effect a junction with the other, you are, in either 
of these cases, if the superiority of the French fleet is not very 
apparent, to give them battle. But if the French fleet, when 
the squadrons above mentioned are joined, shall be manifestly 
superior to yours, and should come out to meet you, or if you 
are satisfied that, after the junction of the two squadrons at 
Brest, they are superior to you, though they do not come out, 
you arc, in either of those cases, to return with the squadron 
under your command to St. Helen’s for a re-inforcement, it 
being our intention to direct not only the ships of your 
squadron which may not be in readiness to sail with you, but 
also such others as shall from time to time be got ready, to 
assemble at that place for the purpose of reinforcing you if it 
be necessary. 
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“ You are, during the course of your cruise, to take or 
destroy all such ships and vessels belonging to the rebellious 
colonies, and all ships and vessels going to or returning from 
trading with those colonies, as you may fall in with. 

“ And whereas the great armaments that are making in the 
ports of Spain may, eventually, be ordered to join those in the 
ports of France, the preventing of which is of very great con¬ 
sequence, you are therefore, in pursuance of his Majesty’s 
pleasure, signified as afore-mentioned, hereby required and 
directed to endeavour to seize any Spanish ships of war of the 
line that you may discover or meet with acting in conjunction 
with the French, and to intercept such as may be attempting 
to enter, or are evidently bound to any of the ports of France ; 
but in all other cases you are to consider the ships of Spain 
as those of a power at pence and in friendship with Great 
Britain, and to afford them any assistance or protection they 
may stand in need of. 

“ You are to transmit to our secretary, for our information, 
before you sail, a copy of your intended rendezvous, and of the 
signals by which the ships of your squadron are to know each 
other; and you are to send to him, during your cruise, 
frequent accounts of your proceeding, with such intelligence as 
you may receive that may be necessary to be communicated to 
us, directing the officer by whom you send your despatches to 
forward the same, from the port, where he arrives, by express. 

“ While you are employed on the service before mentioned, 
you are to protect such of the trade and ships of his Majesty’s 
subjects as may fall in your way. 

“ You arc to continue in the said service for the space of one 
month after you arrive upon your station ; and, at the expira¬ 
tion of that time, to return with your squadron to St. Helen’s, 
sending, by an express, an account of your arrival and pro¬ 
ceedings, and waiting there for further orders. 

“ Given, &c., 25th April, 1778. 

“ Signed Sandwich, Lisburne, 

J. Buller, H. Peyton.” 

Scarcely had the Admiral arrived on his station 
when two French frigates, accompanied by two 
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smaller vessels, were seen in the distance. Their 
manoeuvres led him to suspect their object was to 
reconnoitre his fleet. Some little misgiving appears 
to have occurred in his mind, lest his detaining 
these vessels should be the means of inducing the 
French to declare war, and furnish Ministers with 
a pretext for denouncing him as the sole cause of 
involving his country in fresh difficulties. On the 
other hand, as these ships had seen his fleet, and 
would carry information to France of the force he 
had with him, he might be charged with gross negli¬ 
gence if he should suffer them to proceed without 
endeavouring to gain information respecting the 
naval force at Brest. In this dilemma, he deter¬ 
mined to act in such a manner as would in his 
judgment he most conducive to the interest of the 
country, and he directed the fleet to chase. 

Between five and six o’clock in the evening, Sir 
William Burnaby, in the Milford frigate, got along¬ 
side the Licorne, a French frigate of 32 guns and 
230 men. Her captain was requested to accom¬ 
pany the Milford to the Admiral, and upon his 
refusal to do so, the Licorne was brought into the 
fleet. At nine o’clock at night the Admiral 
directed Sir Charles Douglas to bring the French 
ship under the Victory’s stern, and at the same 
time instructed him to shew every civility to the 
French captain. The next morning, the Licorne 
put about on the opposite tack, with the intention 
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of making her escape. A shot was fired across her 
bow, as a signal for her to keep her course, when 
she suddenly poured her whole broadside, with a 
general discharge of musketry, into the America, 
and instantly struck her colours. This treach¬ 
erous act was the more unjustifiable, as Lord 
Longford, the captain of the America, was, at the 
moment, standing on the gunwale of his own ship, 
in friendly conversation with the French com¬ 
mander. Providentially, only four of the America’s 
men were wounded. A single broadside from the 
America would, in all probability, have sunk the 
Licorne, but Lord Longford contented himself with 
simply sending her under the Victory’s stern. 

In the meantime, the French frigate, La Belle 
Poule, with a 10-gun schooner in company, was 
closely pursued by the Arethusa, Captain Mar¬ 
shall, and the Alert cutter, Lieutenant Fairfax. 
As sqoii as the Arethusa came up with her chase, 
the French captain was requested to bring to. 
Upon his refusal, Captain Marshall fired a shot 
across his bow, which was returned by a broadside 
from the Frenchman. A furious engagement en¬ 
sued. In about two hours the Arethusa was so 
much damaged in her sails and rigging as to be¬ 
come unmanageable. During the action, both 
ships had drifted close on the enemy’s shore, and 
while the British frigate remained a complete wreck, 
the French ship managed, by the aid of a light 
breeze, to run into a small bay amongst the 
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rocks, whence she was next morning towed out of 
danger. 

While the Arethusa was engaged with ‘ the Belle 
Poule, Lieut. Fairfax, in the Alert cutter, got along¬ 
side the French schooner, Le Courier, and re¬ 
quested her commander to stand to the fleet. He 
replied “ He should do as the frigate did and 
when the Belle Poule fired into the Arethusa, he 
also poured his broadside into the Alert. Lieutenant 
Fairfax immediately ran on board of him, and after 
a smart action of an hour, compelled him to strike. 

The following morning the Pallas, another French 
frigate, was brought into the fleet. From the extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour of the captain of the Licorne, 
Admiral Keppel felt it his duty to detain this last 
vessel. 

The seizure and detention of these ships furnished 
the French with a pretence for charging the British 
nation with being the aggressors, and for issuing 
directions for reprisals. But as war had not been 
formally declared, several French merchant ships 
were allowed to pass unmolested through the fleet. 

From papers found on board the Licorne' and 
Belle Poule, and from information given by the 
prisoners, Keppel found to his astonishment that 
the French had thirty-two sail of the line, besides 
ten or twelve frigates in Brest Roads.* 

* “ Admiral Keppel found on board of each of the frigates La Pallas 
and La Licorne written orders not to molest that useful navigator, 
Captain Cook, on any account whatever.”—Maritime Campaign of 
1778, p. 5. 
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Had the crippling of the French fleet been the 
principal object of the Admiral’s expedition, he 
might have been justified in remaining on his cruis¬ 
ing ground, and, notwithstanding the inferiority of 
his own force, in giving battle to the enemy. But 
as his secret instructions expressly enjoined him, 
if he found the force at Brest superior to that of the 
English, to return to St. Helen’s for a reinforce¬ 
ment, and not to leave exposed Great Britain and 
Ireland ; the protection of which was to be the 
principal object of his care and attention, he found 
himself under the painful necessity of returning 
to England. In his letter to the Admiralty, he 
writes :— 

“ I cannot help, as an officer, allowing that the 
fleet under my command, of twenty ships of the 
line and two or three frigates, is manifestly infe¬ 
rior to the French fleet, as above stated. My 
instructions directing me, in such an event, to repair 
to St. Helen’s, I think myself obliged, unpleasant 
as my feelings are upon the occasion, to repair 
thither. 

“I am not bold enough, however my pride 
otherwise might have influenced me, to risk the 
fate of England upon the appearance of such infe¬ 
riority on the side of the English fleet. 

“ I, however, most ardently hope that his Ma¬ 
jesty may think well of my proceedings. The im¬ 
portance of my trust in the care and safety of his 

VOL. II. d 
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dominions will never allow me, whilst the charge 
is in my hands, to risk a battle improperly, with¬ 
out at least an appearance of nearly an equality of 
of force, unless I have the King’s express commands 
to do it, through the channel of the Admiralty; 
when that is his pleasure, he may be sure of my 
readiness to obey.” 

The fleet anchored at St. Helen’s on the 27th of 
June. 

No official notice, either in the shape of praise or 
blame, was taken of the course which Admiral Keppel, 
from a strong sense of duty, was led to adopt; 
but a similar silence was not preserved by the pub¬ 
lications in the interest of the government. His 
return to port was ascribed to the most disgraceful 
motives, and he was directly threatened with the 
fate of Byng. 

The treatment he received was thus mentioned 
in the House of Lords, by his old comrade, Augustus 
Hervey, who had recently succeeded to the Earldom 
of Bristol:—“Instead,” said he, “of applause and 
testimonies of approbation for his conduct, the 
tools and scribblers of power were employed 
in every quarter of the town to whisper and 
write away his exalted character, by throwing out 
everywhere, that he had seized that opportunity of 
an imaginary force, to sacrifice the trade and every¬ 
thing else to his political revenge. The pensioned 
vehicles of infamy, detraction, and villany, poured 
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forth the dictates of their more infamous and pro¬ 
fligate protectors and paymasters, not only by as¬ 
serting that Admiral Keppel’s return to port was in 
hopes of ruining the ministry, but also by a con¬ 
stant abuse on all those whose experience and whose 
judgment in naval matters justified the Admiral’s 
conduct, and who dared to withstand the extended 
rod of power by so doing; and these were the re¬ 
ports of the day, these the grateful returns he then 
met with, and these the seeds that were then sown, 
and intended to produce his destruction hereafter.” 

Admiral Keppel observed, on this trying occasion, 
the same prudent and manly forbearance which 
had characterized his conduct upon discovering 
how grossly he had been deceived, as to the number 
of ships ready for sea. He bore in silence the un¬ 
merited obloquy lavished upon him by his anony¬ 
mous accusers, abstained from criminating the First 
Lord of the Admiralty—for which a bare statement 
of facts would have sufficed—did all in his power 
to stifle discontent in others, and made every effort 
to equip his fleet for sea. 

The Admiral’s return to port naturally excited 
considerable alarm among the merchants of Great 
Britain ; but the arts of his political enemies could 
not destroy the confidence they reposed in him. 
Mr. Long, Chairman of the West India Planters’ and 
Merchants’ Society, wrote to assure him of the confi¬ 
dence that was placed in him. In his reply he wrote 
that, “ he hoped to give complete protection to the 

d 2 
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trade of the country; that the protection of com¬ 
merce, he concluded, was the first object and duty 
of a naval Commander-in-chief; that such had 
always been Lord Anson’s way of thinking, in 
whose school he had been bred ; and he trusted 
that the gentlemen on ’Change would give him 
credit for such sentiments, and a conduct con¬ 
formable.” 

A supply of seamen having been obtained by the 
fortunate arrival of the first two of our West India 
fleets and the Levant trade, Keppel was enabled to 
put to sea on the 9th of July, with twenty-four 
sail of the line, four frigates, and two fire-ships. 
Two days afterwards he was joined by six more 
line-of-battle ships, and his fleet was thus made up 
to thirty sail of the line. These ships were thrown 
into three divisions ; the van being commanded by 
Sir Robert Harland, Vice-Admiral of the Red ; the 
centre by Admiral Keppel; and the rear by Sir 
Hugh Palliser, Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

On the day previous to Admiral Keppel’s de¬ 
parture from Portsmouth, the French fleet, con¬ 
sisting of thirty-two sail of the line, and a vast 
number of frigates, sailed from Brest. This fleet 
was likewise divided into three divisions, under the 
command of Count D’Orvilliers, assisted by the 
Count Duchaffault, the Duke of Chartres,* and 
three other admirals. 


* “ The Duke of Chartres, afterwards the infamous Orleans, took 
occasion to acquaint Sir George (Rodney) that he was to have a com- 
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Scarcely had the French fleet left Brest, when they 
fell inwiththeLivelyfrigate.CaptainBiggs, which had 
been stationed off that port to watch their motions. 
The Curieuse, a ten-gun cutter, and the Iphig&iie 
frigate, commanded by the Sieur de Kersaint, or¬ 
dered the Captain of the Lively to come and speak 
to the French Admiral. Upon his refusal, the Sieur 
de Kersaint gave orders for firing. Captain Biggs 
finding himself surrounded by the enemy, struck 
his colours, and was conducted by the Iphigdnie 
into Brest. 

It was hardly possible for two fleets, comprising 
so large a number of ships, and spreading over so 
great an extent of ocean, to be in search of one 
another, especially in the long days of summer, 
without shortly meeting. In the afternoon of the 
23rd of July, the weather, which had been hazy, 
clearing up, the French fleet was discovered in the 
N.E. quarter, at about three leagues distant. The 
signal for forming the line was instantly thrown out. 

The French Admiral at first appeared desirous of 
bringing on a general engagement; but as soon as 

maud in the fleet which was to be opposed to that under the com¬ 
mand of his friend and countryman, Mr. Keppel, and with an insulting 
air, asked him what he thought would be the consequence of their 
meeting? _‘ That my countryman will carry your Royal Highness 
home with him to learn English,’ was the spirited reply.”—Life of 
Lord Rodney, vol. i. p. 184. 

In the action of the 27th of July, the Duke of Chartres retired into 
the hold of his ship, and refused to come on deck until the engage¬ 
ment was over. 
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he became aware of the increase of his adversary’s 
force, he relinquished the design, and used the 
utmost diligence and caution to defeat Keppel’s 
endeavours to bring him to action. 

By the time our fleet had formed in line of 
battle ; the evening had closed in, and Keppel hove 
to, trusting the next morning to be engaged with 
the enemy. A change of wind, with a fresh gale 
in the night, made a considerable difference in the 
relative position of the two fleets. In the morning, 
the French fleet was seen attempting to escape 
under a press of sail; upon which Keppel threw 
out the signal for a general chase. 

Two of the enemy’s ships of the line having 
fallen to the leeward, the admiral, who felt he 
could not force on a general action, with the wind 
in its present quarter, resolved to cut off these 
vessels, and thereby to compel the French Admiral 
either to sacrifice them, or to hazard an engage¬ 
ment in their defence. Mons. D’Orvilliers, how¬ 
ever, chose rather to suffer a reduction of his 
strength than to risk a battle. The two ships, 
being excellent sailors, were not taken; they were, 
however, so effectually separated, as to be unable 
to rejoin the fleet during the remainder of the 
cruise. 

For four successive days the French continued 
to hold the weather gauge, and Keppel vainly 
endeavoured to bring them to action. Finding it 
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impossible to preserve a regular line of battle while 
in pursuit of the French fleet, with any hope of 
nearing them, he ordered the signal for keeping 
the line to be hauled down, and that for chasing to 
windward to be kept flying. 

At day-break, on the 27th of July, the French 
fleet was nearly three miles to windward, and still 
endeavouring to avoid a meeting. The English 
fleet had pressed on with an ardour which had 
occasioned the ships to be rather extended from 
each .other. Sir Robert Harland was about four 
miles distant on the Victory’s weather-quarter. 
Sir Hugh Palliser was three miles to leeward of the 
Victory, but, instead of making sail to recover his 
station, continued with his main-sail up, dropping 
still further to leeward, and thereby obliging the 
ships of his division to stand under easy sail. 
Keppel, observing this, made the signal for several 
ships of Sir Hugh’s division to chase to windward. 
Upon this hint, Sir Hugh set his mainsail, and let the 
reefs out of his top-sails. *“ At eight o’clock the 
wind was at S.W., and the body of the French 
fleet bore directly on that point, both fleets on the 
larboard tack, standing W.N.W. The French fleet 
wore by signal, one after the other, to preserve their 
line. This evolution was not finished till near ten 
o’clock, when they were all on the starboard tack, 

* That portion of the account of the action, within inverted commas, 
is from Captain Jervis’s (Lord St. Vincent's) private journal. 
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in a very perfect line of battle, a-head. At that 
moment, Admiral Keppel tacked his fleet together 
by signals very successfully.” 

“ Soon after,” continues Jervis, “ the English fleet 
was tacked, the wind shifted to the W.S.W., which 
advantage, joined to the ground gained by tacking, 
and that lost by the enemy by veering in the manner 
described, caused us to look well up for them, and 
left them no other means of avoiding an action but 
tacking and trying to weather us. This they at¬ 
tempted, but many of the centre and rear, missing 
stays, they were brought still nearer to us, and thatpart 
of the line was thrown into great disorder. All this 
happened between ten and eleven o’clock. The two 
fleets were then on different tacks—the French on 
the larboard, standing to the N.W., the English on 
the starboard, standing to the southward, our van 
stemming their rear. In passing the van of the 
enemy some shots were fired from two of their 
ships, one of them carrying a flag, and supposed 
to be the St. Esprit, commanded by the Due de 
Chartres, upon which his Majesty’s ships, Monarch 
and Shrewsbury, hoisted their colours and began 
to engage. At twenty minutes past eleven, Admiral 
Keppel made the signal of battle. Our van passed the 
French line without receiving heavy damage; but this 
firing brought the enemy down so much, that most 
of their centre and rear passed the greatest part of 
our centre and rear within musket shot, and the 
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wind having been quite abated by the concussion 
of the air, a very sharp cannonade continued 
on the centre till near one o’clock, and on the 
rear, till forty minutes after one, when the firing 
ceased.” 

Admiral Keppel, determining to reserve his broad¬ 
side for the French Admiral, received the fire of 
six different ships before he returned a shot; and, 
although on opposite tacks, such was the effect of 
the Victory’s fire, that two or three port-holes of the 
Bretagne, D’Orvilliers’ ship, were knocked into one, 
and the French seamen driven for a time from their 
guns. From this ship he passed on and engaged 
six others, in succession. 

The French, as on all former occasions, directed 
their fire more against the masts and sails than the 
hulls of our vessels, and poured in a heavy fire of 
langridge, and even made use of old nails, twisted 
hoops, and bits of iron to wound and destroy the 
rigging. 

As soon as the Victory had passed the rear of the 
enemy, Keppel looked round at the position of his 
fleet, which the smoke had till then obscured from 
observation. He found that Sir Robert Harland, 
with part of his division, had tacked, and were 
standing towards the enemy “ with a manly sail.”* 
The rest of the ships that had got out of action 
were still on the starboard tack, some of them 


Jervis’s Journal. 
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dropping to leeward, and, seemingly, employed in 
repairing their damages. The Victory was lying 
with her head to the southward, with very little 
way, and in no condition to tack. Nor, indeed, 
did such a course seem desirable, as it must 
necessarily have occasioned the greatest confusion 
among the ships that were coming up astern of her 
out of the action. Notwithstanding her damages, 
the Victory was the first ship of the centre divi¬ 
sion that got round towards the enemy again. 

“ A quarter before two, the signal for battle was 
hauled down, and the signal to veer made ; and at 
two the Admiral stood after the enemy, and made 
the signal for the line of battle a-head. At three, 
the enemy being in a degree formed on the 
larboard tack, and shewing a countenance not to 
decline a renewal of the attack, and our whole 
rear, with some of the centre, making no effort 
to get into their station in the line of battle, 
the Admiral made the signal to veer, (the fleet 
was too much damaged to tack,) and soon after¬ 
wards, the signal for the fleet to bear down into his 
wake.”* 

Hitherto, Sir Hugh Palliser’s ship, the Formid¬ 
able, was in her proper station a-head of the Victory, 
when, although the signal for the line of battle was 
flying, she quitted her station,'passed to leeward of 
the Victory, which was then standing towards the 
* Jervis’s Journal. 
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enemy, and did not come again into the line for the 
remainder of the day. 

“ The Victory,” says Keppel, afterwards on his 
trial, “ was the nearest ship to the enemy, with no 
more than three or four of the centre division in 
any situation to have supported each other in 
action. Sir Hugh Palliser was on the starboard 
tack, standing away from his station, totally regard¬ 
less of the signal that was flying to form the line ; 
and most of the other ships, except Sir .Robert 
Harland’s division, were far astern, and five disabled 
ships at a greater distance on the lee-quarter.” 

An attempt was made by the French to take 
possession of these five disabled ships. Admiral 
Keppel ordered Sir Robert Harland to form with his 
division astern of the Victory to cover the rear, and 
to keep the enemy in check till Sir Hugh Palliser, 
with his division, should come into his station in 
obedience to the signal. Sir Robert Harland 
instantly obeyed the order, and, by four o’clock, 
was formed in the Admiral’s wake. Keppel, finding 
by the course he steered, to protect the crippled 
ships, he was nearing the enemy, and that Sir Hugh 
Palliser still continued to lay to windward, and, by 
so doing, kept his division from joining, made the 
signal for ships to windward to bear down into the 
Admiral’s wake. In order that this might be better 
distinguished, both being signals at the mizen-peak, 
the signal for the line was hauled down for about 
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five minutes, and then hoisted again. The signal 
for ships to bear down, Sir Hugh repeated, though 
he had not repeated that for the line of battle ; but, 
by not bearing down himself, he led the ships of 
his division to interpret his repeating it as requiring 
them to come into his wake, instead of that of the 
commander-in-chief. 

Having accomplished the protection of the dis¬ 
abled ships, and the French fleet continuing to form 
their line, ranging up to leeward parallel to the 
centre division, Keppel’s only object was to form 
his line, in order to bear down and renew the battle. 
At a quarter before five, after having repeated, with 
no better success than before, the signal for ships 
to windward to bear down into his wake, he sent 
the Milford with orders to Sir Robert Harland to 
stretch a-head, and take his station in the line, 
which was instantly obeyed. Sir Hugh Palliser 
making no visible effort to obey the signal, the 
Admiral sent the Fox, at five o’clock, with an order 
to him to bear down into his wake, and to tell him 
that he only waited for him and his division to 
renew the battle. This message was delivered to 
Sir Hugh Palliser at half-past five o’clock. 

The Admiral having hauled down the signal for 
ships to come into his wake, made that for all ships 
to come into their stations, at the same time keeping 
the signal for the line flying. All this produced no 
effect on Sir Hugh Palliser; and “ at twenty minutes 
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past six,” says Captain Jervis,' “ the Admiral, per¬ 
ceiving no regard to general signals by the Vice- 
Admiral, (Sir H. Palliser,) made the specific signals 
for each ship of his division to get into her station; 
before this was accomplished, the day closed.” 

During the night, which was excessively dark, 
the British fleet remained in a line of battle, 
anxiously waiting until morning should allow them 
to renew the action. The Formidable, however, 
was not in her station until near daylight, but kept 
under easy sail to windward, and a-stern of the 
Admiral. 

The French shewed no lights until between ten 
and eleven o’clock, when two rockets and some 
false fires were exhibited. Soon afterwards, three 
lights were seen in such a position as to induce the 
English to conclude that they belonged to the three 
French Admirals; and every half hour a flash, like 
that of a musket, was repeated during the night. 

When daylight came, the hopes of the English 
were converted into disappointment, for the whole 
of the French fleet, with the exception of three sail, 
which were seen on the lee-quarter, were barely 
visible from the mast-heads of a few of the British 
ships. Orders for chase were immediately given, 
but, as there was not the slightest chance of their 
coming up with the enemy, they were shortly after¬ 
wards recalled. 
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It appears that the French had taken the opportu¬ 
nity, under cover of the night, to make their escape; 
and, in order to deceive the English, had left three 
of their fastest sailing ships to make a parade with 
their lights, on the spot where the whole fleet was 
stationed the evening before. 

As Keppel now found it in vain to attempt a 
general or a partial chase, he determined to return 
to England to repair the heavy damages his fleet 
had sustained, and having left the Valiant, Bien- 
faisant, and two frigates, to protect the British 
trade, he arrived with the remainder of his fleet at 
Plymouth, on the 31st of July. 

Although Admiral Keppel felt that he was pre¬ 
vented by the defection of Sir Hugh Palliser 
from bringing the action to a more decisive issue, 
he was very unwilling to arraign his conduct in a 
public despatch, and, as was afterwards proved 
on the trial, “ had great difficulty in forming the 
rough draught of the (official) letter, to relate facts 
without censuring the man whom he thought his 
friend.”* 

An attempt was afterwards made to turn the 
Admiral’s forbearance against himself by the very 
man whose conduct it was intended to screen. 

The following is the dispatch:— 


Evidence of Mr. Rogers, Keppel’s Trial, p. 124. 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., SECRE¬ 
TARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 

“ Victory, (at sea,) July 30tl), 1778. 

“ Sir,— My letters of the 23rd and 24th instant, 
by (he Peggy and Union letters, acquainted you, for 
their lordships’ information, that I was in pursuit, 
with the King’s fleet under my command, of a 
numerous fleet of French ships of war. 

“ From that time, till the 27th, the winds con¬ 
stantly in the S.W. and N.W. quarters, sometimes 
blowing strong, and the French fleet always to wind¬ 
ward, going off. I made use of every method to 
close in with them that was possible, keeping the 
King’s ships at the same time collected, as much as 
the nature of a pursuit would admit of, and which 
became necessary from the cautious manner the 
French proceeded in, and the disinclination that 
appeared in them to allow of my bringing the King’s 
ships close up to a regular engagement. This left 
but little other chance of getting in with them 
than by seizing the opportunity that offered, the 
morning of the 27th, by the wind’s admitting of 
the van of the King’s fleet under my command 
leading up, and closing with, their centre and rear. 

“ The French began firing upon the headmost of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Harland’s division, and 
the ships with him, as they led up; which cannonade 
the leading ships and the Vice-Admiral soon re¬ 
turned, as did every ship as they closed up. The 
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chase had occasioned their being extended ; never¬ 
theless, they were all soon in battle. 

“ The fleets being on different tacks, passed each 
other very close; the object of the French seemed 
to be the disabling the King’s ships in their masts and 
sails, in which they so far succeeded as to prevent 
many of the ships of my fleet being able to follow 
me when I wore to stand after the French fleet. 
This obliged me to wear again, to join those ships, 
and thereby allowed of the French forming their 
fleet again, and ranging it in a line to leeward of the 
King’s fleet towards the close of the day, which I 
did not discourage, but allowed of their doing it, 
without firing upon them, thinking they meant 
handsomely to try their force with us the next 
morning; but they had been so beaten in the day 
that they took the advantage of the night to go off. 

“ The wind and Aveather being such that they 
could reach their own shores before there was any 
chance of the King’s fleet getting up with them, in 
the state the ships were in, in their masts, yards, 
and sails, left me no choice of what was proper 
and advisable to do. 

“ The spirited conduct of the Vice-Admiral Sir 
Robert Harland, Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, 
and the captains of the fleet, supported by their 
officers and men, deserves much commendation. 

“ A journal of my proceedings with the fleet 
since I left the English land, accompanies this. I 
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shall omit nothing that lays with me to get the 
ships as soon as possible in condition to be able to 
proceed on further service. 

“ I send Captain Faulkner, captain of the Vic¬ 
tory, with this account, to their Lordships. 

“ I am, sir, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, A. Keppel.” 


LIST OF TIIF. KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Sliijts. 

Monarch 



Killed. 

2 

Wow 

9 

Exeter . 



4 

6 

Queen 



1 

o 

Shrewsbury 



3 

6 

Berwick 



10 

11 

Stirling Castle 



2 

11 

Courageux 



0 

13 

Thunderer 



2 

5 

Vigilant . 



2 

3 

Sandwich 



2 

20 

Valiant . 



6 

26 

Victory . 



11 

24 

Foudroyant 



5 

18 

Prince George 



5 

15 

Vengeance 



4 

18 

Worcester 



3 

5 

Elizabeth 



0 

7 

Defiance 



8 

17 

Robust . 



5 

17 

Formidable* . 



16 

49 

Ocean 



2 

18 

America 



1 

17 

Terrible . 



9 

21 

Egntont . 



12 

19 

Ramillies 



12 

16 


* A considerable number of the casualties on board the Formidable 
was occasioned by an accidental explosion of gunpowder during the 
engagement. 
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But wliile Kcppel refrained from proclaiming to 
the world liis disapprobation of the behaviour of 
one of his flag-officers, he considered it due to him¬ 
self and the fleet, to give the First Lord of the 
Admiralty an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the actual circumstances of the case. He 
therefore instructed Captain Faulkner, the bearer 
of his dispatches, to tell him, that “ he had more 
to say to his Lordship than he chose to commit to 
writing.” This message was repeated twice to 
Lord Sandwich, but he could not, or would not, 
understand its purport, and took no notice of it 
whatever. Upon arriving at their anchorage, Cap¬ 
tain Jervis thus writes to the Secretary of the" 
Admiralty:— 


" Foudroyant, Plymouth Sound, 

July 31st, 1778. 

“ My dear Jackson, —I do not agree with Good- 
all, that we have been outwitted. The French, I am 
convinced, never would have fought us, if they had 
not been surprised into it, by a sudden shift of 
wind ; and when they formed their inimitable line, 
after our brush, it was merely to cover their inten¬ 
tion of flight. Four of our ships having got them¬ 
selves to leeward, so far as to be cut off by the 
enemy, if Admiral Keppel had not judiciously bore 
down to them, and the shattered state of Sir Hugh’s, 
which disabled him from taking his place in the 
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line, rendered it impossible to renew the attack on 
the evening of the 27th. 

£I I have often told you, that two fleets of equal 
force never can produce decisive events, unless 
they are equally determined to fight it out; or the 
commander-in-chief of one of them misconducts 
his line. 

“I perceive it is the fashion of people to puflf 
themselves, and no doubt you have seen, or will 
see some of these accounts. For my part, I forbade 
the officers to write by the frigate that carried the 
despatches—I did not write a syllable myself, ex¬ 
cept touching my health; nor shall I, but to state 
the intrepidity of the officers and people under my 
command (through the most infernal fire I ever saw 
or heard of) to my Lord Sandwich, in which par¬ 
ticular mention will be made of young Wells. 

“ Injustice to the Foudroyant, I must observe to 
you, that though she received the fire of seventeen 
sail, and had the Bretagne, Ville de Paris, and 
a seventy-four upon her at the same time, and ap¬ 
peared more disabled in her masts and rigging, 
than any other ship; she was the first in the line of 
battle, and really and truly fitter for business in 
essentials (because the people were cool) than when 
she began. Keep this to yourself, unless you hear 
too much said in praise of others. 

“ Yours, &c. J. J.” 

e 2 
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It is evident that from the moment the French 
Admiral discovered the strength of our fleet, he 
intended to avoid an engagement, and this in¬ 
tention he would have accomplished, but for an 
accidental shift of wind. D’Orvilliers, doubtless 
expected to find Keppel with no greater number of 
ships than he had with him when he fell in with the 
Licorne and Belle Poule. But on finding the 
British fleet had been reinforced, he resolved upon 
the retreat, which he effected on the night of the 
action. 

Had Keppel been properly supported by his van 
division, it is fair to infer, judging from the disin¬ 
clination which the French shew r ed to engage, that 
he would have forced them to fly before the night 
came on, and in that case, he might have put in 
practice the lesson he learned under Hawke, in 
1759, and have captured some of the enemy’s ships, 
and driven others on shore, upon their own coast. 

Few actions have been more canvassed than this 
of Keppel, and while some writers out of an affected 
tenderness for the admiral’s reputation, have pro¬ 
fessed to draw a veil over the occurrences of the 
day; others have censured him for not adopting a 
system of tactics, not known at the period when 
the action was fought. 

In 1782, Mr. John Clerk, of Eldin, published his 
“Essay on Naval Tactics,” and disclosed, for the 
first time, the mode of cutting asunder the enemy’s 
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line—a manoeuvre which has since affected so won¬ 
derful a revolution in naval wai'fare. In this work, 
he points out, in a series of diagrams, how Keppel’s 
action might have been fought with more advantage, 
if this discovery had been known and acted upon at 
the time ; and in 1820, an anonymous writer in 
Admiral Ekins’ “ Naval Battles,” availing himself 
of the additional knowledge that such an interval of 
time afforded, has given what he considers an im¬ 
provement upon Clerk’s plan, although the same 
principle of passing through the line is adopted. 

“ Admiral Keppel,” observes this writer, “ lost 
his chance of a victory, by not passing through the 
enemy’s line, with his van, before the shift of wind.”* 

When we consider the scattered state of Keppel’s 
fleet, occasioned by so many days’ chase, and his 
coming up so unexpectedly with the enemy, it may 
be fairly argued that such a movement, even if 
known at the time, would have been scarcely fea¬ 
sible under the circumstances. 

The writer goes on to say: “Admiral Keppel lost 
another opportunity of defeating the French fleet, 
by not attacking it in the night,” and, in confirma¬ 
tion, quotes Nelson, who says—“ If I fall in with 
the French fleet in the night, I shall engage them 
immediately: they do badly in the day, but much 
worse by night.”f This was said by that great coin- 


Ekins’ Naval Battles, p. 54. 


f Ibid. 
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mander, in the West Indies, in 1805, twenty-seven 
years after Keppel’s action, and when great im¬ 
provements had been made both in tactics and sig¬ 
nals. But Keppel could not have engaged the fleet 
on the night of the 27th of July—first, because it 
was a very dark night; secondly, because, to use 
the words of Admiral Campbell, at the trial—“ His 
(Keppel’s) signals had been so ill obeyed by the 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue during the day, that he 
durst not make any chasing-signal in the night to 
have pursued the enemy, at the risk of finding a 
great part of his fleet lying to windward of him in 
the morning.”* 

The belief that prevailed, in 1778, of the impos¬ 
sibility of forcing a reluctant enemy to engage, was 
universal, and this cannot be more strongly shewn 
than by Jervis’s letter, already quoted. “ I have 
often told you that two fleets'of equal force never 
can produce decisive events, unless they are equally 
determined to fight it out—or the Commander-in- 
chief of one of them misconducts his line.” The 
hero of St. Vincent lived to be of a different opinion. 

The principle of forcing the line appears so sim¬ 
ple, that it is astonishing it was not sooner disco¬ 
vered ; and still more so, that the discovery should 
at last have been made, not by a naval man, but by 

* Keppel’s Court-Martial, p. 120. “ The signals which were used 
by Admiral Iveppel have remained in nearly the same shamefully 
defective state since the reign of James the Second."—Beatson’s 
Memoirs, vol. iv., p 4d7. 1601. 
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a private gentleman, who had never been to sea in 
his life. 

The fair way of testing Admiral Keppel’s merits, 
as an officer, in the action of July, is not by the 
improved system of more recent warfare, but by 
the mode of conducting sea-fights at the period 
when the engagement took place. If this criterion 
he adopted, the question lias been already answered 
by his contemporaries. In the court-martial which 
followed, every officer in command of a ship in 
the action was examined upon the conduct of the 
Commander-in-chief, and the result w r as that—the 
Admiral was declared (to use the words of his sen¬ 
tence) “ to have behaved himself as became a 
judicious, brave, and experienced officer and it 
is remarkable that, of the thirty-one officers thus 
examined, not one of them could point out a single 
instance in which he shewed any deficiency of skill 
or ability, or could demonstrate in what other man¬ 
ner the action might have beeu made to produce 
more decisive results. If any defect could have 
been shewn, it is natural to conclude that it would 
have been pointed out by some of the officers of 
Palliser’s division. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Duke of Portland to the Marquess of Rockingham—Edmund 
Burke to Admiral Keppel—Captain Jervis to George Jackson, 
Esq.—Duchess of Portland to Admiral Keppel—Duke of Rich¬ 
mond to Admiral Keppel—Admiral Keppel to Philip Stephens, 
Esq.—Keppel’s ineffectual search for the French fleet. 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND TO THE MARQUESS OF 
ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Burlington House, Saturday night, Aug. 1st, 1 .’78. 

“ My dear Lord, —I cannot go to bed without 
returning you the duchess’s and my best thanks, for 
your kind, friendly, and comfortable letter, and con¬ 
gratulating with you on the good and great admiral’s 
having done everything that the wind and prudence 
of the French would permit. As I hope to see you 
so soon, and that I am almost blind with writing, I 
shall only add that I am, with the sincerest attach¬ 
ment, my dear lord, 

“ Your most faithful, 

“ Obliged, and obedient, 

“ Portland.” 
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EDMUND BURKE, ESQ. TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Beaconsfteld, August, 1778. 

“ My dear Admiral, —Before I give you my 
share of the public thanks, for the service and the 
honour you have done your country, let me give 
my first thanks to Providence for your health and 
safety. Your victory without those would be good 
but for once ; but in your safety I hope many victo¬ 
ries are in store to be obtained both by yourself, 
and by those who will be formed by your instruc¬ 
tion and example. 

“You have saved us twice in one summer ; once 
by retreating, and once by fighting. The disciplined 
mob of court runners in the city, thought proper, 
for some time, to censure the conduct to which we 
ow r e it, that the neglect of their employers was not 
as mischievous as it was inexcusable ; but the ap¬ 
pearance of the French fleet off Usliant has shewn 
your wisdom and their folly. At present they only 
venture to whisper, that you might have done more; 
but in this whisper the courtiers do not venture to 
support them—they only shew, by their extravagant 
expectations, what an opinion they have of you, in 
spite of their teeth. Every honest man, every man 
of judgment congratulates you and himself, with a 
sedate joy, on this great and eminent advantage. 
The designs which this fleet of the enemy were 
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meant to second are defeated, and the honour of 
our flag completely secured. It appears very evi¬ 
dent, that if the force they had could not encourage 
them to stand a regular engagement with you, no¬ 
thing but a superiority, which, notwithstanding our 
misconduct, 1 hope they never can have, can tempt 
them to meet you again. Their gasconades cannot 
cover their consciousness of their own situation. I 
have not seen anything which appears so ludicrous 
to me, as their mistaking their w r ay into their own 
harbour.* Indeed they are not such blunderers as 
they would represent themselves. I hope you will 
be able once more to teach them the way into 
Brest water, if they do not yet know it sutii- 
ciently. 

“Lord Richard Cavendishf is charmed with 
you, and we are not a little proud of your-appro¬ 
bation of him; and were much pleased that he 
has satisfied a generous curiosity, and enjoyed 
an honourable polish without prejudice to life or 
limb. Adieu, my dear admiral—receive my warmest 
congratulations, my sincerest thanks, and my most 
fervent wishes, for your future honour and happi- 


* The French Gazette said, “ The astonishment was general when 
they discovered the Isle of Usliant itself, which the Count ITOr- 
villiers thought himself distant from, about twenty-five or thirty 
leagues ; and that, seeing himself off the harbour of Brest, he deter¬ 
mined to cuter it.” 

f lie was a volunteer on board the Victory, and worked at one of 
the quarter-deck guns during the action.. 
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ness. I am, with the highest and most affectionate 
esteem, 

“ Your most faithful and 

obliged humble servant, 

“ Edm. Burke.” 

“ P.S. Lord Rockingham was so good as to send 
me tidings of you. I went to town instantly, 
where we bumpered you and the captains who 
seconded you so gallantly.” 


CAPTAIN JERVIS TO GEORGE JACKSON, ESQ. 

“ Plymouth Dock, Aug. 9th, 1778. 

“ Since I sealed the enclosed, I am happy in 
your letter of the 5tli; I am in hopes what 1 have 
said of young Wells to Lord S., will, in this dearth 
of lieutenants, help to get over his time; if it does 
not, I shall be very happy to have him continue 
with me. 

“ The Prince George merits, by all accounts, 
all that can be said of her; she, nor any other 
ship, was in the fire the Foudroyant was. The 
Egmont suffered much from the Thunderer’s firing 
into her, and from the America running on board 
of her in the night of the 27th. Jack Allen is a 
very gallant fellow, and will always be in the fire, 
if possible. I do not believe the attack would 
have been renewed to any effect the evening of the 
27th. It was certainly intended by Admiral 
Keppel, who, when he found the Vice of the Blue 
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and his division did not form the line with him, 
agreeable to the signal, sent Sir H. a message by a 
frigate, to this effect: “ Tell the Vice of the Blue 
I only wait for his division to renew the attack.” 
Neither the signal nor message was obeyed in any 
degree till it was too late; and the Formidable did 
not, in view, bear down at all; I conclude she was 
so disabled she could not. In that event, ought 
not the flag to have been shifted ? # All this is 
mere chimera of my own, perhaps, for I have 
heard it from no one, nor do I believe there is the 
least coolness between the admirals. 

“ Your letter has caused me to write more than I 
intended, but I have clone it in full confidence that 
you will burn the letter instantly, and never utter 
the contents. The Formidable suffered most from 
within the ship ; and I hear several of Berwick's 
men were killed by the Vigilant. I do not vouch 
for the latter. 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ J. Jervis.” 

DUCHESS OF PORTLAND TO ADMIRAL KErPEL. 

“ Wednesday, Aug. HRh, 1778. 

“Admiral Keppel’s most beautiful present would 
have been at any time considered by the Duchess 

* The same question was asked in one of the pamphlets of the day, 
in which it is stated that Palliser might easily have shifted his flag 
into the Ocean.—(Naval Discipline, p. 161.) In 1744, Matthews 
shifted from the Namur into the llussell; and in the action with de la 
Clue, Boscawen shifted from the Namur into the Newark. 
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of Portland as a very great obligation, but in a 
moment like the present, to receive a mark of bis 
attention, is what she could not have expected, and 
for which, therefore, she is at a loss how to express 
her thanks. The estimation in which she will ever 
hold his gift must be the proof of her sentiments, 
and of that she hopes he will often be a witness, 
when his fatigues are ended, and he returns to that 
ease and glory to which he is already, and will, if 
possible, be further entitled. The Duke of Port¬ 
land is much obliged to Admiral Keppel for his 
letter; he did not think it necessary to trouble 
him with an answer, but will certainly obey his 
commands.” 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Brighlhelmstone, August 21st, 1778. 

“ My Dearest Admiral, —You need make no 
excuses for not writing an account of your engage¬ 
ment, on the 27th of July, to me. You had much 
more important business on your hands. If you 
employed the time you might be writing to me in 
resting from your fatigues, it is a much greater 
satisfaction to me than any letter could have been. 
It is not necessary to write to convince me of your 
friendship ; and your taking the quiet so necessary 
to your health interests me on every account, both 
public and private. 
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“ It is now my turn to beg your pardon, for not 
having congratulated you sooner on your success, 
on the 27th. I did not know whether a letter would 
reach you at Plymouth, for the newspaper accounts 
of you were, that you would sail again in a few days. 
Besides, I did not care to give you the trouble 
which you might think necessary to answer me. I 
was infinitely happy in the copy of your letter to 
the Marquis, which he was so good as to send me 
by express. My first feelings were for your safety. 
My anxiety as to the event was what occupied me 
next, because I thought it very possible it might 
decide the fate of this country for many years. As 
to the honour of your conduct, it is what I never 
thought about. It is one of those points so fixed, 
that I thought as little about it, as whether my fin¬ 
gers and pen would form the words I am writing to 
you. Be assured that every man who can reason 
upon naval affairs is convinced, from your account 
and those of your fleet, that you did all that cir¬ 
cumstances and the elements would allow of. I 
thank God your reputation is so great and well es¬ 
tablished, that those who are quite ignorant of sea 
affairs are satisfied that no more could have been 
done, because you commanded. Indeed, I think 
that,*on the whole, you have also reason to be sa¬ 
tisfied with the newspapers. It cannot be expected, 
in a country distracted and half ruined like this, 
but that many, feeling the evil effects of a bad go- 
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vernment, should throw blame everywhere. "When 
all our fleet, and our first Admiral sail, Englishmen 
have been made to expect a capture of at least half 
the navy of France—and they had rather blame a 
commander, whose ships were so crippled that he 
could not pursue a flying enemy in a hard gale of 
wind, on a lee-shore, than a ministry for reducing 
the nation to such circumstances, as to be unable 
to send out a fleet equal to France. 

“ In such a perilous moment it requires, my dear 
admiral, your head, your heart, and your established 
character, to preserve our fleet—that fleet on which 
our internal safety depends. Your giving them an 
opportunity of forming their line in the night seems 
to have been the only chance of bringing them to a 
decisive action, which seems to me to be what you 
ought to aim at. For as Spain, 1 think, must 
sooner or later join France, it is much to our ad¬ 
vantage to have such a battle with France, single- 
handed. The French account of their desire to fight, 
and of their victory, is absurd indeed. It seems to 
me that their plan, and perhaps orders, were not to 
fight, but to avoid a general engagement if possible. 
I imagine this from their avoiding you for four days. 
But to pretend an inclination to fight and success, 
when all your fleet saw them fly, is absurd, siHy, and 
ridiculous. I wish their gasconade may tempt them 
to come out again and meet you ; that will be the 
only proof of their intentions. 
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“ Enclosed, I send you a letter I have just re¬ 
ceived from my nephew, Lord Charles Fitzgerald.* 
It explains itself, and I have only to add, that I 
know your readiness to oblige me, and you know 
my wishes for so near a relation, who appears to do 
credit to his family. Be so kind as to let me know 
what hopes I may give him. I have just seen the 
General.! About three weeks ago he went through 
here. He was then well in health, but has since 
been very ill. I am happy he is recovered. 

“ I have also seen your mother,! whose whole 
soul is absorbed in anxiety for your safety. Your 
letter made her very happy. She is tolerably well 
in health, and her spirits vary as she hears of your 
being in safety or danger. 

“ The Duchess sends her best and most affec¬ 
tionate compliments. God grant you complete 
success, and believe me, 

“ Ever yours, most sincerely, 

“ Richmond.” 

“ P.S. There are reports at Portsmouth of some 
misunderstanding between you and Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser. If they are false, pray enable me to contradict 
them.” 

Although the Admiralty abstained from conveying 
to Keppel the slightest approbation of his conduct, 

* Created Lord Lecale in 1800, and died the same year. 

f Hon. William Keppel. { Aunt to the Duke of Richmond. 
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it would appear, by the following extracts from 
letters addressed to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
that his conduct was viewed by some of the minis¬ 
terial party in its proper light. 

Viscount Townshend writes—“ I transmit to your 
Excellency, if no official intelligence shall better de¬ 
tail it, the very important action at sea. Mr. Kep- 
pel has certainly done everything that a gallant and 
able officer could, but, unhappily for the nation, at 
this crisis, it has not been attended with that deci¬ 
sion which the woful state of our affairs required. 
The admiral bore down, or rather up, to the French, 
through the fire of several ships, to the enemy’s 
principal ship, hoping to obtain a close engagement. 
Their principal object was our masts and rigging, 
which suffered much. Their manoeuvres were al¬ 
lowed by all to be exceedingly able, and, I am sorry 
to say, much admired.”* 

The Earl of Suffolk, in a letter to the same noble¬ 
man, states—“ Your lordship will be disappointed, 
that the opportunity of giving a good blow to the 
French marine has failed. I fear we shall not 
speedily have another; but winds are no more in 
the command of an English admiral, than true 
spirit is in that of a French one.”f 

The utmost dispatch was now used in refitting 
the fleet. “ The effort we are making,” writes 
Captain Jervis to Mr. Jackson, “ to meet the 

* Sir Robert Heron's MSS. f Ibid. 
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French with the same ships, is a noble one, and 
worthy of Admiral Keppel.” 

Such, however, was the neglect of the marine 
department and the want of stores, that Keppel 
found himself compelled to beg the Admiralty 
would permit his dismantling the Blenheim to 
supply the deficiencies of the other ships. 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., 
SECRETARY OE THE ADMIRALTY. 

“ Sir, —The Egmont is in Hamoaze, and, should 
she be delayed in getting out to-morrow, which her 
works may occasion, I hope one or two days will 
complete her, and that what will appear to have 
been done, both by the officers of the yard, as well 
as by Captain Allen, his officers, and men, will 
deserve much applause. A ship crippled in battle 
in her masts and yards—much wounded by shot- 
holes in her bottom, not to be got at but by taking 
everything out, is carried into harbour, her masts 
all taken out, the ship docked, her shot defects 
repaired, part of a new false keel put on, turned 
out of dock, completed with new masts and rigging, 
and returned into the Sound within twenty days, 
and now within tw T o or three days of going to sea 
on service, I own appears to me an exertion of 
dispatch astonishing. 

“ I am, &c., 


“ A. Keppel.” 
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Notwithstanding the endeavours to equip our 
fleet, the French were again at sea a week' before 
the British, who were compelled to sail with many 
of their masts and yards fished for want of others 
being in store. 

Feeling he had been deprived of a complete 
victory by the remissness of Sir Hugh Palliser’s 
division, in joining the body of the fleet, Keppel 
issued the following memorandum to the several 
captains of his fleet:— 

“ Victory, off the Lizard, 2Gtli of-August, 1778. 

“ Memorandum.— The Admiral recommends it 
most particularly to the captains of the ships under 
his command, that they at all times close in with 
the body of the fleet, in their several stations, as 
near as the nature of winds and weather will permit, 
as it may be of the utmost consequence, upon fall¬ 
ing suddenly and unexpectedly in with the enemy’s 
fleet in great force, for the King’s fleet to be in a 
collected body.” 

Shortly after sailing, Keppel was informed that 
the enemy’s fleet, thirty-nine in number, had been 
seen on the 22nd of August, twelve leagues to the 
westward of Ushant. But, when he bent his course 
thither, they were not to be found. He then 
dispatched the Porcupine and Fox frigates in quest 
of them, while he continued to cruise in the tract 
he had heard they had taken. The following day 

f 2 
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the Porcupine captured the Modeste, Indiaman, 
and returned with her prize to Plymouth. 

It is evident, from the following replies to letters 
written by Admiral Keppel, that he had expressed 
bitter disappointment at not again falling in with 
the enemy. 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Teignmouth, Sept. ICth, 1778. 

“My dear Sir, —Nothing could be more unex¬ 
pected than your taking the trouble of writing to 
me ; nothing, therefore, could be more flattering to 
the anxious solicitude which I feel for your situa¬ 
tion than the very kind letter I had the satisfac¬ 
tion of receiving from you on Sunday last. Not¬ 
withstanding the reports of the French fleets being 
at sea, I own my mind could not be brought to give 
them credit till they were confirmed by you. For 
what purpose they are out, it is almost impertinent 
for me to hazard a conjecture, after the difficulty 
you express upon that subject. Is it likely that 
they should be gone to meet the Toulon squadron 
that we heard of ? or is it possible they can keep 
out of your way, and save Monsieur de Sartine’s 
honour, or rather credit at court, by giving him an 
opportunity of imposing upon his master by telling 
him you were not to be found ?—a lie which I be¬ 
lieve many a Frenchman, and particularly a king 
of France, extremely capable of being the dupe of. 
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To suppose them gone to America, is what I can’t 
well reconcile myself to the idea of. I should con¬ 
ceive the question must be decided there before they 
could arrive; and from what you seem to insinuate 
with regard to the state and condition of many of 
their ships, it is not very probable that they should 
venture so far from home. Some people, who are in¬ 
clined to believe that they are gone to Cadiz to join 
the Spaniards, say that they know the language 
of the court of Spain is much altered since your 
victory of the 27th, and that you have had much 
information from the ministry. To this doctrine 
and their assertions I find myself equally reluctant 
to assent. Had the latter been true, your letter 
would have been dictated in a very different style, 
and you would not have been at a loss to guess at 
the object of their coming out. I hear from Hol¬ 
land that the politicians there are convinced that 
Spain waits to see the event of your second meeting 
with M. D’Orvilliers, and will certainly not take 
a decidedly hostile part unless the French should 
gain some advantage, or, at least, make it a fair 
drawn battle, which they, the Dutch, are satisfied 
was very far from being the case on the 27th of 
July, and is very feebly contended, for even by the 
partisans of France. Their hero is Duchaffault, 
who they, the French, say was very ill supported, 
or he would have given you a great deal more 
trouble. A friend of mine, who was at Paris about 
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a fortnight ago, writes me word, that the French 
already burlesque their engagement at sea, and have 
made several balfads and epigrams upon the Duke 
of Chartres’ prudence, and the absurdity and vanity 
exhibited on the occasion at the Palais Royal. That 
you may have an opportunity of giving a serious 
turn to this sport, and obtaining for your own mind 
and body that relief which it requires, I am per¬ 
suaded you are assured of my most earnest wishes. 
But when you consider how improbable it is that 
the French should give you such an opportunity, 
for your own sake, for the sake of your friends, for 
the sake of your country, be satisfied with having 
done everything that a man ought or could do to 
force the enemy to a decisive action. Recollect 
(and I am sure you may do it with pleasure) the 
zeal and activity of the generality of your officers 
in getting out again to sea; and when you fairly 
consider the cause and spring of their behaviour, 
you ought to feel the importance it is to us all to 
have your mind easy and your health well and care¬ 
fully attended to; forgive me, therefore, for exhort¬ 
ing you to exert that fortitude in case of your 
being disappointed in meeting M. D’Orvilliers again, 
which has so deservedly acquired you the affection, 
the attachment, and confidence of the most respect¬ 
able men of your profession. 

“ I hope you will not think I have transgressed 
your instructions by sending to the Duke of Rich- 
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mond and the Marquis a copy of Lieutenan t Hawke’s 
letter to you, under the same restrictions as you 
entrusted me with it, or that I have acted indis¬ 
creetly in communicating to them the purport of 
your letter of the 9th of September, having had an 
opportunity of transmitting them by a safe hand. 

“The Duchess unites her most cordial wishes 
with mine for everything that can contribute to 
your honour, prosperity, and satisfaction ; and de¬ 
sires me to tell you that the little puppy improves 
daily in beauty and merit. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, with the most sincere 
regard and attachment, 

“ Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“ Portland.” 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Goodwood, October 2nd, 1778. 

“ My dearest Admiral, —I have many thanks 
to return for your kind letter; it is sufficient for 
me to know that you think well of my nephew, 
Lord Charles Fitzgerald, to be persuaded that you 
will do what is right by him. 

“ I should have wrote to you before, but thought 
it very uncertain where or when my letter might 
find you. As I hear* the Duke of Portland is not far 
from Plymouth, I send this to him ; he may have 
a safe opportunity of forwarding it to you. 
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“lain sorry, my dearest Admiral, that you should 
think it necessary to mention to me, the approba¬ 
tion you have received from your brother Admirals. 
It is not because I am your near relation, and most 
attached friend, that I say, I am sure that everything 
which good conduct could do, was done by you, but 
because every man I ever knew in the navy agrees 
in your being the first man in it. To be sure, you 
have undertaken a most difficult task, to act under 
Ministers who you know will betray you, if they can 
ease themselves of the least blame by throwing it on 
you. You have also undertaken a command on 
which the existence of your country depends, when 
as much prudence as courage is required, and yet 
with a public which is insensible of its danger, and 
which expects an English fleet to be sure of meet¬ 
ing an enemy that avoids them, and to be certain of 
victory, whether circumstances permit or not, and 
whether the force is sufficient or not. To content 
that uncertain public is more the effect of good luck 
than good conduct; but the approbation of all 
thinking men you will have, as you deserve. There 
is only one point in which, perhaps, I differ from 
you : I would not stir without peremptory and dis¬ 
tinct orders; nor should even the salvation of my 
country tempt me to go to sea without them. For 
much as a man owes his country, I do not think he 
owes them the risk of his honour, which is always 
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in danger when he trusts it into such hands as those 
of the present Ministry. 

“ I dare say you will now be blamed for not 
having met the French fleet, and letting them return 
to Brest. But your intelligence, and the steps you 
have taken to meet with them, will clear you. I 
think, however, it might not be amiss, if, after 
having sent them, you require either approbation 
or censure, and positively declare you will not 
return to sea without the one or the other. 

“ I am sorry the French have escaped you, be¬ 
cause I think you would have given a good account 
of them; because I always fear the Spaniards 
joining them; and because I doubt you will be 
obliged by your health not to undertake a winter’s 
cruise in the Bay, or that, if you do, your health 
will greatly suffer. But events like these in war 
are not at our disposal. It is peculiar to your 
profession to wait long for those opportunities 
which, when they do come, amply repay the pa¬ 
tience they have cost. 

“ One comfort you will have on all occasions, 
that no man’s character stands higher in the world 
than yours, and that no man has friends more zea¬ 
lously and inviolably attached than you have. 
Your good mother was here for a fortnight, ever 
anxious for your welfare, but in other respects 
tolerably well. 
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“ Adieu, my dearest Admiral! You know that 
it is impossible to love you better, or to be more 
sincerely attached to you than I am. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Richmond.” 

“ My best compliments to Faulkner and Mr. 
Rogers.” 

After a fruitless search of two months for the 
enemy, Admiral Keppel returned with his fleet, on 
the 26th of October, to Portsmouth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S DISPUTE WITH SIR HUGH PAL¬ 
LISER—PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS—CHARGES 
AGAINST KEPPEL—HAWKE’S REMONSTRANCE TO 
THE KING. 

Newspaper attack upon Sir Hugh Palliser—He calls upon Keppel to 
contradict it—Captain Jervis’s letter to Keppel thereupon—The 
Admiral’s answer—Correspondence—Parliamentary proceedings— 
Sir Hugh Palliser exhibits five capital charges against Keppel, who 
is told to prepare for a court-martial—The remonstrance of Lord 
Hawke, and eleven other admirals, to the King. 

1778. 

A few days before the arrival of the fleet in 
England, the following paragraph appeared in the 
“ Morning Intelligencer — 

The principal cause of Mr. Keppel’s not re¬ 
attacking the French, at half-past three in the after¬ 
noon, (being at this time totally refitted from the 
damages sustained in the morning,) was Sir H— 

p- r ’s not joining him, agreeable to signal to 

form the line, he being at that time four miles to 
windward with his division. Mr. Keppel, observing 
a non-compliance, made other signals for the re¬ 
spective ships of Sir H-’s division to bear down 
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to him, which, in complying with, Sir H-called 

them back into his wake. 

“ Captain Laforey, of the Ocean, distressed how 
to act, in consequence of this counter-order, sailed 

up to Sir H-to ask him whom he was to obey. 

Mr. Keppel still observing that division continuing 
to windward, and neither of them obeying the sig¬ 
nal, made one for the Fox, Captain Windsor, to 
come to him ; and desired him to go, with his com¬ 
pliments to Sir H-, that his signal had been 

unremittedly kept up for him and his division to 
form the line; he supposed they did not see it, as 
they had not complied with it, and that they only 
waited for him and his division coming down, to 
renew the action. It was night before the division 
did come down, so the occasion was lost by the 
French disappearing next morning. Mr. Keppel’s 
situation is not to be expressed when he found 
himself defeated in the fair prospect he had. 

“ These facts will appear in every log-book in 
the fleet ; so that if an inquiry into this affair was 
to take place, his conduct would bear the strictest 
scrutiny, as hitherto no visible reason has appeared 

as an excuse in Sir H-P-for not complying. 

Sir Robert Harland’s division and Mr. Keppel’s, 
who had sustained, to' all appearance, as much 

damage as Sir H-, those two divisions were 

refitted for action at the time above mentioned, and 

Sir H-had not repaired his, lying all the time 

with his fore-topsail shattered, and not refitted. 
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“ The damage sustained of loss of men on board 

Sir H-was chiefly owing to cartridges blowing 

up between decks.” 

Upon Admiral Keppel’s arriving in London, Sir 
Hugh Palliser addressed him a letter, of which the 
following is an extract:— 

“ I think myself much entitled to have my con¬ 
duct, on the day when we engaged with the French 
fleet, justified by you, sir, Commander-in-chief, from 
those foul aspersions. I have been expecting your 
offer to do it. I have waited for your coming to 
town to ask it. Being now informed of your 
arrival, I lose no time in desiring you will contra¬ 
dict those scandalous reports that have been pro¬ 
pagated as before mentioned, by publishing in your 
own name the enclosed paper, which I have the 
honour to enclose herewith. 

“ I must beg the favour of your speedy answer, 
that my honour and reputation may not be further 
wounded by delays. 

“ I am, very respectfully, Sir, &c., 

“ Hugh Palliser.” 

The paper which Admiral Keppel was requested 
to sign was as follows:— 

“ Having seen a paragraph in the ‘ Morning 
Intelligencer,’ of the 5th of last month, highly 
reflecting on the conduct of the Vice-Admiral of the 
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Blue, on the 27tli of July last, when the fleet 
under my command engaged the French fleet, and 
the Vice-Admiral having informed me that reports, 
to the same purpose, have been propagated by some 
officers of the Victory, I think it necessary, 
in justice to Sir Hugh Palliser, to publish to the 
world that his conduct on that day was in every 
respect proper, and becoming a good officer. And 
I further declare that when I made the signal in 
the evening for the ships to windward to bear down 
into my wake, and afterwards, for particular ships 
of Sir Hugh’s division to do so, he repeated those 
signals properly; and that the calling his and Sir 
Robert Harland’s division into my wake in the 
evening was not for the purpose of renewing the 
battle at that time, but to be in readiness for it in 
the morning ; that in obedience to the said signals, 
such of the ships of Sir Hugh Palliser’s division as 
were in condition for it, did immediately bear down, 
as did the rest so soon as they were able; so that 
Sir Hugh Palliser and his whole division w T ere all 
in my wake accordingly by the next morning before 
daylight, ready for action.” 

To this, Keppel returned no answer. 

The next morning, Sir Hugh Palliser called upon 
the Admiral and requested him to sign the fore¬ 
going paper. Keppel refused, and Sir Hugh 
Palliser immediately went to the office of the 
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“ Morning Post,”* a paper professedly in the in¬ 
terest of Lord Sandwich, and gave his own version 
of the engagement. 

This publication produced the following letter. 
The writer, it should be remembered, was one of 
Keppel’s seconds in the action, and therefore a 
competent judge of his commander’s behaviour:— 

CAPTAIN JERVIS TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Portsmouth, November 8th, 1778. 

“ Sir, —I have read, with a mixture of contempt 
and indignation, the publication in the ‘Morning 
Post,’ signed ‘ H. Palliser.’ It is replete with vanity, 
art, and falsehood, and, though I agree with the 
rest of your friends, that it would be unbecoming 
your exalted character and station to write in a 
newspaper, I am clearly of an opinion the public 
should be undeceived somehow. 

“ The whole insinuation to your prejudice is 
furnished by the delicacy you shewed, both in the 


* The Editor of the “ Morning Post” was the Rev. Henry Bate, a 
man who, the previous year, had acquired some notoriety by fighting 
a duel with Captain Stony, at the Adelphi Tavern. The Duke of 
Richmond stated, in the House of Lords, and appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor for the truth of his assertion, that some members of the 
administration, and one in particular, (supposed to mean Lord Sand¬ 
wich, see Almon’s Debates, vol. xv. p. 297,) had applied to the 
Chancellor “ to bestow on this base libeller one of the best livings in 
his gift that should become vacant, as a reward for his dirty work”— 
a fact which the Lord Chancellor did not deny. One member of 
the administration spoke of the editor as “ a miscreant whom he held 
in the greatest abhorrence, contempt, and detestation.” 

In 1781, he was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for a libel on 
the Duke of Richmond. 
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morning and afternoon of the 27tli, to this doughty 
champion. It was evident to me, and to every sea¬ 
man in the Foudroyant, that you made the signal 
for the ships of his division to chase to windward 
in the morning, for the sole purpose of flogging 
him up; and his conduct shewed that he accepted 
it so, for though the Formidable’s signal was not 
made, she set her top-gallant sails. The French 
fleet was not in a regular well-connected line; on the 
contrary, the centre and rear were in the utmost 
disorder, and every ship that composed them, 
except those who studiously kept out of the in¬ 
fluence of the fire of our centre, was most damnably 
licked before they got the length of the Formidable. 
The shot from the Due de Chartres’ ship came over 
and under us, and we did not return their sallies. 

“ I deny, positively, that any ship in the fleet 
was more disabled in masts, sails, rigging, and hull, 
than the Foudroyant, though I have never boasted 
of it; on the contrary, I have always suppressed it, 
and yet she was in her station astern of the Victory, 
a little after three o’clock, and would have made a 
better figure than she did in the morning had the 
action been renewed. 

“ The delicacy you repeated to this gentleman in 
the afternoon has encouraged him to suggest that 
the reason of your not making the Formidable’s 
signal with the rest, was her apparent incapacity to 
obey it. Admitting the fact, -why did not you shift 
your flag, Sir Hugh ? 
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“ Upon the whole, my conclusion is, that, though 
his courage is indisputable, and I can even acquit 
him of treachery to you, in that day’s business, a 
more direct disobedience of signals and orders, and 
a grosser negligence in not doing his utmost to sup¬ 
port and enable the Commander-in-chief to renew 
the attack on the enemy was never proved against 
any man in the record of naval transactions than, 
to the best of my judgment and knowledge, could 
be proved against him ; and, without knowing the 
cause, I ascribe it to the confusion and disorder 
created by the direful effects of the explosion. 

“ I am, &c., J. Jervis.” 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN JERVIS. 

“ November 9th, 1778. 

“ Dear Jervis, —I should not trouble you with a 
letter if it was not to thank you for your obliging 
attention. My line of conduct, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of this business, satisfies my 
feelings the more I think of it; generosity to¬ 
wards a bad man is ill-placed, but the act is the 
same thing.* 

* Prior to the unhappy difference with Admiral Keppel, Sir Hugh 
Palliser was much esteemed in his profession. Charnock speaks of 
him as “ a skilful seaman and able officer.” He served as lieu¬ 
tenant in Matthews* action off Toulon, in 1746. While com¬ 
mander of a small sloop, he captured four French privateers; and in 
1737, as Captain of the Eagle, of sixty guns, took a French East 
Indiaman, after a smart engagement. At the siege of Quebec, lie 
commanded the body of seamen who took possession of the lower 
town. Anson, Boscawen, and Saunders, had the highest opinion of 
VOL. II. G 
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“ Sir Hugh wrote me a letter calling upon me to 
support his character, and to sign a justification 
of it in the newspapers. I received him at my 
house, and, with some warmth, told him that if I 
could bring myself to such an act, the paper he had 
sent me contained untruth ; in point of fact, that I 
would sign no paper whatever. I referred him to 
my public letters. He was very high upon his own 
merits, and threw out that, in justifying himself, he 
must lay blame where it belonged. I flew, with 
warmth, close to him, and dared his insinuation— 
almost said he ought not to keep it from the public. 
Admiral Campbell told him, if such was his opinion, 
it was a crime to have kept it so long back. In 
fact, I believe I was quite rude, and left him to go 
to Sir John Moore in another room. I told him I 
had done with him, and would never have the least 
to do with him again. I have told the King, with¬ 
out aspersing his character one way or the other, 
that I would not serve where he should be. I have 
told it in plain terms to Lord S-. 

“ The danger of answering Sir H. Palliser’s pro¬ 
duction, is, furnishing him with facts which he 
is now ignorant of, as appears by his narration; 


Palliser as an officer; and so, indeed, had Keppel, who, prior to their 
disagreement, was in the constant habit of corresponding with him. 
An anonymous writer says of Palliser, “ As a professional man, he 
was found superior to most of his cotemporaries in maritime skill; 
judicious in his dispositions, and decisive in their consequent opera¬ 
tions ; in private life, conciliating in his manners and unshaken in his 
friendships.” The foregoing pages do not quite warrant the latter 
assumption. 
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but the matter must not end with the ‘Morning 
Post.’ I am in full confidence of the honesty of 
two or three of my friends; their opinion and 
advice for method I shall stand in need of, and 
shall hope to see them before the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, for when my warm friends are found out, 
some method will be contrived to detach them upon 
service. 

“ I have, hitherto, kept" my thoughts from being 
too much troubled. I hope to continue in the same 

way, but the under-hand-of the wicked, in 

the present business, is very trying. 

“ Sincerely, &c,, A. Keppel. 

“ P.S. You must pay postage for this letter that 
you may get it safely.” 


DUKE OF RICHMOND TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Goodwood, Sunday Morning, November 15th, 1778. 

“My dearest Admiral, —I should haveanswered 
your first letter, but was detained at Brighthelmstone 
by a severe fit of the rheumatism, which had once 
got into my stomach, and was, with difficulty, re¬ 
moved. I am now much better, and arrived here 
on Friday. Having spent most of my summer as a 
drill sergeant with the Sussex Militia at Brighthelm¬ 
stone, l have a little business to settle here before I 
go to town for the meeting of Parliament. Part of 
my militia, now quartered at Chichester, also require 
my attention to see them settled before I leave 

g 2 
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them; for these reasons it would be inconvenient 
for me to be in London before Tuesday the 24th, 
but on that day you may depend upon me, or, if 
you have occasion for me sooner, I will go to 
London on Sunday the 22nd, for few other con¬ 
siderations are equal to the satisfaction I should 
have in being of the least use to you. 

“ I can make but few or no remarks on Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s production, because I neither understand 
his language nor the subject; but I have long sus¬ 
pected that gentleman of not being the man you 
and Sir Charles Saunders seemed to think him. 

“ I doubt I shall not be able to supply Elden with 
beech-mast this year, as it is not a mast year, for 
the beeches bear mast seldom above once in four 
years—I mean, in any quantity to make it worth 
while to collect them. 

“Iam very happy to hear that your health has 
so well supported the amazing fatigues, both of body 
and mind, which so long, so rough a cruise, and at¬ 
tended with so much anxiety, must have occasioned. 
Persevere, my dearest Admiral, in that steady calm¬ 
ness of mind, and do not let the attacks of such a 
man as Sir Hugh disturb you ; it will, however, re¬ 
quire you to be on your guard against him, as he is, 
perhaps, one of the most artful men living; but 
taking care not to be tricked, you may be sure that 
your own upright conduct will baffle him; and, 
although you have been deceived in one man, you 
may be satisfied that no man living has more real 
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friends left than you have. Among the foremost, 
and most zealously attached, believe your sincere 
humble servant, “ Richmond, &c.” 

On the re-assembling of Parliament, in November, 
Lord Bristol, in the House of Lords, strongly op¬ 
posed the Address, and urged the necessity of pre¬ 
viously instituting an inquiry into the conduct of the 
commanders in the late naval engagement off Brest. 

Lord Sandwich, in reply, opposed the inquiry, 
and endeavoured to defend Sir Hugh Palliser. 

Lord Shelburne, in a long and able speech, which 
closed the debate, supported Lord Bristol’s propo¬ 
sition. 

The flattering allusions to Keppel in this speech, 
which was of two hours duration, were so con¬ 
genial to the feelings of those assembled at the bar, 
that they beat their canes on the floor in testimony 
of their approbation. The House was, in conse¬ 
quence, ordered to be immediately cleared. 

In the debate in the House of Commons, on 
the 2nd of December, a very animated discussion 
was opened by the Honourable Temple Luttrell, 
on the difference between the two admirals, when 
Keppel found himself obliged to explain at some 
length, the circumstances that had led to.the action, 
and those which had arisen out of it, express¬ 
ing his surprise that an officer under his command 
should have made, an appeal to the public in a 
newspaper, signed with his name, before any accu¬ 
sation had been made against him, which tended to 
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render him odious and despicable in the eyes of his 
countrymen, and making an allusion to the Vice- 
Admiral as the author. This elicited a speech 
from Sir Hugh Palliser, who attempted to justify 
himself—denied the report of his not obeying 
signals—and expressed his willingness to abide a 
Parliamentary inquiry, or a public trial. Admiral 
Keppel replied, disapproving of the use that had 
been made of private conversations which had 
passed between them in his own house, and still 
thought the Vice-Admiral’s letter in the newspaper 
so extremely improper as to fix him in his resolu¬ 
tion never to go to sea with that officer again. He 
denied having made indirect charges, nor did he 
know any part of the Vice-Admiral’s conduct 
deserving of censure but his seeing the name of 
“ Hugh Palliser” signed to a letter in the “ Morning 
Post.”* 

“ The Vice-Admiral had alluded to signals, and 
said that it was no fault of his that the fleet of 
France was not re-attacked. As to that, he could 
only say that he presumed every inferior officer was 
to obey the signals of his commander, and now, 
when called upon to speak out, he would inform 
the House and the public, that the signal for 
coming into the Victory’s wake was flying from 

• The words in italics were underlined by Keppel. In his edition 
of “Almon’s Debates” is the following note in his own hand-writing : 
“ Ill-related,—Admiral Keppel, in all he said this day, avoided even 
suspecting Sir H. Palliser’s want of courage, but, in every other part, 
left him to defend himself." 
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three o’clock in the afternoon till eight o’clock in 
the evening unobeyed.” 

Seven days after this debate, Admiral Keppel 
received, from the Secretary of the Admiralty, the 
following letter, together with a copy of five charges 
of misconduct, all tending to affect his life:— 

PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Admiralty Office, December 9th, 1778. 

“ Sir, —Sir Hugh Palliser, Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue Squadron of his Majesty’s fleet, having, in his 
letter of this day’s date, transmitted to my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty a charge of mis¬ 
conduct and neglect of duty against you, on the 
27th and 28th of July, 1778, in divers instances 
therein mentioned, and desired that a court-martial 
may be held for the trying you for the same ; and 
their Lordships intending that a court-martial shall 
be held for that service, I have it in command from 
them to send you herewith a copy of the said 
charge, that you may be preparing for your defence. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, &c., 

“ Ph. Stephens.” 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S REPLY. 

“ Audley Square, Dec. 10th, 1778. 

“ Sir, —I have received your letter of yesterday’s 
date, informing me, that * Sir Hugh Palliser, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his Majesty’s 
Fleet, had, in his letter of that day’s date, traus- 
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mitted, &c.’ I must beg of you to inform their 
Lordships that to so very extraordinary a proceed¬ 
ing I can, for the present, only say that I must take 
some time for consideration before I can return 
any other answer than that I have received your 
letter. “ I am, sir, &c., 

“ A. Keppel.” 

The same evening, he dispatched a second letter: 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ. 

“ Audley Square, Thursday night, Dec. 10th, 1778. 

“ Sir, —The very extraordinary contents of your 
letter of last night, made it impossible for me on 
a sudden to make any other answer than a bare 
acknowledgment of having received it; but it has 
not required much time to determine me, in justice 
to my own reputation, to inform you that I am 
willing to meet a court-martial whenever the Board 
of Admiralty shall think proper to order one. 

“ At the same time, sir, I desire you will repre¬ 
sent to the Lords Commissioners my utter astonish¬ 
ment at the countenance their lordships have so 
far given to this proceeding as to resolve, on the 
same day on which such a charge is exhibited, to 
order a court-martial against the Commander-in- 
Chief of the fleet, on an attack from an inferior 
officer, under all the very peculiar circumstances in 
which Sir Hugh Palliser now stands. 

“ I am, sir, &c, A. Keppel.” 
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The following day, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
writes— 

“I am commanded by their Lordships (the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty) to acquaint you 
that they propose to order a court-martial to be 
assembled on Thursday the 7th of January next, 
if you think you shall be ready with your evidence 
by that time ; but if not their Lordships will order 
it to be held on a later day. 

“As to the astonishment you express at the 
countenance you conceive their Lordships have 
given to this proceeding, by resolving, on the same 
day on which the charge was exhibited, to order a 
court-martial, their Lordships order me to acquaint 
you that they know of no instance in which the 
Board of Admiralty, upon receiving a specific charge 
of such a nature, signed by an officer of rank, 
serving under the party accused, and accompanied 
with the request for the assembling a court-martial 
thereupon, have delayed coming to a resolution to 
order one, nor would they have thought themselves 
justified if they had hesitated to take the necessary 
steps for bringing the matter to an early and legal 
decision. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, &c., 

“ Ph. Stephens.” 

After the receipt of this letter, Admiral Keppel 
repaired to the House of Commons.. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell, in a speech of much ability, 
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moved an address to the King, to pray that his 
Majesty would be pleased to order a court-martial 
on Sir Hugh Palliser. The motion was seconded 
by Sir Joseph Mawbey. 

Sir Hugh Palliser, who was sitting next to Lord 
North, on the Treasury bench, then rose, and with 
much acrimony attacked the Admiral’s conduct. 
Some observations followed from Lord North, Sir 
William Meredith, and Lord John Cavendish. 
Keppel rose, and after thanking his friends on every 
side of the house for the friendly feeling they exhi¬ 
bited towards him, stated that he had been publicly 
accused—specific charges of neglect and incapacity 
had been lodged at the Admiralty Board, and that 
in consequence he had had notice to prepare for a 
court-martial. He professed his readiness to meet 
inquiry, and in conclusion said,Thank God I am 
not the accuser, but the accused. I was called out 
to serve my country at a very critical period ; I 
have performed my duty to the best of my abilities, 
and whatever the issue may be, I have one consola¬ 
tion—that I have acted strictly to the best of my 
judgment. 1 shall decline saying a syllable to the 
question, and, as I cannot think of voting, shall 
quit the House.” 

At each period of this speech he was greeted 
with the loudest applause, and retired amidst the 
cheers of the whole House, accompanied by a large 
body of the members. 
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Sir Joseph Mawbey thought the whole matter 
had the appearance of a preconcerted scheme to 
ruin the Admiral. He hoped and trusted that so 
black, malignant, and treacherous a step to strip 
one of the brightest naval characters this country 
could ever boast of, would meet with the honest 
indignation it merited, and finally lead to the detec¬ 
tion of the authors of so infamous a project. 

In the course of this debate, Burke emphatically 
asked, “ Was this the return Admiral Keppel was 
to meet with, after forty years painful and laborious 
service, and after being in ten capital engagements, 
or important conflicts, in every one of which he had, 
either as possessed of the sole command or acting 
in a subordinate character, acquitted himself with 
the highest honour and reputation ? Was it an ade¬ 
quate return for a person of his rank and conse¬ 
quence, standing forth, as the favourite selected 
champion of his country, in the moment of danger 
and difficulty ? He desired no return but that which 
he had already earned, and was sure of receiving 
without diminution—a return which it was not in 
the power of the Admiralty to bestow or withhold— 
an inward consciousness of having performed his 
duty.” 

The effect produced upon the House by Keppel’s 
speech, will appear by the following letter from the 
celebrated General Fitz Patrick to his brother 
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THE HON. R. FITZ PATRICK TO THE EARL OF OSSORY. 

“ December, 1778 ; Saturday. 

“ Dear Brother, —I am very sorry, as you will 
be, that you did not come to town, for we had yes¬ 
terday the most interesting debate I ever remember 
to have heard. You will see an account of it in the 
newspapers. The House was violently disposed to 
Keppel, who spoke like a man inspired, and no tool 
was bold enough to venture one word in favour of 
Palliser. The Admiralty have certainly taken a 
step that is not defensible, and it can hardly be be¬ 
lieved that Lord Sandwich would have been so 
hasty as to order a court-martial if he had not wished 
ill to Keppel. I saw the Duchess at the opera to¬ 
night, and she sees the thing in the proper light. I 
asked her if she had seen Sandwich, and she said 
she had not been there yet this year. The court- 
martial is ordered for the 7th of January. What op¬ 
position will do upon the subject is not yet decided ; 
but I think we must have a strong question against 
the Admiralty. I think last night we should have 
carried any question. Palliser’s conduct, to be 
sure, is the most atrocious that ever was heard of. 

“ The post is waiting for this letter; so, adieu. 

“ YourS affectionately, R. Fitz Patrick.” 

On the 16th, Admiral Pigot brought in a bill to 
enable the Admiralty to hold the court-martial upon 
Admiral Keppel on shore. The plea for this motion 
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was the bad state of the Admiral’s health. He 
stated that his illness had been such as to cause 
great alarm to his friends, but that his anxiety to 
serve his country had prevailed over every other 
consideration, and had induced him to leave his 
chamber to take upon him the command of the fleet 
in the moment of public danger; that now, by a 
most unaccountable change of affairs, that officer, 
who put his health and character to hazard for 
the sake of saving his country, would be obliged in 
a very short time, to hold up his hand as a criminal, 
and to stand his trial for his life. 

The bill passed the Commons without opposition, 
and was brought into the Lords by the Duke of 
Bolton, who moved that it should be read a first 
time. It had gone through the other House, and 
received its sanction through its respective stages in 
one day. It was a mode of proceeding he acknow¬ 
ledged unusual, but not unprecedented. He trusted 
that the motives for bringing in the bill would ren¬ 
der any explanation from him unnecessary. It was 
his intention, therefore, that after his present motion 
should be complied with, to move to have the bill 
read a second time, to move for its commitment, 
to be reported, read a third time, and passed. 

The question, on the first reading, was then put 
and carried. The bill was opposed in another stage 
by the Lord Chancellor, (Thurlow,) upon the plea 
that Admiral Keppel’s bad state of health had not 
been proved ; but the Marquess of Rockingham said 
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“ he presumed that there was not a single Lord pre¬ 
sent acquainted with Admiral Keppel, who was 
ignorant that he had for several years been in a very 
poor and precarious state of health. He remem¬ 
bered he saw him in the House of Commons the 
night the motion was made respecting the Vice- 
Admiral, when he went off with a glory of con¬ 
scious innocence around his head. There was not a 
person that was present who could have quitted the 
House with more seeming celerity, strength, dig¬ 
nity, and manly vigour than he did, yet he dined 
with him the same evening, and such was the 
strange precariousness and vicissitude of his spirits, 
though only an hour elapsed since he saw him 
leave the House of Commons, that he took half an 
hour to get up from the ground floor to the dining¬ 
room, being in the interim afflicted with the severest 
pains from cramp in both his legs.” 

The conduct of the Admiralty in appointing the 
court-martial gave the highest disgust to all ranks 
in the navy. Twelve British admirals, at the head 
of which was Keppel’s old commander, the veteran 
Hawke, drew up the following Memorial, which 
was presented to the King by the Duke of Bolton :— 

“ We, the undersigned Admirals of your Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, having hitherto, on all occasions, served your Majesty 
with zeal and fidelity, and being desirous of devoting every 
action of our lives, and onr lives themselves, to your Majesty’s 
service, and the defence of our country', think ourselves indis¬ 
pensably bound by our duty to that service and that country, with 
all possible humility, to represent to your wisdom and justice— 
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“ That, Sir Hugh Palliser, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, lately- 
serving under the command of the Honourable Augustus 
Keppcl, did prefer certain articles of accusation, containing 
several matters of heinous offence against his said Commander- 
in-chief, to the Lords Commissioners for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain„Jie, the said Sir Hugh 
Palliser, being himself a Commissioner in the said Commission ; 
this accusation he, the said Sir Hugh Palliser, withheld from 
the twenty-seventh of July last, the time of the supposed 
offences committed, until the ninth • day of this present De¬ 
cember, and then brought forward, for the purpose of recrimina¬ 
tion against charges, conjectured by him, the said Sir Hugh 
Palliser, but which, in fact, were never made. 

“ That the Commissioners of the Admiralty, near five months 
after the pretended offences aforesaid, did receive from their 
said colleague in office, the charge made by him against his 
said Commander; and without taking into consideration 
the relative situation of the accuser and the party accused, 
or attending to the avowed motives of the accusation, or the 
length of time of withholding, or the occasion of making the 
same, and without any other deliberation whatever, did, on the 
very same day on which the charge was preferred, and without 
previous notice to the party accused of an intention of making 
a charge against him, give notice of their intending that a 
court-martial should bo held on the said Admiral Keppel, after 
forty years of meritorious service, and a variety of actions, in 
which he had exerted eminent courage and conduct, by which 
the honour and power of this nation, and the glory of the 
British flag had been maintained and increased in various parts 
of the world. 

“ Wc beg leave to express to your Majesty our concern at 
this proceeding, and to represent our apprehensions of the 
difficulties and discouragements which will inevitably arise to 
your service therefrom; and that it will not be easy for men 
attentive to their honour to serve your Majesty, particularly in 
situations of principal command, if the practice now stated to 
your Majesty be countenanced, or the principles upon which 
the same has been supported shall prevail with any Lord High 
Admiral or with any Commissioner for executing that office. 

“ We are humbly of opinion that a criminal charge against 
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an officer (rising in importance according to the rank and com¬ 
mand of that officer) which suspends his service to your 
Majesty, perhaps in the most critical exigencies of the public 
affairs, which calls his reputation into doubt and discussion, 
which puts him on trial for his life, profession, and reputation ; 
and which, in its consequences, may cause a fatal cessation in 
the naval exertions of the kingdom, to be a matter of the most 
serious nature, and never to be made by authority but on solid 
ground, and on mature deliberation. The honour of an 
officer is his most precious possession and best qualification; 
the public have an interest in it: and whilst those under w hom 
we serve countenance accusation, it is often impossible to re¬ 
store military fame by the mere acquittal of a court-martial. 
Imputations made by high authority remain long, and affect 
deeply. The sphere of action of the commanders-in-chief is 
large, and their business intricate, aud subject to great variety 
of opinion ; and before they arc put on the judgment of others 
for acts done upon their discretion, the greatest discretion 
ought to be employed. 

“ Whether the Board of Admiralty hath by law any such 
discretion, we, who are not of the profession of the law', cannot 
positively assert; but if we had conceived that this Board had 
no legal use of their reason in a point of such delicacy and 
importance, we should have known on what terms we served ; 
but W'e never did imagine it possible that we were to receive 
orders from, and be accountable to, those who by law were 
reduced to become passive instruments to the possible malice, 
ignorance, or treason, of any individual who might think fit 
to disarm his Majesty’s navy of its best and highest officers. 
We conceive it disrespectful to the laws of our country to 
suppose them capable of such manifest injustice and ab¬ 
surdity. 

“ We therefore humbly represent, in behalf of public order, 
as w'ell as of the discipline of the navy, to your Majesty, the 
dangers of long-concealed and afterwards precipitately adopted 
charges, and all recriminatory accusatious of subordinate 
officers against their commanders-in-chief, and particularly 
the mischief and scandal of permitting men, who are at once 
in high civil office and in subordinate military command, 
previous to their making such accusations to attempt to corrupt 
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the public judgment, by the publication of libels on their 
officers in a common newspaper, thereby exciting mutiny in 
your Majesty's navy, as well as prejudicing the minds ot those 
who are to try the merits of the accusation against the said 
superior officer. 


“ Hawke. 

John Moohe. 
Holton. 

SaMUEL GRAVES.f 

Hugh Figot. 
Robert Harland. 


^Bristol. 

James Young.+ 
Matthew Barton.§ 
Francis Geary.|| 
Shuldham. 

Clark Gayton. f” 


* Sir John Moore was one of the members of Byng’s court-martial. 
In 1759, he captured the island of Guadeloupe. 

f This officer distinguished himself at the siege of Carthagena. 
He commanded the Duke, in Hawke’s action with Conflans. At the 
close of 1777, he was appointed to the chief command at Plymouth, 
an office which he shortly afterwards resigned. 

J Admiral Young served as a midshipman, with Keppel, on board 
the Gloucester, in 1738. He commanded the Mars in Hawke's 
action with Conflans. He died in 1789. 

§ Admiral Barton commanded the Lichfield in Keppel’s expedi¬ 
tion against Goree, when he was unfortunately wrecked. He also 
served under Keppel at Belleisle and the Havaunah. 

|| Admiral Geary was created a Baronet in 1782. When a young 
man, in command of a twenty-gun sloop, lie had entered into an 
engagement with a brother captain to share with him whatever prizes 
they might take during a given period. After the expiration of their 
partnership he captured a prize with a most valuable cargo, consist¬ 
ing of fifty-live chests of silver, and other rich commodities, which 
Captain Geary, nevertheless, divided equally with his friend, declaring 
that he was sure his brother officer would have acted in the same 
manner towards him. 

Y Gayton commanded the St. George at the taking of Guadeloupe, 
which was unanimously declared to he impregnable to any attack by 
sea, unsupported by some collateral aid. Captain Gayton repre¬ 
sented the service as difficult and dangerous; upon which Commo¬ 
dore Moore sent him a'written order to proceed on that service. 
Captain Gayton obeyed, and the attack was kept up for some hours 
with unremitted fury, but without a prospect of success. The Commo- 
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On receiving this memorial, the King said, that 
“ he should always receive the representations of 
his Admirals with pleasure, and this, as it deserved, 
so it certainly should receive, his most serious at¬ 
tention.” This, however, was all the notice it ever 
received. 

It will be observed, that the name of Howe is not 
annexed to the foregoing memorial. This gallant 
officer, however, saw and highly approved of its 
contents, but was deterred from signing it from mo¬ 
tives of delicacy, he being then in expectation that 
an inquiry would be instituted in the House of 
Commons, respecting his own conduct in America. 

Another memorial, to the same effect, was like¬ 
wise signed by a very numerous body of naval 
captains, but was not presented, it being deemed 
more to the honour of Admiral Keppel that his con¬ 
duct should be fully investigated, and laid before 
the public in its true colours. 

Walpole thus alludes to Keppel’s situation, in a 
letter to Lady Browne :—“ Poor Lady Albemarle is 
indeed very miserable, and full of apprehensions, 
though the incredible zeal of the navy for Admiral 
Keppel crowns him with glory, and the indignation 
of mankind, and the execration of Sir Hugh, add to 

dore then made the signal to haul off, which being disregarded, a 
boat was sent with a verbal order to cease firing ; but the Captain, 
instead of obeying, returned for answer that he would not do so 
without a written order. In the interim, the fire from the citadel 
ceased, and thus the dispute closed. 
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the triumph. Indeed, I still think Lady A.’s fears 
may be well founded: some slur may be procured 
on her son ; and his own bad nerves and worse con¬ 
stitution may not be able to stand agitation and 
suspense.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON ADMIRAL KLPPEL—REMARKS 
ON THE CHARGES-CASK FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


Keppel goes to Portsmouth to he tried—Is accompanied hy a large 
assemblage of friends—Enthusiastically received—Remarks upon 
the charges exhibited against bim—Assembling of the court-mar¬ 
tial—Conduct of Sir Hugh Palliser—Captains Marshall and Allen's 
testimony in favour of Keppel—Alterations in Captain Hood’s 
and Sir Hugh Palliser’s Log-books—Conduct of Lord Mulgrave — 
Case for the prosecution closed—Sir Hugh wishes to enter upon 
fresh matter—Is overruled by the court. 

1779. 

On the 2nd of January, Keppel went to Ports¬ 
mouth, having been previously taken into custody 
by the Provost Marshal, who was authorized to take 
his word of honour for his appearance there on the 
7th instant. 

He was shortly joined by many of his personal 
friends, among whom were, their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester; the Dukes 
of Portland, Richmond, and Bolton ; the Marquises 
of Rockingham and Granby ; the Earl of Effingham ; 
Messrs. Fox, Burke, and Sheridan; and a large 
number of naval officers. The Earl of Shelburne, 
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who was prevented by business from attending, sent 
the following letter :— 

THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO ADMIRAL KEPi'KL. 

“ Bowood Tarlc, 2nd of January, 1778 (177!)). 

“ My dearest Admiral, —I will not trouble you 
with compliments at a time when I wish to know 
how to turn myself to render you more material 
service. You will have everything worth your at¬ 
tention and acceptance from us, in the person of 
Mr. Dunning. I shall be in London, proud and 
happy to receive your commands, however inti¬ 
mated, which I beg may depend upon your own 
convenience at the moment. 

“ I have the honour to be, with the most unalter¬ 
able respect, 

“ Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

“ Shelburne.” 

At nine o’clock in the morning of the 7th, Sir 
Thomas Pye, President of the court-martial, hoisted 
his flag on board the Britannia. 

The signal Avas then made for a court-martial, by 
hoisting the Union-jack in the larboard mizen 
shrouds. 

The Royal standard was at the same time dis¬ 
played from the starboard mizen shrouds, in token 
that an Admiral was to be tried. 

At ten o’clock a gun was fired, and the Union- 
jack hoisted at the fore topmast head, as a signal 
lor all admirals and captains to repair on board. 
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Immediately the harbour presented a most ani¬ 
mated sight; barges were to be seen in all direc¬ 
tions, conveying the different officers whose attend¬ 
ance was required at the court-martial on board the 
Britannia. Palliser and Keppel quitted the shore 
about the same time: thirty barges, filled with 
sailors, accompanied the boat of the prisoner, while 
only four attended that of his accuser. 

The court was formed of the following members : 


PRESIDENT. 

Sir Thomas Pye, Admiral of the While; 
Members. 

Matthew Buckle, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the Red ; 

John Montagu, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the Red ; 
Marriot Arbuthnot, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the White; 
Robert Itoddam, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the White. 


Captains 


M. Milbank, 

Fra. Sam. Drake, 
Taylor Penny, 
John Moutray, 


William Bonnet, 
Adam Duncan, 
Philip Boteler, 
James Cranston. 


As soon as the members were sworn, the court 
adjourned to the Governor’s house. 

An immense multitude, composed chiefly of 
sailors, had assembled on the beach, to greet Ad¬ 
miral Keppel on his return, when they received him 
with reiterated cheers, which did not cease until his 
arrival at the Governor’s house. 

Walpole writes to General Conway, on the 9th 
of January—“ I hear Admiral Keppel is in high 
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spirits with the great respect and zeal expressed for 
him. In my opinion, his constitution will not stand 
the struggle. I am very uneasy, too, for the Duke 
of Richmond, who is at Portsmouth, and will be at 
least as much agitated.”* 

It is not here intended to enter at any length 
upon the proceedings of the court, which occupy 
182 folio pages, and extend over a period of five 
weeks ; but merely to point out some of the leading 
incidents of this very remarkable trial. 

When the court re-assembled. Sir Hugh Palliser’s 
application to the Admiralty for the court-martial, 
together with the charge exhibited, were read. The 
charge was as follows :— 


CHARGE. 

A Charge of Misconduct 
and Neglect of Duty, 
against the Honourable 
Admiral Keppcl, on the 
27th and 28th of July, 
1778, in divers instances, 
as undermentioned :— 

I. That on the morning of 
the 27th of July, 1778, having 
a fleet of thirty ships of the 
line under his command, and 
being then in the presence of 
a French fleet of the like num¬ 
ber of ships of the line, the 


REMARKS. 

An eye-witness says, “ Whilst 
the charges were reading, Ad¬ 
miral Keppel kept his eyes 
steadily lixed on Sir Hugh 
Palliser. His manner through¬ 
out was cheerful, firm, and 
easy, and strongly expressive of 
the most conscious innocence.” 

1. It will be observed, that 
if Admiral Keppel had been 
found guilty of the first count 
of the charge, the court had a 
discretionary power as to the 
sentence of capital punish- 


* Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. vi. p. 34; 
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said Admiral did not make the 
necessary preparation for fight, 
did not put his fleet into a 
line of battle, or into any order 
proper either for receiving or 
attacking an enemy of such 
force; but, on the contrary, 
although his fleet was already 
dispersed and in disorder, he, 
by making the signal for seve¬ 
ral ships of the Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue division to chase 
to windward, increased the 
disorder of that part of his 
fleet, and the ships were in 
consequence more scattered 
than they had been before ; 
and whilst in this disorder, he 
advanced to the enemy, and 
made the signal for battle: 
that the above conduct was 
the more unaccountable, as 
the enemy’s fleet was not then 
in disorder, nor beaten, nor 
flying, but formed in a regular 
litie of battle on that tack 
which approached the British 
fleet, all their motions plainly 
indicating a design to give 
battle, and they edged down 
and attacked it whilst in dis¬ 
order. By this unofficer-like 


REMARKS. 

merit; but the remaining four, 
if proved, would have left the 
members no alternative but to 
condemn the prisoner to death. 
The first article charged him 
with “ not making the neces¬ 
sary preparation for fight,’’ 
which brought him under the 
10th Article of War.* 


* 10 ih Article of War .—Every flag-officer, captain, and commander 
in the fleet, who, upon signal or order of fight, or sight of any ship or 
ships which it may be his duty to engage, or who, upon likelihood of 
engagement, shall not make the necessary preparations for fight, and 
shall not, in his own person, and according to his place, encourage 
the inferior officers and men to fight courageously, shall suffer death, 
or such other punishment as, from the nature and degree of the 
offence, a court-martial shall deem him to deserve ; and if any person 
in the fleet shall treacherously or cowardly yield, or call for quarter, 
every person so offending, and being convicted thereof by the sen¬ 
tence of a court-martial, shall suffer death. 
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conduct, a general engagement 
was not brought on, but the 
other flag-officers and cap¬ 
tains were left to engage with¬ 
out order or regularity, from 
which great confusion en¬ 
sued ; some of his ships were 
prevented getting into action 
at all, others were not near 
enough to the enemy, and 
some, from the confusion, fired 
into others of the king’s ships, 
and did them considerable 
damage; and the Vice-Ad¬ 
miral of the Blue was left 
alone to engage, singly and 
unsupported. In these in¬ 
stances, the said Admiral 
Keppel negligently performed 
the duty imposed on him. 

II. That after the van and 
centre divisions of the British 
fleet passed the rear of the 
enemy, the Admiral did not 
immediately tack and double 
upon the enemy with these 
two divisions, and continue 
the battle ; nor did he collect 
them together at that time, 
and keep so near the enemy 
to renew the battle as soon as 
it might be proper; on the 
contrary, lie stood away be¬ 
yond the enemy to a great 
distance before he wore to 
stand towards them again, 
leaving the Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue engaged with the 
enemy, and exposed to be cut 
oft'. 


CHARGES. 

REMARKS. 


The second article accused 
him of “ not tacking and 
doubling on the enemy, 
whereby he left Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser exposed to be cut off;’’ 
which brought him under the 
12th Article.* 


* 12<A Article of War .—Every person in the fleet who, through 
cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall, in time of action, with¬ 
draw, or keep back, or not come into the fight or engagement, or 
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CHAUGE. 

III. That after the Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue had passed 
the last of the enemy’s ships, 
and immediately wore, and 
laid his own ship’s head to¬ 
wards the enemy again, being 
then in their wake, and at a 
little distance only, and ex¬ 
pecting the Admiral to ad¬ 
vance with all the ships to re¬ 
new the fight, the Admiral did 
not advance for that purpose, 
but shortened sail, hauled 
down the signal for battle; nor 
did he at that time, or at any 
other time, whilst standing to¬ 
wards the enemy, call the ships 
together, in order to renew 
the attack, as he might have 
done, particularly the Vice- 
Admiral of the Red and his 
division, which had received 
the least damage, had been the 
longest out of action, were 
ready and fit to renew it, were 
then to windward, and could 
have bore down and fetched 
any part of the French fleet, 
if the signal for battle had not 
been hauled down, or if the 
said Admiral Keppel had 
availed himself of the signal 
appointed by the Thirty-first 
Article of the Fighting Instruc¬ 
tions, by which he might have 
ordered those to lead who are 
to lead with the starboard 
tacks on board, by a wind, 


REMARKS. 

The third article charged 
him with “ not doing the ut¬ 
most in his power to sink, 
burn, or destroy the enemy,” 
which also came under the 
12th Article of War, and was 
that upon which the sentence 
of Byng was framed. 


shall not do his utmost to take or destroy every ship which it shall 
be his duty to engage, and to assist and relieve all and every of his 
Majesty’s ships, or those of his allies, which it shall be his duty to 
assist and relieve; every such person so offending, and being con¬ 
victed thereof by the sentence of a court-martial, shall suffer death. 
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which signal was applicable to 
the occasion for renewing the 
engagement with advantage, 
after the French fleet had been 
beaten, their line broken, and 
in disorder. In these instances 
he did not do the utmost in 
his power to take, sink, burn, 
or destroy the French fleet that 
had attacked the British fleet. 

IV. That instead of ad¬ 
vancing to renew the engage¬ 
ment, as in the preceding 
Articles is alleged, and as lie 
might and ought to have done, 
the Admiral wore and made 
sail directly from the enemy, 
and thus he led the whole Bri¬ 
tish fleet away from them, 
which gave them the opportu¬ 
nity to rally unmolested, and 
to form again into a line of 
battle, and to stand after the 
British Hect. This was dis¬ 
graceful to the British flag, for 
it had the appearance of a 
flight, and gave the French 
Admiral a pretence to claim 
the victory, and to publish to 
the world that the British fleet 
ran away, and that he pursued 
it with the fleet of France, and 
offered it battle. 

V. That in the morning of 
the S28th of duly, 1778, when 
it was perceived that only three 
of the French fleet remained 
near the British, in the situa¬ 
tion the whole had been in the 
night before, and that the rest 
were to leeward, at a greater 


REMARKS. 


The fourth was a similar 
charge, only expressed in 
stronger terms, for it accused 
the Admiral of flying from a 
pursuing enemy. 


The fifth and last charge 
stated, that “ the Admiral did 
not cause the fleet to pursue 
the flying enemy.” This had 
reference to the 13th Article 
of War.* 


* 13<A Article of War. —Every person in the fleet who, through 
cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall forbear to pursue the chase 
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distance, not in a line of battle, 
but in a heap, the Admiral did 
not cause the fleet to pursue 
the flying enemy, nor even to 
chase the three ships that fled 
after the rest; but, on the con¬ 
trary, he led the British fleet 
another way directly from the 
enemy. By these instances of 
misconduct and neglect, a glo¬ 
rious opportunity was lost of 
doing a most essential service 
to the state, and the honour of 
the British navy was tarnished. 

H. Palliser. 


As soon as the charge was read, Admiral Keppel 
requested that the Log-books of the several masters 
might be ordered to be delivered into court, and lie 
on the table for the inspection of the members. To 
this Sir Hugh Palliser raised an objection, which 
was overruled by the court. They then adjourned 
until the next day, at ten o’clock. 

The oaths were administered to the masters, 
that the Log-book which each produced was the 
ship’s original Log, without any alterations or addi¬ 
tions since made, so far as related to entries from 
the 23rd to the 30th of July, inclusive. Arnold, 
the master of the Robuste, declined taking this oath, 
alleging that both alterations and additions had 

of any enemy, pirate, or rebel, beaten or flying ; or shall not relieve and 
assist a known friend in view to the utmost of liis power; being con¬ 
victed of any such offence, by the sentence of a court-martial, shall 
suffer death. 
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been made, by order of his captain, respecting what 
took place on the 27th and 28th of July, and that, 
too, since it was known that Admiral Keppel was to 
be tried. 

The first witness on the part of the prosecution 
was Captain Marshall, who stated, in substance, 
what has already been given in the account of the 
action. As be was about to retire, Admiral Mon¬ 
tagu said— 

“ 1 have one question to ask Captain Marshall:—From the 
day you first saw the French fleet to the time you lost sight of 
them, do you, from your own observation or knowledge, know 
of any act of the Commander-in-chief, Admiral Keppel, be¬ 
having or conducting himself unbecoming a flag officer?” 

The question was strongly objected to by the 
prosecutor, who was overruled by the court, and it 
was again read to Captain Marshall. Here an eye¬ 
witness describes him as “ labouring under the 
awful impression of the oath he had taken, and 
visibly agitated with the mixed sensations that 
arose at the moment in his breast, he solemnly 
raised his hands to heaven, fixed his eyes on his 
admiral, and, with a voice that spoke his feelings, 
cried out, ‘ No, as God is my judge !’ All reserve, 
all decorum due to the place, here gave way in the 
audience, and the sense of the assembled navy was 
fully discovered by an involuntary and universal 
burst of applause.” 

The same question as to Keppel’s conduct in the 
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action was put to Sir William Burnaby, the Captain 
of the Milford, but he declined giving a direct 
answer, being so very young an officer in the 
service; at the same time he declared that “ no 
one could entertain a higher opinion than he did of 
that worthy man.” 

The Court having endeavoured to obtain a more 
explicit answer, the prosecutor offered a written 
dissent to the proceedings of the Court, which he 
desired might be read by tbe Judge-advocate. 
The Court objected, and he then began to read it 
himself, but was stopped. The question was again 
read to Sir William Burnaby, but no answer being 
given, the Court desired his former replies to be 
entered in the minutes. 

In the course of his cross-examination, Keppel 
asked, “ Did I pursue the French fleet with a press 
of sail, conformable to the worst sailing ships with 
me, to close and get up to the French fleet, from 
the 24th in the morning till the moment I brought 
them to battle, except the two times I made the 
signal for a line of battle, after the 24th in the 
morning ?” 

To this the prosecutor objected, as a leading 
question. Keppel appealed to the Court, and said, 

“ I must beg the indulgence of the Court that the 
accuser may not interrupt me. I am being tried 
for my life, and my honour, which is dearer to me 
than my life.” The prosecutor observed, his honour 
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and character were as much at stake as the 
Admiral’s. After much cavilling on the part of 
the prosecutor, the witness said “ You always 
carried a press of sail, and gave every proof, in my 
judgment, of your very great desire to bring them 
to battle.” 

The next witness called was Captain Digby, of 
the Ramillies. At the conclusion of his evidence, 
Admiral Montagu repeated the question he had put 
to the preceding witnesses, as to the conduct of 
Keppel. 

Captain Digby replied— 

“ I have always had the greatest esteem and the greatest 
opinion of Admiral Keppel as an officer. I have so still, but I 
have been giving evidence upon facts, and the answering that 
question would be judging upon them, which I have no right 
to do.” 

He was asked if he saw Keppel “ run away from the French 
fleet instead of advancing to renew the engagement, ‘ as he 
might and ought to have done?’ which are the words expressed 
in the charge.” 

Sir Hugh Palliskr —“That the French say.” 

Admiral Montagu— “Then it is necessary we should inquire 
into it, to get the better of what the French have said.” 

As the question was about to be read, Mr. Har¬ 
grave, one of the prosecutor’s counsel, advised him, 
in a whisper, to enter his dissent to the question on 
a point of law. This was overheard by some of 
the members of the court, and when Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser declared that their proceedings were illegal, 
Admiral Montagu exclaimed, 
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“ We care not sixpence for the law in this case. We come 
here to do justice, and, in God’s name, I hope and trust it will 
be done." Captain Digby not choosing to answer the question, 
Admiral Montagu observed, “ If Admiral Keppel ran away, 
Captain Digby did so too, and, I suppose, every part of the 
fleet followed their leader. Did yon,” turning to Captain 
Digby, “ that day run away from the French fleet ?” 

The answer, as may naturally be supposed, was 
“No.” 

It should be remembered that Keppel was charged 
with having “ made sail directly from the enemy, 
and led the whole British fleet away from them 

The Honourable Thomas Windsor, Captain of the Fox, 
stated that Admiral Keppel sent him to the Formidable with 
his compliments to Sir Hugh Palliser, and to tell him that he 
only waited for him and his division bearing down into his 
wake to renew the attack on the enemy. That at about half¬ 
past five he got to the Formidable, and when he was so close to 
her as to be becalmed by her sails, lie twice repeated the mes¬ 
sage to Sir Hugh Palliser himself, who replied, “ I understand 
you very well." That the Formidable then gave three cheers, 
which his ship’s company returned. 

Admiral Montagu asked, “Did you see Admiral Keppel, 
with the British fleet, run away from the French upon the day 
of action or the day afterwards ?” 

Captain Windsor —“ No.” 

Previously to the examination of Captain Alex¬ 
ander Hood, of the Robust, Admiral Keppel 
addressed the President. 

“ Sir Thomas Pye, I know it is expected by some 
that, after the history the court has received of 
the alterations made in Captain Hood’s log-book, 
by his order, since my trial was expected, I should 
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object to liis evidence ; but, desirous as I am that 
every one should give testimony who knows any¬ 
thing of the operations of the fleet under my 
command, I rather wish to hear Captain Hood’s 
evidence.” 

Captain Hood then addressed the Court at some length upon 
the alteration made in his ship’s log. He considered it in¬ 
cumbent upon him to revise and correct his Log-book, which 
he thought he was fully authorized to do. He trusted that 
when the whole was inyestigated, he should not be thought to 
have done anything to the prejudice of the honourable Admiral, 
or have acted in the smallest degree a dishonourable part. 

Lieutenants Pitt and Luinley, of the Robuste, were called to 
produce their Log-books, and admitted that they also had made 
some trifling alterations in the month of October. 

Keppel asked, “ Where is the entry of the 
Robuste’s Log-book respecting the 27th and 28th 
of July as it stood originally ?” 

Captain Hood —“ Upon my word I do not know.” 

Keppel said, “ As that alteration in Captain 
Hood’s Log-book tends to affect my life, I shall 
ask him no more questions.” 

The prosecutor here condemned what he termed Keppel’s 
“ attack on the credit and character of Captain Hood,” and 
pledged himself to examine witnesses in the course of the trial 
“ to resist” and “ confute the cruel, the invidious attempt that 
had been made —” He was stopped in this course by the 
court, who said “ the prisoner has fl. right to ask such questions 
as will save his life,” and they could not sit and hear it called 
“ a cruel and invidious attack” in the prisoner to ask such 
plain and straight questions as were necessary to the investiga¬ 
tion of truth. 

VOL. II. I 
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Admiral Keppel said, “ Am I never, sir, to 
examine a witness without my being calumniated for 
so examining, and a protest entered against me?” 

Admiral Montagu observed, “ It is said the prisoner has 
attempted to take away the character of another man—he has 
not done so/’ 

Admiral Keppel disclaimed having asked any 
indirect question of the witness. The alteration 
had been made and avowed ; it tended to affect his 
life, and therefore he rejected his further evidence. 
With the most feeling sensibility, and the tear 
bursting from his eye, he addressed himself to the 
President, and said, “ Sir, I so little expected an 
accusation for my having failed in any one part of 
my duty, on the 27th and 28th of July—it was 
astonishment to me. I was almost inclined to put 
up a paper for people to come and defend me. I 
did not know whom to call upon. I desired every 
captain to be called upon. From that moment I 
took all the pains I could to know who could be 
called upon to prove matters of truth to support 
my innocence, and I hope and trust my honour will 
come out unsullied.” A periodical paper adds, “ an 
involuntary burst of applause spoke with the truest 
warmth of expression; how dear the character of 
this brave man was to the crowd that surrounded, 
and how much they abhorred the vileness of the 
accusation.” 
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It was determined that the speech of Sir Hugh Palliscr 
should not appear in tjie minutes. 

Admiral Montagu then asked, “ Upon the whole transactions 
of the 27th and 28th of July relative to the British fleet, did it 
appear to you, as an old and experienced officer, that Admiral 
Keppel, by his conduct on cither of those days, tarnished tiie 
honour of the British flag ?” 

Captain Hood —“ Before I can give any answer to the ques¬ 
tion, I beg to know from the President if any pari, of my 
evidence is to be taken 

Court —“ Your evidence is taken down, and stands part of 
the minutes.” 

Captain Iloon—“ I’ve long had the honour of knowing the 
Hon. Admiral, and still respect him, notwithstanding my 
evidence will not be further required. His character is above 
my praises. I’ve given my evidence, as far as it goes, with 
honour and integrity. The Court must therefore decide upon 
that question.” 

Captain John Allen, of the Egmont, was asked whether it 
was not more proper in the Admiral to’ lay to and repair his 
disabled ships before he attempted a second attack ? 

A.—“ Assuredly.” 

Q .—“ Then, Sir, upon the whole, did it appear to you, as an 
old experienced officer, that Admiral Keppel, by his conduct, 
cither on the 27th or 28th of July, tarnished the honour of 
the British navy ?” 

A.—“ No; and I should not take upon me to say thus much 
if I had not been forty years at sea, and thirty-three years an 
officer. I look upon it the Admiral did much honour to, 
instead of tarnishing, the British flag.” 

Captain Mark Robinson, of the Worcester, stated that the 
French fleet, in the morniug of the 27th, were in a straggling 
line, and that he conceived the signal for the Worcester, and 
other ships to chase, was in order to bring the enemy to action, 
Admiral Keppel having endeavoured to the utmost to do so 
ever since the 23rd. That the Admiral could -not possibly have 
brought the enemy to action had he made the signal for form¬ 
ing a regular line. When asked by the President “ Did you 

i 2 
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judge the action would have been brought on that day if the 
Admiral bail waited for the fleet to have been more closely' 
connected ?” he replied, “ I do not think they would, for the 
French were using their utmost efforts in the morning to avoid 
coming to action, as they had done before from the 23rd. 
Afterwards they edged away and bore down; undoubtedly, if 
the wind had not shifted, I thought they would have availed 
themselves of it, and not eome into action at all,” 

lie was asked whether Keppel had tarnished the honour of 
the British navy ? He replied, “ No, Sir. I have had the 
honour of knowing Admiral Keppel many years. 1 always 
looked upon him as an exceeding good officer, and, innately, a 
good man, and believe him to be so still, having no reason to 
think to the contrary.” 

The evidence of Captain Bazely, Sir Hugh Palliser’s flag- 
captain, went to shew that "the British fleet appeared to avoid 
renewing the action,” while the enemy, “after they began to 
form a line to leeward, shewed a disposition towards renewing 
the engagement.” He further declared he “ never heard the 
Fox hail the Formidable," and, with respect to the two ships 
cheering, he was certain the Fox was the first to cheer, lie 
saw no reason why the engagement should not have been 
immediately renewed. He was asked if he knew the state of 
the Admiral’s ships that were about him? “ No; he knew the 
state of no other ship but that which he commanded.” 

Q-—“In what condition was the Formidable when she came 
out of action ?” 

A.—“ All the sails that were set were cut to pieces.” 

When asked as to time after the action, he said “ he was in 
too much confusion to take notice.” 

The Court asked a question, to which Captain Bazely begged 
to have his memory refreshed by referring to the answer he had 
given in reference to the same question when put by Sir Hugh 
Palliser. 

To this Keppel made an objection, which was 
confirmed by the court. 

Captain Bazely—“I n all other trials of flag-officers, I beg 
leave to observe, whenever evidence is upon cross-examination, 
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lie lias asked the indulgence of the questions to be read, and 
the answers to be read also. 

Admiral Keppel—“ The indulgence, I appre¬ 
hend, that has been granted to others has been upon 
rny own agreement. I do, from this moment, dis¬ 
agree to it. I must be obliged to cross-examine 
this witness very closely, and therefore I cannot 
agree to his evidence being read to him.” 

The' prosecutor begged the indulgence, of the Court in 
behalf of Captain liazely. 

President— “ The Court will act properly.” 

Prosecutor —“It has been stated by the Admiral that he 
means to be particularly strict with him, and comments have 
been made upon his examination that have passed in the Court 
in a manner previous to the Court’s coming to a determination. 

President —“The Court will act properly.” 

Prosecutor —“ I beg what I have observed may be inserted 
in your minutes.” 

The Court decided that, as the words uttered "by the prose¬ 
cutor appeared to convey a reflection upon its members, “ as if 
they would not take the witness under their protection, it cannot 
be proper such words should be admitted upon the minutes of 
the Court, and thereby made a part of their proceedings.” 

Prosecutor —“ I humbly beg the Court will do me the 
justice not to put that construction upon what I said.” 

President —“ Sir, you must not be allowed to interrupt the 
business in this manner.” 

Captain Bazely was asked if Keppel, on the 27th of July, 
had been guilty of neglect in not performing the duty imposed 
upon him ? 

A.—“ I do not hold myself a competent judge to judge the 
behaviour and conduct of an Admiral in so high a department, 
or an officer commanding such a squadron as the Admiral had 
under his command.” 

The same question was frequently repeated in substance, but 
he declined giving any other answer. 
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Admiral Roddam —“ Captain Bazely has said the French 
fleet seemed, in his opinion, to intend ronewiug the action ; 
what was your reason for so thinking?” 

• A.— 1 “ The French fleet forming a line to leeward of the 
British.” 

Q.—“ When they were forming a line on the starboard tack, 
if they had been inclined to renew the action, could they not 
have fetched within pistol shot of the British fleet and engaged 
if they pleased?" 

A.—“ They could have fetched within pistol shot if they 
pleased.” 

Q.—“You say you expressed your opinion that you judged 
the Connnander-in-chief did not intend to renew the action 
that afternoon with the enemy, after hauling down the signal 
for battle. What was your reason for so judging?'’ 

A—“ Standing from them, carrying sail so much that we 
could not keep or preserve our distance.” 

Q.—“ Did you, from the. Formidable, ever make any signal 
that you could not follow the Admiral ?” 

A.—« No.” 

Captain Bazely s evidence. —As this witness was about to 
retire, Admiral Montagu said, “ From the strange account 
Captain Bazely has given us of the two gentlemen who took 
minutes on board the Formidable, for the information of flic 
Admiral and Captain, at the time of action, it has naturally 
led me to look at the Formidable’s Log-book, to examine the 
day’s works, and sec whether there are any marks made of any 
signals made by the Admiral that day, or repeated, and upon 
opening the book, I find three leaves cut out, after the account 
from the 25th to the 28th. I should be glad to know if Captain 
Bazely can inform the Court how those three leaves cauie to 
be cut out of this book ? That is the question. 1 see it is 
from the 25th to the 28th, and here is one leaf put in with a 
fresh tacking of thread. Three cut out and one put in, which 
makes it come to the day after the action; then it goes on 
regularly with the rest.” 

Judge Advocate— “ Inform the Court how those three 
leaves came to be cut out of this book.” 
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Captain Bazely —“I do not know, so help me God. I 
hold a ship’s Log-book sacred, and from what has been said 
with respect to the Robuste’s, I would wish to be particular, and 
convince the Court and audience that I do not know, so help me 
God.” 

Admiral Montagu —“ Nobody accuses you, Captain Bazely; 
but it struck me, to see the Admiral’s Log-book, the Log-book 
of the Admiral’s ship, with three leaves taken out at this 
juncture.” 

Captain Bazely —“ There is a fair one, I believe; but 
when the Log-book was called for, I desired that to be produced, 
which is the ship’s rough Log-book, in its original state, for it 
to be produced to the Court, and it was. They kick them 
about the orlop, which is generally the case in a man-of-war ; 
but that is the original state, which I desired to be produced to 
the Court.” 

Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart., Captain of the Terrible, was 
called in support of the charge. He stated that the signal for 
some ships to chase, which Keppel made in the morning of the 
27th, was the means of their engaging more of the enemy than 
they otherwise would have been able ; and that had the Admiral 
formed a line of battle, he could not have brought on an 
engagement. 

W hog Sir Hugh Palliser had finished his examination, 
Admiral Montagu said: 

Q—“ You arc an old officer, you have been in more than 
one action, you served under a brave man, Admiral Boscawen. 
1 he Admiral now trying is charged with negligently perform¬ 
ing the duty imposed upon him : inform the Court if you 
know of any instance on the 27th of July in which he was 
guilty of such neglect, or did not perform the duty imposed 
on him ?” 

A.—Ever since I have had the honour of knowing and serv¬ 
ing under Admiral Keppel, I have had the greatest esteem for 
him, and the highest opinion of him as an officer, and I have so 
still; but as 1 have been giving my evidence upon facts, I think 
my answering that question would be judging of them, which 
1 think I have no right to do.” 

Q.—“ Then it is supposed you do not know of any act of the 
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Admiral’s wherein he neglected or did not perform his duty. 
Your opinion is not asked. You are asked from what you saw 
with your own eyes.” 

A.—“ Then I do not.” 

Keppel now addressed the Court. “ It gives me 
great pain to ask to retain the Court beyond the 
usual hour of adjournment. But the three leaves 
containing the narrative of the 26th, 27th, ‘and 
28th of July, being taken from the Formidable’s 
Log-book, and supplied by others, carries with it 
so extraordinary an appearance that I trust the 
Court will not think me unreasonable in begging 
the Master may be immediately called in to ex¬ 
plain it. 

Phosecotor —“ I hope I am not to be interrupted in the 
course of my evidence. He will be called in turn.” 

Keppel. —“ In a case like this, where there is 
such just ground to suspect unfair and dangerous 
practices, I venture to hope the Court willjthink it 
necessary for the attainment of justice, that an 
immediate examination should be entered upon 
to prevent all intermediate communication.” 

Prosecutor —“ I mean to call the Mate to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ; he is not attending now.”* 

Admiral Montagu — I move the Master be ordered to 
attend here to-morrow, in case the Court should think proper 
to call him, and in the mean time let us debate upon the Ad¬ 
miral’s question, and we will depend upon the Vice-Admiral’s 
honour not to have any communication with him.’’ 

Admiral Montagu's motion was agreed to. 

* The Master was then waiting in the witness’s room, expecting 
to be called. 
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The following morning, Sir Hugh Paliiser de¬ 
clared he was totally ignorant of the leaves being 
cut out of the Formidable’s Log-book till it was 
observed by a member of the court; and that no 
person could be more astonished at it than he 
was ; that he was anxious to have the matter fully 
investigated, and for that purpose had desired the 
Master of the Formidable, and the Mate who made 
the entries in the Log-book, to attend ; and desired 
that they might be put to the severest test by being 
examined by the Court and Admiral without any 
previous questions from himself. 

William Forfar, Master of the Formidable, was then sworn. 
“ My reason,” said Keppel, “ for troubling the Court yesterday 
with a request that the Master of the Formidable might be 
instantly examined concerning the state of his Log-book, was 
to prevent any intermediate communication between him and 
others on this subject. 1 must therefore ask the Master who 
was the person who first told him that the Court had discovered 
any extraordinary appearance in the Log-book ?” 

A.—“ I heard it in a shop yesterday. A woman in the shop 
telling another person that there had been some leaves tore 
out of the Formidable’s Log-book, which was the first I heard 
of it.” 

In answer to some further questions it appeared that after 
the discovery he came into Court, and waited in the witness’s 
room, expecting to be examined. When the Court broke up 
he went to the house where Captain Bazely resided, and was 
with him for about half an hour. He then went to Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s where he met “ almost all the officers that were on 
shore, the three Lieutenants, and none but Sir Hugh’s family, 
and the two lawyers. That he remained in conversation with 
them about the Log-book for about one hour and a half. The 
account he gave of the missing leaves was, that one had been 
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cut out because some ink had been spilled upon it, the two 
others in consequence ol‘ an omission in the entry.” 

When this had been elicited by a long examina¬ 
tion, Keppel said, “ Mr. President, I shall ask no 
more questions concerning the matter, but I 
cannot help expressing my surprise that the mid¬ 
shipmen should only take down the signal to 
chase, which the prosecutor dwells on so much, 
omitting all the others by which they were called 
together again during the rest of the day; and I 
have only one more observation to make on the 
accuser’s address to the Court:—his offer was in¬ 
tended to carry the appearance of candour, when 
he requested that the Master might be exposed to 
the strictest examination by the Court and me, 
without any previous questions by himself; whereas, 
it now turns out, just as I expected yesterday, 
when the Vice-Admiral resisted my application to 
call the Master instantly—that he has been pre¬ 
viously examined by Sir Hugh Palliser and his 
friends.” 

Prosecutor — “ Mr. President, the postponing 
the examination of the Master yesterday was the act 
and proposition of the Court before I said any¬ 
thing. As to my speaking to the Master since that 
time about cutting out the leaves, it was very 
natural that I should make an inquiry into a fact 
which I was before so totally ignorant of till yes¬ 
terday, and so much surprised at. I shall continue 
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to give the Court the utmost information and satis¬ 
faction upon that point; and for that purpose I 
have sent expresses to endeavour to find the suc¬ 
ceeding midshipman that was appointed signal mid¬ 
shipman to the one that was the signal midshipman 
at that time. He is supposed to be somewhere in 
a tender in Wales, or he may be on board the ship 
he belongs to. I have sent expresses each way to 
endeavour to get him; and if he has the original 
minute-book, that it may be produced.” 

The entries in the Log were then read. The 
Master stated that the altered log was approved by 
the Vice-Admiral, but that he believed that neither 
he (Sir Hugh) nor Captain Bazely were aware of 
the leaves being cut out of the Log-book. 

Captain James Kiunier, late Lieutenant of the Formidable, 
was next examined by Sir Hugli Palliser. 

Ho stated he was pretty clear “ the Fox cheered the Formi¬ 
dable first,” and he thought “ it was after seven o’clock when the 
Fox spoke to the Formidable.’’ 

On his cross-examination he admitted he “ took no account 
of time,” and ‘‘ could not speak to time with any certainty.’' 

Captain Cranston Goodal, of the Defiance, was the next 
witness. 

At the close of his evidence the Court asked, “ Do you 
know any part of the day of the 27th or 28th of July that the 
English fleet tan away from the French fleet, or shewed any 
appearance that could be so construed ?” 

A.—“ No.” 

Jacob Waller and John Hills, Lieutenants of the Formidable, 
both perfectly remembered that the Fox cheered the Formi¬ 
dable first. Their time and attention, however, was so taken 
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up with “ knotting and splicing” that it appeared they could 
attend to little else. 

Sir John Lockhart Ross, Captain of the Shrewsbury, was 
asked if he saw the British fleet run away ? 

A .—“ Most assuredly at no period of that time had ever the 
British fleet the appearance of running away.” 

Q —“ Then, Sir, did you see the honour of the British 
navy tarnished on the 27th or 28th of July V 

A—“ I did not, in any respect.” 

Q.—“ In the morning of the 28th, when you found the 
French fleet were gone away, did you not look upon it that 
they ran away from the British fleet. 

A.—“ Certainly.” 

Keppel then asked,— 

“ Did I use every means as an officer, to get up 
with and bring the French fleet to battle from the 
24th to the 27th of July V” 

A.—“ You did, by carrying proper sail both by 
night and day.” 

Q.—“ You are an officer of long experience and 
service, I shall therefore venture to ask, and desire 
you will inform the Court of any instance, if you 
know of any such, in which I negligently performed 
my duty on the 27th or 28th of July ?” 

A.—“ I know of none, Sir. In every respect 
the Admiral discharged his duty, as far as I can 
be a judge, as became a brave and gallant officer.” 

Captain Joseph Peyton, of the Cumberland, was asked as to 
Keppel's conduct, but decliued answering to matter of 
opinion. 

The evidence of Lord Mulgrave, Captain of the Courageux, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty, contained nothing new. 

He was asked the usual question as to Keppel’s conduct on 
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the 27th and 28th of July, but declined answering. Several 
attempts being made by the Court to elicit a definite answer, 
ho addressed them at some length, and said he was an injured 
man, “ if he were obliged to answer the question.” 

The manner and language of Lord Mulgrave were 
such as to induce the Court to retire. Upon their 
return the Judge Advocate thus addressed him :— 

“ I am directed by the Court to observe to your 
Lordship that in the course of the reasons you have 
thought fit to use in declining to answer the ques¬ 
tion put to you by one of the members of this 
Court, with the approbation of the whole, you have 
made use of improper language ; and that, too, with 
a warmth unbecoming of this Court to receive.* 
Your treatment of them is such as they cannot 
pass over without observing to your Lordship their 
sense of the impropriety, and it is their pleasure I 
acquaint your Lordship with their disapprobation 
of your Lordship’s behaviour to them.” 

Captain Brenton, in his “ Life of Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent,” says, “ In looking over this (trial) of Lord 
Keppel’s, I could not help being struck with the 
inconsistency, and, I should say, great impropriety, 
of the Court in calling upon Lord Mulgrave to give 
his opinion on certain facts in the action in ques¬ 
tion, which he, as Captain of the Courageux, must 
have been a witness to. His Lordship very pro¬ 
perly declined giving an opinion. He said that his 

* Blanchard’s Trial of Admiral Keppel, p. S40. 
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opinion might be right, or it might be wrong, and 
that in giving it he might, perhaps, be pronouncing 
censure where it was not deserved ; but that, at all 
events, his opinion was his own, and he would not 
give it; he was ready to state facts as far as he 
knew them. It is difficult to regard this as other 
than just and honourable conduct; but the Court 
thought differently, and very seriously and harshly 
rebuked the noble lord for his pertinacity.”* 
Captain Brenton must have taken a very cursory 
glance at this trial, or he would have found that the 
Court did not call upon Lord Mulgrave to give his 
opinion; on the contrary, Admiral Montagu ex¬ 
pressly told him that he did not, and would not, 
ask his opinion.f Again; it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how the words of the reprimand could be so 
construed as to imply a rebuke for not giving an 
answer upon a matter of opinion. 

Keppel asked no question of Lord Mulgrave. 

The Prosecutor said he should call for Lord 
Sandwich “ to exhibit and prove such letters as his 
Lordship had received from Admiral Keppel, in 
relation to the engagement of the 27th of July.” 
“ At the same time,” he said, “ he should not have 
called for them had not Admiral Keppel set him 
the example, by calling for his (the prosecutor’s) to 

* Brenton’s Life of Lord St. Vincent, vol. i. p. 28. 
f Minutes of Admiral Keppel’s Court-martial, published by order 
of the Admiralty, p. 91. 
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Lord Sandwich; and, to save trouble, he should 
also ask for such of his own letters as had any 
relation to the engagement.” Admiral Keppel “ had 
no objection to what Sir Hugh Palliser proposed, 
as there was no one act of his life, whether public 
or private, that he did not wish to come before 
the Court.” The Court determined that no private 
letters should be produced as evidence. 

Lord Sandwich was not called. 

At the close of the day’s proceedings Keppel said, 
“Sir Hugh Palliser has said that I had set an example 
of calling for private correspondence; I have not as 
yet opened my defence, or called for any evidence, 
and, of course, can have set no example. I have 
not summoned the Earl of Sandwich; my reason 
for giving notice to his Lordship that perhaps I 
might call upon him to produce Sir Hugh Palliser’s 
letters, was solely with a view to prove (what from 
those I had myself received, I imagined to be the 
case,) that the tenor of his correspondence at that 
time was very inconsistent with the accusation he 
has since thought proper to prefer against me. 
This point my accuser has admitted, by saying 
that he does not recollect that his letters contain 
anything to my prejudice. As to any secrets of 
his correspondence with the Earl of Sandwich, I 
neither fear nor desire them to be made public, and 
I acquiesce, with perfect deference, in the decision 
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of the Court, in respect to the production of 
them. 

Lord Longford, Captain of the America, was 
next called to support the charge. 

Keppel asked him, if he knew or saw of any in¬ 
stance in which he negligently performed any part 
of his duty on the 27th and 28th of July ? 

A.—“ I can state no such instance, for I know 
of none.” 

The Masters of several ships were next examined. 

Two leaves of the Ramillies’* Log-book, con¬ 
taining the remarks on the 26th and 27th of July, 
were found to have been torn out. The Master de¬ 
clared he knew nothing about it; that “ there never 
was nothing upon it in the world,” and supposed 
“ the young gentlemen of the ship had done it.” 

Sir Hugh Palliser then called for Keppel’s letter 
to the Admiralty, which being read, he announced 
that he had finished his evidence, and desired the 
Judge Advocate might read “ a few words he had 
prepared by way of an address to the Court.” 
Keppel observed, “ Mr. President, the evidence 
upon the part of the accusation being now closed, 
I trust it is not presumptuous in me to declare 
that I do not resist the prosecutor’s claim to address 
the Court by a speech from any imagination of 
danger to myself, but, as I have never known nor 


Captain Digby’s ship. 
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heard of any such attempt in any court-martial 
before, and as such permission may be attended 
with ill consequences in others that may be governed 
by the precedents of this, I trust my cause, which 
is sufficiently new in many respects, will not be 
distinguished with any such innovation.” 

Sir Hugh Palliser replied, “Conceiving myself 
entitled to address the Court at the close of the 
evidence for the crown, I cannot consent to waive 
my right, but must take the opinion of the Court.” 

“ I mean,” said Keppel, “ that my accuser has 
no right to make a speech as to the merits of the 
case in any part of his cause.” 

The Court resolved that, “ it not occurring to 
the recollection of any of the member# that it had 
been the usage at courts-martial to admit anything 
on the part of the accuser, after declaring he had 
gone through all the witnesses he should produce 
in support of the charge, it was on this occasion 
agreed, that the paper now offered by the accuser 
cannot be admitted.” 

The next morning, (30th January,) Keppel read 
his “ Defence.” This document, the joint produc¬ 
tion of himself, Erskine, and Jervis,* while it con- 


* The writer is informed of Jervis’s assistance in the defence by his 
medical adviser. Dr. Andrew Baird, who mentions that he, Jervis, was 
occupied the whole night in writing out the copy used by Keppel. It 
is worthy of remark that the prisoner, his friend, and his counsel, all 
rose by their merits to become peers of the realm. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON KEPPEL—THE DEFENCE— 
AND HONOURABLE ACQUITTAL. 


The Defence—High testimony in favour of Keppel, borne by Sir 
Robert Ilarland, Admiral Campbell, Captains Faulkner, Sir John 
Lindsay, Hon. Frederick Maitland, Laforey, Edwards, Hon. 
Robert Boyle, Walsingham, Clements, Maebride, Hon. J. Leveson 
Cower, Jervis, Kingsmill, Sir Charles Douglass, Cosby, Nott, 
lion. K. Stewart, Sir John Hamilton—Honourable acquittal— 
Triumphal Procession—Anecdote of a negro boy—Ball in honour 
of Keppel’s acquittal. 

1779. 

On the re-assembling of the Court, Admiral 
Keppel read as follows :— 

“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Court,— 
I am brought before you, after forty years’ service, 
on the charge of an officer under my command, for 
a variety of offences which, if true or probable, 
would be greatly aggravated by the means I have 
had, from a long experience, of knowing my duty, 
and by the strong motives of honour which ought 
to have united me to perform it to the utmost 
extent of my power. 

“ Sir Hugh Palliser, an officer under my orders, 
conceives that I have acted very irregularly and 

k 2 
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very culpably in the engagement with the French 
fleet on the 27th of July last, so very irregularly, 
and very faultily, that I have tarnished the lustre 
of the navy of England. 

“Possessed with this opinion, on our return to 
port after the action, he has a letter from the Lords 
of the Admiralty put into his hands, giving me, in 
the most explicit terms, his Majesty’s approbation 
for a conduct, which he now affects to think deserves 
the utmost disapprobation, and the severest cen¬ 
sure ; and he, with the other admirals and captains 
of the fleet, to whom it was likewise communicated, 
perfectly acquiesced in it. 

“ With the same ill opinion of my conduct in his 
bosom, he goes to sea again under my command— 
he goes to sea under me, without having given the 
least vent to his thoughts, either by way of advice 
to myself, or of complaint to our common superiors. 

“ He afterwards corresponds with me in terms of 
friendship ; and in that correspondence he uses 
expressions which convey a very high opinion of 
my disinterestedness, and of my zeal for the 
service. 

“ After all this I come home; I am received by 
his Majesty with the most gracious expressions 
of favour and esteem, and I am received in the 
most flattering manner by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

“ Several weeks pass, when at length, without 
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giving me any previous notice, the Board of Admi¬ 
ralty send me five articles of charge on which they 
declare their intention of bringing me to my trial. 
These charges are brought by Sir Hugh Palliser, 
who, nearly at the same time, publicly declared 
that he had taken this step from an opinion that he 
himself lay under an imputation of disobedience to 
rny orders, and that this imputation was coun¬ 
tenanced by me. 

“ I may say, without the least hesitation, that if I 
should be censured on such a charge, (which in this 
Court, and with my cause I think impossible,) there 
is an end of all command in the navy. If every 
subordinate officer can set up his judgment against 
that of his commander-in-chief; and, after several 
months of insidious silence, can call him to trial 
whenever he thinks it useful for the purpose of 
clearing away imputations on himself, or in order to 
get the start of a regular charge which, he appre¬ 
hends, may possibly be brought on his own conduct, 
there can be no service. 

“ If the charges of my accuser could be justified 
by his apprehensions for himself, he has taken care 
to prove to the Court that he had very good reason 
for his fears; but if these charges are to be con¬ 
sidered as supported upon any rational ground 
with regard to the nature of the offence, or any 
satisfactory evidence with regard to the facts as 
against me, he makes that figure which, I trust 
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in God, all those who attack innocence will ever 
make. 

“ In your examination into that judgment, which 
my officer, in order to depreciate my skill and to 
criminate my conduct, has thought proper to set 
up against mine, you have very wisely, and accord¬ 
ing to the evident necessity of the case, called for 
the observations and sentiments of all the officers 
who have served in the late engagement, so far as 
they have been brought before you by the prosecutor. 
I take it for granted you will follow the same course 
with those that I shall produce. If this should not 
be done, an accuser, according to the practice of 
mine, by the use of leading questions, by putting 
things out of their natural order, by confounding 
times, and by a perplexed interrogatory concerning 
an infinite number of manoeuvres and situations, 
might appear to produce a state of things directly 
contrary to the ideas of those who saw them with 
their own eyes. 1 am astonished that, when one 
officer is accused by another of crimes which, if 
true, must be apparent to a very ordinary observa¬ 
tion and understanding, that any witness should, 
on being asked, refuse to declare his free sentiments 
of the manner in which the matters to which he 
deposes have appeared to him. I never wished 
that any gentleman should withhold that part of 
his evidence from tenderness to me; what motives 
the accuser had for objecting to it, he knows. The 
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plainest and fullest speaking is best for a good 
cause. The manifest view and intention that things 
are done with, constitute their crime or merit. The 
intentions are inseparably connected with the acts; 
and a detail of military or naval operations, wholly 
separated from their design, will be nonsense. The 
charge is read to a witness, as I apprehend, that he 
may discern how the facts he has seen agree with 
the crimes he hears charged, otherwise I cannot 
conceive why a witness is troubled with that reading. 
The Court can hardly enter fully into the matter 
without such information, and the world, out of our 
profession, cannot enter into it at all. These ques¬ 
tions, I am informed, are properly questions of 
fact, and I believe it. They are perfectly con¬ 
formable to the practice of courts-martial. But if 
they were questions to mere opinion, yet the Court, 
not the witness, is answerable for the propriety of 
them. Masters have been called here by the pro¬ 
secutor (and the propriety not disputed) for mere 
opinions concerning the effect of chasing on a lee 
shore. In higher matters, higher opinions ought to 
have weight; if they ought, there are none more 
capable of giving the Court information than those 
who are summoned here ; for I believe no country 
was ever served by officers of more gallantry, 
honour, ability, and skill in their profession. You 
are a court of honour, as well as of strict martial 
law. I stand here for my fame as well as for my 
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Jife, and for my station in the navy. I hope, there¬ 
fore, in a trial which is not without importance to 
the whole service, you will be so indulgent as to 
hear me with patience whilst I explain to you every¬ 
thing that tends to clear my reputation as a man, 
as a seaman, and as a commander. I will open it 
to you without any arts, and with the plain freedom 
of a man bred and formed as we all are. As I am 
tried for my conduct in command, it is proper I 
should lay before you my situation in that command, 
and what were my motives for the several acts and 
orders on account of which I stand charged. I 
must beg leave to make some explanation of these 
before I enter upon the accusations, article by 
article. 

“ To the five special articles of the charge, you 
may depend upon it, I shall give full, minute, and 
satisfactory answers, even on the narrow and mis¬ 
taken principles on which some of them are made. 
But I beg leave to point out to you, that there is a 
general false supposition that runs through the 
whole. In censuring me for misconduct and neglect 
of duty, my accuser has conceived very mistaken 
notions of what my duty was; and on that bad 
foundation he has laid the whole matter of his 
charge. 

“ I think myself particularly fortunate in being 
able to make out my evidence, at this distance of 
time, with so much exactness as I shall do, the va- 
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rious movements which were made, or ordered, in 
the action of the 27th of July. It is a piece ot 
good fortune which cannot often happen to a Com¬ 
mander-in-chief in the same circumstances. In an 
extensive naval engagement, and in the movements 
preparatory to it, subordinate officers, if they are 
attentive to their duty, are fully employed in the 
care of their own particular charge, and they have 
but little leisure for exact observation on the con¬ 
duct of tlieir Commander-in-chief. It is their 
business to watch his signals, and to put themselves 
in a condition to obey them with alacrity and effect. 
As they are looking towards one thing, and he is 
looking towards another, it is always a great chance 
whether they agree, when they come to form an 
opinion of the whole. 

“You are sensible, gentlemen, that one of the 
things which distinguish a Commander is to know 
how to catch the proper moment for each order he 
gives. He is to have his eye upon the enemy ; the 
rest ought to have their eyes on him. If those 
subordinate officers who are inclined to find fault 
with him do not mark the instant of time with the 
same precision which he does, their judgment will 
often be erroneous, and they will blame where per¬ 
haps there is the greatest reason for commendation. 

“ Besides, it must be obvious, when we consider 
the nature of general engagements, that in the mul¬ 
titude of movements that are made, and the variety 
of positions in which ships are successively found 
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with regard to one another, when in motion over a 
large space, (to say nothing of the smoke,) tilings 
scarcely ever appear exactly in the same manner to 
any two ships. This occasions the greatest per¬ 
plexity and confusion in the accounts that go abroad, 
and sometimes produces absolute contradictions be¬ 
tween different relators, and that, too, without any 
intentional fault in those who tell the story. But 
wherever the Commander-in-chief is placed, that 
is the centre of all the operations —that is the true 
point of view from which they must be seen by 
those who examine his conduct; because his opi¬ 
nion must be formed, and his conduct regulated, by 
the judgment of his eye upon the posture in which 
he sees his objects, and not from the view which 
another in a different and perhaps distant position 
has of them ; and in proportion as he has judged 
well or ill upon that particular view, taken from 
that particular position, (which is the only point of 
direction he can give,) he deserves either praise or 
censure. 

“ On these principles I wish my manoeuvres 
to be tried, when the proper consideration is, 
whether they have been unskilfully conceived, or, 
as the charge expresses it, in an unoflicer - like 
manner. 

“ But my reasons for preferring any one step to 
another stand upon different grounds. All that he 
charges as negligence was the effect of deliberation 
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and choice, and this makes it necessary for me to 
explain, as fully as I think it right to do, the ideas 
1 acted upon. 

“ I am not to be considered in the light in which 
Sir Hugh Palliser seems to consider me, merely as 
an officer with a limited commission, confined to a 
special military operation, to be considered upon 
certain military rules, with an eye towards a court- 
martial, for my acquittal or condemnation, as I ad¬ 
hered to those rules or departed from them. My 
commission was of a very different sort; I was en¬ 
trusted with ample discretionary powers for the im¬ 
mediate defence of the kingdom. I was placed, in some 
sort, in a political as well as a military situation ; 
and though, at my own desire, for the purposes of 
uniformity and secrecy, my instructions came to 
me through the Admiralty alone, yet part of them 
originated from the Secretary of State, as well as 
from the Board. Everything which 1 did as an 
officer, was solely subservient and subordinate to 
the great end of the national defence. I manoeuvred, 
1 fought, I returned to port, I put to sea, just as 
it seemed best to me for the purpose of my destina¬ 
tion. I acted on these principles of large discretion, 
and on those principles I must be tried. If I am 
not, it is another sort of officer, and not one with 
my trust and powers, that is on trial. 

“ It is undoubtedly the duty of every sea-officer to 
do his utmost to take, sink, burn, and destroy the 
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enemy’s ships wherever he meets them. Sir Hugh 
Palliser makes some charge on this head, with as 
little truth, reason, or justice, as on any of the 
others. He shall have a proper answer in its proper 
place—that is, when 1 come to the Articles. But, 
in justice to the principles which directed me in my 
command, I must beg leave to tell you, that I should 
think myself perfectly in the right, if I postponed, 
or totally omitted that destruction of ships in one, 
in two, or in twenty instances, if the pursuit of that 
object seemed to me detrimental to matters of more 
importance; otherwise it would be a crime for a 
commander, entrusted with the defence of the 
kingdom, to have any plan, choice, or foresight 
in his operations. I ought to conduct myself, and 
I hope I did, in each particular, by my judgment 
of its probable effect on the issue of the whole naval 
campaign, to which all my actions ought to have 
a relation. Without attending to that relation, some 
particulars of my conduct, on the 27th and 28th of 
July, cannot appear in the light which I imagine 
they are fairly entitled to, and some circumstances 
of my lenity towards Sir Hugh Palliser will incur a 
censure they do not deserve. t 

“ I have reflected again and again on that busi¬ 
ness ; and if I were to be once more in that situa¬ 
tion, I am persuaded that I should act in all respects 
very much in the same manner. I have done my 
best and utmost, not merely to comply with an 
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Article of War—I should be ashamed that such a 
thing at such a time could have engaged my 
thoughts—but to defend the kingdom ; and I have 
reason to thank God, that whatever obstructions I 
met with in service, or whatever slanders and accu¬ 
sations have followed me afterwards, the kingdom 
has been defended. 

“ My capacity may be unequal to the trust which 
was placed in me. It is certainly very unequal to 
the warm wishes I have ever felt for the service of 
my country; therefore, if I had intrigued, or soli¬ 
cited the command, or if I had bargained for any 
advantage on accepting it, I might be blamed for 
my presumption ; but it came to me entirely un¬ 
sought ; and on accepting it, I neither complained 
of any former neglect, nor stipulated for any future 
gratification. 

“ It is upwards of two years ago—that is, in No¬ 
vember, 1776, that I received a message from Lord 
Sandwich, brought to me by Sir Hugh Palliser, that 
the appearance of foreign powers in our disputes, 
might require a fleet at home, and that he had his 
Majesty’s orders to know whether I would under¬ 
take the command. I said that I was ready to 
attend, and give my answer in person to the King. 
Being admitted into the closet, I gave such an one 
as seemed satisfactory to his Majesty; and having 
delivered my opinions with openness, I ended with 
a declaration of my willingness to serve him, in 
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the defence of this country and its commerce when¬ 
ever I should be honoured with his commands, and 
as long as my health permitted. 

“ The appearance on the part of foreign powers 
not continuing (I suppose) to give so much alarm, 
1 heard no more of the command from November, 
1776 to February or March, 1778 ; at that time 
I had hints conveyed to me that 1 might soon be 
wanted. I was as ready to obey the King as I had 
been sixteen months before ; and when required to 
serve, I had two or three audiences of his Majesty 
before I left London, finally, to hoist my flag. I 
must remark, that I took the freedom to express to 
his Majesty that I served in obedience to his com¬ 
mands ; that I was unacquainted with his ministers 
as ministers ; and that I took the command as it 
was, without making any difficulty, and without 
asking a single favour, trusting to his Majesty’s 
good intentions, and his gracious support and pro¬ 
tection. 

“ Circumstanced as I was, I could have no sinister 
and no ambitious views in my obedience. I risked 
a great deal, and I expected nothing. Many things 
disposed me rather to seek my ease than any new 
employment, and gave me a very natural reluctance 
to put a situation, so difficult to mend, to any new 
hazard. 

“ That hazard, gentlemen, is very great to a 
chief commander who is not well supported at 
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home. The greater the command and the larger 
the discretion, the more liable the commander is, 
in the course of service, to hasty, ignorant, envious, 
or mutinous objections to his conduct; and if he 
has not a candid and equitable acceptance of his en¬ 
deavours at home, his reputation may be ruined. His 
successes will be depreciated, and his misfortunes, 
if such should befal him, will be turned into crimes. 
But the nation was represented to me, by those 
who ought best to know its condition, as not in a 
very secure state. Although my forty years’ endea¬ 
vours were not marked by the possession of any 
one favour from the Crown, (except that of its con¬ 
fidence in time of danger,) 1 could not think it right 
to decline the service of my country. 

“ I thought it expedient to lay before you a true 
state of the circumstances under which I took the 
command, that you may see that if I am that 
incapable and negligent officer which this charge 
represents me, I did not intrude myself into com¬ 
mand—that 1 was called to it by the express orders 
of my sovereign ; that these orders were conveyed 
to me by his chief minister of the marine, with great 
seeming concurrence and approbation; that the 
messenger (who also appeared to be perfectly 
pleased with his errand) was no other than Sir 
Hugh Palliser, my accuser, who ought to have been 
a judge of my ability from a very long acquaintance; 
and that, lastly, this was no matter of surprise and 
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hurry, since they had sixteen months’ time to con¬ 
sider and canvass my fitness for a great discre¬ 
tionary trust before they placed it in my hands. 

“ If I gave no just cause of doubt about my real 
character before my appointment, I gave as little 
cause of uneasiness afterwards. 

“ From the moment of my taking the command, 
1 laid down to myself one rule, which, in my opi¬ 
nion, where there are honest intentions on all 
sides, does more to ensure success to the service 
than almost any other that can be conceived, which 
was, ‘ to make the best, of everything.' The whole 
fleet will bear me witness that it was not my 
custom to complain, though it is generally thought 
good policy to be very exact by way of precaution. 
If anything w r as defective, I stated it in confidence 
and with good humour to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

“ I received my supplies with acknowledgment; 
what could not be helped I concealed. I made no 
noise, nor encouraged, much less excited, any 
murmurings in or out of the fleet. I corresponded 
with the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty; and 
I did everything with reference to him exactly in the 
same way as if my best and dearest friends were in 
that department. Having none but the plainest 
intentions, I was much more willing to take any 
blame upon myself than to lay it upon those who 
sent me out, or on those who served under me. 
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I was open and unguarded. In general I studied 
ray language very little, because I little suspected 
that traps would be laid for me in my expressions 
when ray actions were above reproach. 

“ I very soon found bow necessary it was for one 
in my situation to be well supported by office. On 
my first going to Portsmouth, which was in March 
last, I w f as made to believe that I should see a strong 
and well appointed fleet ready for sea. An opinion 
of that kind was circulated very generally. There 
were not more than six ships of the line assembled, 
and in any condition to go upon service. Of them, 
all I shall say is, that on reviewing them with a sea¬ 
man’s eye, they gave me no pleasure. Whilst I 
continued at Portsmouth, I believe four or five more 
arrived. I returned to town without making any 
noise ; I represented amicably this state of things. 
I was told that the ships were collecting from other 
ports and from sea ; and 1 must say, that from that 
time forward great diligence was used,—as much, I 
believe, as was possible. If there had not, we never 
could have sailed, even with the force that we went 
out with. 

“ On the thirteenth of June, I set sail from St. 
Helens, with twenty ships of the line, well enough 
ecpiipped—that is, neither of the best nor the worst 
I had seen. 

“ I was hardly on my station, when a new occa¬ 
sion occurred to shew me how much a commander, 

VOL. II. L 
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entrusted as I was, must take upon himself, how 
mucli he must venture on his own discretion, and 
how necessary it is for him to have a proper sup¬ 
port:. The circumstances of my falling in with the 
French frigates Pallas and Licorne, and of the chase 
and the engagement with the Belle Poule, (so ho¬ 
nourable to Captain Marshall,) arc fresh in your 
memories. I undertook the affair at my own risk ; 
war had not been declared, nor even reprisals or¬ 
dered. My situation was singular ; I might be dis¬ 
avowed, and a war with France laid to the account 
of my rashness. 

“ There was not wanting some discourse of that 
tendency among people whose opinions are of mo¬ 
ment. 1 represented what I had done, and to this 
hour I have not received one syllable of direct or 
official approbation of my conduct. 

“ I found, however, that the taking of the ships 
was important to the state. The papers I found in 
them, and the intelligence I received by that means, 
filled me with the most serious apprehensions. I 
was on the enemy’s coast, with twenty sail of the 
line ; there were thirty-two in Brest Road and Brest 
Water, and frigates more than triple my number. 

“ My orders to sail with twenty ships could not 
have been on a supposition of having to deal with 
such a force. I know what can be done by English 
officers and English seamen, and I trust to it as 
much as any man. I should not be discouraged by 
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some superiority against me in sliips, men, and 
metal; but I have never had the folly to despise my 
enemy. I saw that an engagement under such cir¬ 
cumstances of decided superiority on the part of 
France would hazard the very being of this kingdom. 

“ If our fleet should he destroyed, it was evident 
that the French must become masters of the sea, 
for that campaign at least. 

“ Whether we could ever repair the loss, is not 
very clear to me, when I consider the state of our 
naval stores at that time, and the extreme difficulty 
of a supply as long as the French should continue 
superior in the Channel. 

“ It is impossible to say to what such a calamity 
might not lead. I was tilled with the deepest me¬ 
lancholy I ever felt in my life. 1 found myself 
obliged to turn my back on France ; but I took my 
resolution—I again risked myself on myown opinion 
—1 quitted my station. My courage was never put 
to such a trial as in that retreat ; but my firm per¬ 
suasion is, that the country was saved by it. 

“ Those in power, who must have understood the 
state of the fleet and of the kingdom, were best able 
to discern the propriety of my conduct. But I was 
permitted to go out again in the same important 
command—very unworthy of the trust, if I had done 
amiss ; very deserving of commendation and thanks, 
if at my own risk I had preserved the country from 
no slight danger. One or other of these was cer- 

l 2 
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tainly the case. But the fact is, that I was conti¬ 
nued in the command, but did not then receive, nor 
have I yet received, any more than I had on the 
former occasion of taking the French ships, one 
word of official approbation. 

“ All these discouraging circumstances did not 
abate the zeal I felt for the safety of my country, 
or disgust me with its service, or disturb my temper. 
On my return to Portsmouth, I made no complaint; 
I did everything to stifle discontent, and to get for¬ 
ward for sea again, without divulging the true situ¬ 
ation of affairs, although I found myself, in publica¬ 
tions which are considered as countenanced by 
authority, most grossly abused, and threatened with 
the fate of Admiral Byng. 

“ I had returned to Portsmouth on the 27th of 
June, and on the 9th of July, finding my fleet made 
up to twenty-four ships of the line of battle, with 
four frigates and two fire-ships, I sailed again, in 
obedience to my instructions, trusting to such rein¬ 
forcement as I was given to expect would join me. 

“ At Plymouth, off the Lizard, and at sea, by 
several reinforcements of ships, manned as the 
exigency would permit, the fleet was made up to 
thirty sail of the line. After this, although I was 
much short of a proportionable number of frigates 
and must naturally be subject to many incon¬ 
veniences from that want, I had, on the whole, no 
just cause for uneasiness. The greatest part of the 
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ships were in good condition and well appointed, 
and, where anything was wanting, the zeal of the 
commanders abundantly supplied it. 

“ The appearance of the French fleet confirmed 
the ideas upon which I had returned to Portsmouth ; 
for on the 8th of July, the day before I left St. 
Helens, they sailed out of Brest thirty-two sail of 
the line. On the 23rd, the fleets of the two nations 
first came in sight of each other. I believe the 
French Admiral found me much stronger than he 
expected ; and from thence he all along shewed, as 
I conceived, a manifest disinclination to come to an 
engagement. I do not say this, as meaning to call 
his courage in question—very far from it. 1 am 
certain he is a man of great bravery; but he might 
have many very reasonable motives for avoiding a 
decisive action. Many objects of the French, and 
those very important, might be obtained without a 
battle. On my part, I had every motive which 
could make me earnest to bring it on, and I was 
resolved to do so, whenever and by whatever means 
l could. I should be criminal indeed if I had not, 
for I had every motive for desiring to press on an 
action. The greatest body of the British trade was 
then on its way home. Two East India and two 
West India fleets of immense value were hourly ex¬ 
pected. From the course it was probable they would 
hold, and from the situation of the French fleet, 
they might be taken in my sight, without a possi¬ 
bility of my preventing it. Besides this, I know 
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that two fleets, where one of them chooses to 
decline battle, may be for a very long time near 
one another without any means of bringing on an 
engagement. 1 earmot be certain whether the 
account 1 have read be quite exact, but it should 
appear by that account, that in King William’s 
reign, Admiral Russell continued for two months 
almost in the daily view of the French fleet, with¬ 
out having it in his power to fight them. I do not 
think the thing at all impossible. 

“ I had, also, other reasons for the greatest 
anxiety to bring on an engagement, upon any terms 
that 1 could obtain it. These reasons are weighty, and 
they arc founded in my instructions. I gave notice 
to the Admiralty that I might find it useful to 
my defence, to produce those instructions on my 
trial. They communicated to me his Majesty’s 
pleasure thereupon, and informed me that they 
could not consent that my instructions should be 
laid before my counsel, or be produced at the 
court-martial. 1 was much surprised at this answer, 
as I conceived that those who were much better 
judges than 1 could be of what was matter of state, 
could never have thought of putting me in a situa¬ 
tion which might compel me, in my defence, to 
produce the instructions under which I acted, 
when, at the same time, they meant to refuse me 
the fair and natural means of my justification. It 
is my undoubted right, if I think proper, to avail 
myself of them. On former trials, they have been 
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generally sent down with the accusation, that the 
conduct of the Admiral might be compared with his 
instructions. But, leaving the Admiralty to reflect 
on the propriety of their conduct, it is my part to 
take care of my own. I have always been willing 
to run any hazard for the benefit of the state. I 
shall not produce those instructions—I have not 
even shewn them to my counsel, nor communicated 
their contents; but my declining to make use of 
my own rights cannot, in a like case hereafter, 
affect the right of any other man. The world will 
judge of the wisdom and equity of ordering trials 
under such circumstances. 

“ On the 27th of July I came to an action with 
the French. They were beaten, and obliged to retire 
into their own port. No one can doubt but a 
commander-in-chief, who is to reap the principal 
share of the glory, will be earnest to have his victory 
as complete as possible. Mine did not answer to 
my wishes, nor to my just expectations. 1 was 
fully resolved to renew the engagement. Why it 
was not renewed will appear when I come to the 
particulars of the charge. 

“ As to my conduct after the engagement, 1 might 
have pursued a fruitless and most hazardous chase 
of some few ships, (I know not to this hour with 
certainty what they were, nor does my accuser,) if 
I had my mind filled with notions unworthy of my 
station. I might easily have paraded with my 
shattered fleet off the harbour of Brest. I chose 
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rather to return to Plymouth with all expedition, to 
put myself once more in a condition to meet the 
enemy, and defend the kingdom. But, on my 
return, I took care to leave two men of war of the 
line, on a cruise, to protect the trade. By the 
vigilance of the commanders, and the happy effect 
of the late advantage, the expected fleets all came 
in safe. 

“ At Plymouth I lost no time and omitted no 
means of putting myself in a state lit for action. I 
did everything to promote an unanimous exertion ; 
and I found my endeavours well seconded by all 
the admirals and captains of the fleet. This benefit 
1 acquired, by avoiding a retrospect into the con¬ 
duct of the Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; for, if I had 
instituted an inquiry or trial, it would have sus¬ 
pended the operations of the whole fleet, and would 
have suspended them in the midst of the campaign, 
when every moment was precious, and the exertion 
of every officer necessary. The delay which the 
present court-martial has occasioned to the service, 
even at this time, is evident to all the world. How 
much more mischievous would it have been at that 
period ? I was sensible of it, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, my mind was so fully taken up with 
carrying on the great service which was intrusted 
to my care, that I could not admit the thought 
of misspending my own time, and wasting the 
flower of the British navy in attending on a court- 
martial. 
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“ My letter to the Admiralty was written in the 
spirit which directed my conduct at Plymouth. All 
my letters were written in the same spirit. My 
letter, published in the Gazette, has been brought 
before this Court, for the purpose of convicting me 
of crimes, by the person whose faults it was in¬ 
tended to cover. He has attempted, very irregu¬ 
larly in my opinion, to call upon witnesses for then- 
construction of my writing. No one has a right to 
explain my meaning, where it may be doubtful, but 
myself; and it is you, Gentlemen, who are to judge 
whether my explanation is fair. 

“ That letter (as far as it goes) is an account of the 
action, strictly true. It is, indeed, very short, and 
very general; but it goes as far as I intended it 
should. It commends Sir Hugh Palliser. It does 
what I meant to do. I meant to commend his 
bravery, or what appeared to me as such, in the 
engagement. As he stood high in command, to 
pass over one in his station would be to mark him. 
It would have conveyed the censure, 1 wished for 
such good reasons to avoid ; and I should have 
defeated the one great object I had in view—the 
defence of the nation. 

“ In that letter I expressed also my hopes of 
bringing the French fleet to action in the morning. 
I had such hopes; and my accuser, even in his 
second edition of his Log-book, shews that I was not 
wholly ungrounded in my expectations; since he 
has recorded himself as of the same opinion. I said 
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that I did not interrupt the French fleet that even¬ 
ing in the formation of their line. I shall shew 
you, by evidence, if it should not have already 
appeared, that I was not able to do it; and that 
any random firing from me, under my circum¬ 
stances, would have been vain against the enemy, 
and a disgraceful trifling with regard to myself. 

“ You have seen my expressions, and such is their 
meaning with regard both to the French and Sir Hugh 
Palliser, so far as they applied to the particular times 
to which they severally belonged. But there was an 
intermediate time with regard to both, of which, when 
I wrote my letter, I gave no account. .1 intended 
to conceal it. I do not conceive that a commander- 
in-chief is bound to disclose to all Europe, in the 
midst of a critical service, the real state of his 
fleet, or his opinion of any of bis officers. He is 
not, under such circumstances, bound to accuse a 
British admiral. To me, such an accusation, 
under almost any circumstances, is a very serious 
matter. Whilst a possibility of excuse for an 
officer remains in my mind, I am in my disposition 
ready to lay hold of it; and, I confess to you, that 
until Sir Hugh Palliser himself had brought, out to 
this Court all the particulars, I attributed much 
more to his misfortune or mistake than I now find 
myself authorized to do; nor did I think his con¬ 
duct half so exceptionable as he himself has proved 
it. After the engagement lie never thought fit to 
explain to me the reasons of his not bearing down 
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into my Avake, to enable me to renew the action, 
and I did not think fit to inquire into them. 

“ I apprehend that a power of passing over faults 
or mistakes in service (into which the very best 
officers may be surprised) to be sometimes as neces¬ 
sary, if not to discipline, yet to the end of all dis¬ 
cipline—the good of the service—as any punishment 
of them can possibly be; and one of the ill effects 
of this prosecution will be, I fear, to terrify a eom- 
mander-in-cliief out of one of the most valuable 
parts of his discretion. By using the discretion 
which I thought was in me, 1 preserved concord in 
the fleet, promptitude in the service, and dignity 
to the country. In my opinion, any complaint of 
such a magnitude would have produced infinite 
mischiefs. Nobody can imagine that in that mo¬ 
ment an accusation of a Vice-Admiral, who was, 
besides, a Lord of the Admiralty, could be under¬ 
taken without a capital detriment to our naval 
operations, and even to the quiet of the public. 

“ My letter was written solely upon the principles 
which 1 have now honestly and faithfully laid before 
you, and which I submit to your judgment. If I 
have been more indulgent than was wise, the public 
has had the benefit, and all the trouble and incon¬ 
venience of my indiscretion has fallen upon my¬ 
self. I never had a more troublesome task of the 
sort than in penning that letter, and it has ill 
answered my pains. If I have not shewn myself 
able at concealment, it is a fault for which I hope I 
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shall not lose much credit with this court-martial. 
I shall not be very uneasy if I have been thought to 
have wrote a bad letter, if I shall be found, as I trust 
I shall be found, to have done my duty in fighting 
the enemy. 

“ The intrusion of my letter into the trial has 
made it necessary for me to explain it. I now pro¬ 
ceed with the account of my conduct. 

“ 1 got ready for sea again with my usual temper 
and disposition to accommodate. After this I kept 
the sea as long as I could. The French fleet care¬ 
fully avoided my station. I could obtain no dis¬ 
tinct intelligence of them, though I omitted no 
means to procure it. In consequence of this their 
desertion of the seas, their trade fell into the hands 
of our privateers, to a number and value that I 
believe was never equalled in the same space of 
time. His Majesty was pleased to speak of it in 
his speech from the throne, and to attribute it to 
the good conduct of some of his officers. 

“ When I considered this, when I considered the 
direct approbation of my conduct, and the circum¬ 
stances which attended my appointment, it was 
with difficulty I persuaded myself that I was 
awake, when I found that I was treated as a cri¬ 
minal, and ordered without the least ceremony or 
previous inquiry, to be tried at a court-martial, on 
the accusation of my officer, my old friend, one 
over whose faults I had so lately cast a veil, the 
very person who was the messenger and congratu- 
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lator of my original appointment. I acknowledge 
it was for some time before I could sufficiently 
master my indignation, and compose myself to that 
equality of temper with which I came hither ; and 
with which I have heard such shocking and re¬ 
proachful matter and words read to my face, in the 
place of support I was made to look for. I feel 
very much inward peace at present, and the event 
I consider with much less concern for myself than 
for the service. Your judgment, I am fully per¬ 
suaded, will be wise and well weighed, and such as 
w r ill be of credit to yourselves and of advantage 
and encouragement to that part of the military 
which is the most interesting to this kingdom. On 
my part, I trust I shall entitle myself not only to 
an acquittal, but to an honourable reparation at 
your hands, for the malicious calumnies contained 
in the charge against me. 

“ Thus much I have said, as to the general matter 
which has arisen on the trial and the circumstances 
by which that trial has been brought on, as well 
as to the motives and principles which regulated 
the discretion that I conceive was in me. 

" If these motives were probable and likely to be 
real, I cannot be guilty of the criminal negligence 
and want of knowledge in my profession with 
which I stand charged. As to the charges them¬ 
selves, let the first article be l’ead again, and I will 
answer it.” 
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The Admiral then proceeded to reply to each 
part of the charge, after which he continued :— 

“ Having now offered to the Court precise an¬ 
swers to all the charges exhibited against me, I shall 
proceed to call my witnesses to support those 
answers, and of course to refute the charges in the 
order in which they have been made. I shall call 
them, not as a prisoner commonly calls his wit¬ 
nesses—to oppose them to thosewhich appear for the 
prosecution. Quite the contrary. I bring them to 
support, confirm, enlarge, and illustrate almost, the 
body of evidence which has been given by my 
accuser. 

“ But before I sit down, I must discharge a duty 
which I feel myself to owe to the reputation of a 
service highly and justly favoured in this country, 
and which can never suffer in its honour, but the 
nation itself will suffer in proportion. 

“ I have heard it asserted and contended for 
during this trial, as an essential and indispensable 
right of a captain of a man of war to make addi¬ 
tions and alterations in the ship’s Log-book, even 
after the original entries had been seen, examined, 
and approved by himself. I have seen this 
attempted to be excused, nay, even justified and 
boasted of, in a case where the alterations and addi¬ 
tions introduced matter of criminal and capital 
offence ; acknowledged by the party to have been 
introduced months after the original entries were 
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inserted; and with knowledge that a criminal 
charge had then been exhibited against the person 
in whose trial they were first heard of. I have 
heard tins attempted to be defended where the 
most material of the alterations and additions were 
certainly not supported by fact. 

“ Upon this occasion, surely, I am called upon 
to enter my protest against a claim which subjects 
the Log-books of the King’s ships, that ought to 
contain, if not always a perfect, yet always a 
genuine, narrative of their transactions, when the 
events are fresh and recent, when they cannot be mis¬ 
taken, and can hardly be misrepresented, and which 
ought never to be altered after the entries have been 
made and authorized. 

“ This is the case of the first alteration of the 
Log-book. Another alteration has since appeared 
in another Log-book ! that of the prosecutor him¬ 
self ! little differing from the former, except that 
the person that has actually made it does not appear 
to justify it; that the witness to it states it to have 
been made soon after the engagement, and that the 
destruction of some leaves and the substitution of 
others seems to be rather made for the purpose of 
exculpating another person than of criminating me. 
But whatever the intention was, the thing is equally 
unjustifiable in all respects; it tends equally to 
destroy all sort of use in these kind of records, and 
to render them highly fallacious, and possibly highly 
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dangerous. I do not dwell on all the particulars 
of that unhappy business !—it is painful to me, and 
the nature of the transaction is but too visible. 
There has always been, and probably will always be 
something slovenly in these books; and the Mas¬ 
ters have thought they have more power over them 
than is proper. There is, however, a great differ¬ 
ence between inaccuracy and malicious design; 
there is a difference between the correction or 
supply of indifferent matters, and the cancelling of 
pages and putting in others—omitting, adding to, 
and varying the most important things, for the most 
important purposes. 

“ It is also proper for me to state two or three 
facts to the Court, in order to place the conduct of 
my accuser in its proper point of view. 

“ I admit that the charges he has exhibited 
against me are very heinous. They express miscon¬ 
duct and negligence, they imply, (and so the Court 
has understood them to imply) cowardice also. If I 
ever committed them at all, it was in his presence, 
and in the presence of a numerous corps of officers, 
who, being called upon by the Court, have all 
unanimously refused, or I trust will refuse, to fix 
any one charge upon me. I have mentioned be¬ 
fore the circumstance of my accuser’s silence for 
months, during which he was called upon by the 
duty he owed his country to have stated my mis¬ 
conduct, if any such had existed ; and his refusal 
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to do so is strong evidence of itself that, even in 
his opinion, my conduct was liable to no reproach. 

“ But this is not all. Even so late as the 5th of 
October last, I received a letter from him, dated at 
sea, conceived in terms of great goodwill and re¬ 
spect for me, in which, having occasion to mention 
some prizes which had been taken by the fleet, lie 
considers that as a subject of little moment to me, 
assigning this as a reason : ‘ for I know you had 
rather meet the French fleet’—that fleet which he 
says I fled from ! 

“ Is this consistent with the tenour of those 
charges ? Could the man who wrote the one be¬ 
lieve the other ? It is absolutely impossible. I 
cannot produce this letter in evidence, but when I 
go out of the court, I will shew it to any gentleman 
who is desirous to see it. 

“Another thing more, and I have done. 

“ Sir Hugh Palliser thought proper to address 
the public, by a printed newspaper, dated the 4th 
of November, principally, as it seems, for the sake 
of asserting that he was not, and insinuating that 
I tvas, the cause of the French not being re-attacked 
in the afternoon of the 27th of July. 

“ In that paper he positively denies that he re¬ 
ceived any message by Captain Windsor, saying a 
word about renewing the attack ; and he calls the 
contrary assertion a false one. Captain Windsor 
has been called, and he has proved that at five o’clock 

VOL. XI. M 
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he received from me, and at about half-past five he 
delivered to Sir Hugh Palliser himself, the message 
to come with the ships of his division into my wake, 
and that I only waited for him to renew the attack. 

“ This account of Captain Windsor has been at¬ 
tempted to be discredited by the prosecutor, who 
has asked Captain Bazely, and I believe one or two 
more, whether it wa's not a later hour than Captain 
Windsor named ; I shall, for that reason, call wit¬ 
nesses to confirm Captain Windsor in all the cir¬ 
cumstances of his testimony. 

“ I owe it to him, as an honourable man, to shew 
that his evidence is correctly true. 

“ 1 will prove that the message sent by me was 
perfectly delivered by him at the time he speaks to, 
and that it was exactly repeated by him to the Vice- 
Admiral. Yet, after his own ears had heard, at 
half-past five in the afternoon of a summer’s day, 
that I waited only for him and his division to renew 
the attack, this gentleman applies to me—ignorant, 
negligent, cowardly, as he now represents me—to 
certify his good behaviour, and to support his cha¬ 
racter against the malice of his enemies. He ap¬ 
plies to me to sign a paper, containing many parti¬ 
culars directly contrary to the evidence you have 
heard upon oath, and which I will also shew to any 
one. 

“ At present, I have only to do with one of those 
particulars. That paper (concurring with his at- 
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tempts in this trial) contains this assertion—that 
the calling his and Vice-Admiral Sir Robert liar- 
land’s divisions into my wake in the evening was not 
for the purpose of l'enewing the battle at that time, 
but to be in readiness for it in the morning. This 
my accuser had the confidence to tender me to 
sign—to sign an assertion of a fact, absolutely un¬ 
founded, the contrary of which I knew to be true, 
and the contrary of which Captain Windsor has 
proved my accuser knew to be true ! How that gen¬ 
tleman felt when this came out, I know not; but 
if I could conceive myself in the same situation, I 
know that it would be difficult to express what I 
should feel. I cannot wish so heavy a punishment 
ic my 'worst enemy.” 


The first witness called for the defence was Sir 
Robert Ilarland, to whom Keppel put the following 
questions .— 

“Was it in my power, as an officer, to have pre¬ 
vented the French forming their line on the starboard 
tack ?” 

A. “It was no more in your power to have done 
that, than it was to have collected your ships to 
have done it with.” 

Q. “ What would have been the probable conse¬ 
quence of orders to you at that time to attack them?” 

A. “ I should have obeyed, and the French would 
m 2 
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have deserved to be hanged if they had not taken 
me and the ships of my division.” 

Q. “ Had the British fleet, standing to the south¬ 
ward, upon the same tack the French fleet were 
upon, and both forming their line, under the sail 
carried by the Victory, the appearance of a flight ?” 

A. “ O fie ! fie ! No !” 

Q. “ Did I lose any favourable opportunity of 
re-attacking the French fleet in the afternoon, while 
there was day enough to have done it properly ?” 

A. “ If I have not said it before, I say it now;— 
you never had the means of doing it.” 

Admiral Campbell, when called, without hesitation charged 
Sir Hugh Palliser with direct disobedience; and when asked 
by Sir Hugh Palliser, in his cross-examination, whether he was 
not very precipitate in charging him in court with direct disobe¬ 
dience to signals, he replied—“ No, I do not think soand re¬ 
peated his charge, and said, he “never meant to reproach any one 
with disobeying a signal he had never seen.” “ Is it possible,” 
said Sir Hugh, “to see such a signal on board a ship directly 
end on ?" To which Admiral Campbell replied—“ When there 
are two ships with the same signal Hying, and one considerably 
to windward of the other, I think no ship can be so situated as 
not to be able to see it on board one or the other of them.” 

With respect to the message sent to Sir Hugh Palliser, Ad¬ 
miral Campbell said, he added a little to the message, for he 
hailed Captain Windsor, and told him to say that they had long 
waited for the Vice-Admiral. He also proved, that during the 
whole afternoon, after the action, Keppel never for one moment 
gave up the design of re-attacking the enemy, and frequently 
expressed to him (the witness) his uneasiness and surprise at 
Sir Hugh Palliser’s continuing to windward, without making 
any effort to obey the signal, and that he, iu return, expressed 
his apprehension of Sir Hugh Palliser’s being wounded, as, he 
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said, “ I was sure I thought the Formidable could not behave 
so, if he was in health.” 

Sir Hugh Palliser asked whether it was known on board the 
Victory, before twelve o’clock at night, that the enemy had 
tied ? 

Admiral Campbell.—“ No ; it was not known till daylight, 
and was then a matter of surprise to everybody.” 

Sir Hugh.—“ Were any frigates stationed between the tw o 
fleets that night to give notice of their motions to the Admiral, 
as had been done on former nights ?” 

Admiral Campbell .—“ No ; nor do I know any good purpose 
it would have answered; for had the Admiral known of the 
French fleet bearing away at the time they did, I do not know 
of any step he would have taken to have prevented it. His sig¬ 
nals had been so ill obeyed by the Vice-Admiral of the Blue 
during the day, that 1 think he durst not make any chasing 
signal in the night to have pursued the enemy, at the risk of 
finding a great part of his fleet lying to windward of him in the 
morning.” 

When asked by Kcppel, whether he knew or saw 
of any instance in which he negligently performed 
any part of his duty on the 27th and 28tli of .July ? 
he replied—“ I never saw any negligence then, or 
at any other time when I served under the Admiral. 

I never served under any officer who was more dili¬ 
gent in the execution of every part of his duty, as 
far as came within my observation.” 

Admiral Campbell is represented as having spoken 
low, and being much affected throughout his exami¬ 
nation. “ Never was there an exhibition,” writes 
an eye-wituess, “ of any scene more truly affecting, 
more noble, or more manly, than the examination 
of the good old Admiral Campbell. United to one 
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another by the strictest ties of the dearest friendship, 
the noble prisoner and he formed a picture the most 
sympathetic and expressive. Labouring with that 
variety of passions which the occasion of their meet¬ 
ing at that bar naturally created, they became too 
powerful for restraint. While the Rear-Admiral 
answered to his friend’s question, respecting his 
having negligently performed his duty, he wiped 
away the tears from his cheek, and could hardly 
articulate his words.”* 

Captain Jonathan Faulkner, of the Victory, cor¬ 
roborated Admiral Campbell’s evidence. 

lie. further stated that he was sent with the Admiral’s 
despatches, and the following message, which lie repeated 
twice to the Earl of Sandwich :—“ Give my compliments to Lord 
Sandwich, and tell him I have more to say to him than 1 think 
proper to put in my public letter; and if it is his Lordship’s 
pleasure to ask me any questions, 1 am ready to wait upon him.'* 

His answer as to whether Keppel negligently performed his 
duty was, “ I cannot state to the Court any instance wherein 
the Admiral did not conduct himself like a great and able sea 
officer.” 

Captain George Stoncy, Lieut, llobert Colder,f the Hon. 


* “ He (Admiral Campbell) was undoubtedly,” says a friend, “ a 
great naval character, being a man of undaunted courage, almost un¬ 
rivalled as a seaman, and among seamen, perhaps wholly so, as an 
astronomer and navigator. His integrity was unimpeachable, and 
therefore, if lie overstepped his usual moderation in Admiral Keppel’s 
business, it must he attributed to his conviction of the justice of 
the cause aud the warmth of his friendship for an old and early 
messmate.” 

f Afterwards Sir Robert Calder. He served under Keppel at the 
reduction of (ioree, in 1759, on which occasion he was severely 
wounded.—Kolfe's Naval Chronology, vol. i. p. 104. 
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Captain George Berkeley, and Sir Jacob Wheate, all of whom 
served as lieutenants on board the Victory, confirmed wliat tlie 
other witnesses had before stated. 

Sir John Lindsay, K.B., Captain of the Prince George, gave 
his evidence in a straightforward and distinct manner, fie said, 
“ If the enemy had been pursued the next morning, it would 
have been without the least probability of coming up with them, 
and also have been attended with great danger to the fleet in 
the state they were then in.” 

Keppel desired lie would state to the Court any 
instance, if he saw or knew of any such, in which 
he had negligently performed any part of his duty 
on the 27th and 28th of July. 

Sir John Lindsay replied, “ I can stale no such instance, 
because the Admiral fulfilled his duty in every particular. 1 
had the honour of serving under his command last war, and 
had such strong proof of his bravery, ability, and knowledge 
in his profession, as pointed him out to me as one of the. 
greatest sea oflicers this country ever produced ; and the whole 
of his conduct during his late command has further convinced 
me that my former opinion was just.” 

Keppel requested that the letter signed “ Hugh 
Palliser,” in the “Morning Post,” and which the 
prosecutor had admitted to be his, might be read. 
Sir Hugh Palliser objected, and gave Keppel to 
understand he would give him satisfaction, should 
he require it, in any other place. Keppel replied, 
with indignation, “Mr. President, I do assure that 
gentleman, before this Court, that 1 will never call 
upon him as a private man—never.” Sir Hugh 
repeated his objection, and desired what he had said 
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might be taken down in the minutes of the trial. 
“ Taken down in the minutes !” exclaimed Admiral 
Rod da in,* with warmth,—“ No, Sir, it should not 
have been heard here, much less remembered!” 
Keppel observed, “ lie called for my letter to the 
Admiralty, and in bis letter where he accused me, 
he has written to all the ladies and gentlemen now 
hearing me, and told his story, which probably 
could never have been so well answered if I had not 
been brought before you gentlemen, and now he 
refuses that to be read.” 

The lion. Frederick Maitland, Captain of the Elizabeth, said, 
he thought the Admiral “ did everything that a gallant and 
experienced officer could do upon the occasion.” 

Captain John Laforey, of the Ocean, felt “convinced, at 
that time, as far as his judgment extended, that Admiral Keppel 
had left no means uneffectcd to bring the French to action, or 
to continue it afterwards, and had remained in these sentiments 
invariably to this time.” 


* Admiral Roddam, a descendant from a very ancient family, en¬ 
tered the navy at an early age, and soon acquired the character of a 
brave and skilful officer. In 1767, while in command of the Green¬ 
wich, of 60 guns, he fell in with a French squadron, consisting of five 
sail of the line, two frigates, and an armed store-ship. Captain Itoddam 
gallantly fought, for twelve hours, against this overwhelming force, 
in the hope of taking and (being a fast sailer) of escaping with his 
prize, the L’Eveille, of 04 guns. The Greenwich, however, becom¬ 
ing unmanageable, Captain Roddam ordered the colours to be struck, 
'l'lic Captain of the L’Eveille desired him to hoist his boat out and 
come on board. Itoddam replied he would do no such thing, but that 
he must be sent for, or he would hoist his colours and defend his ship 
to the last, lie was a man of much kindness of disposition, and of great 
simplicity of manners. He died in 1808, and was succeeded in bis 
estates by W’illiam Spencer Stanhope, Esq., (brother of John Spencer 
Stanhope, Esq., of Cannon Hall, Yorkshire,) who assumed the surname 
of Itoddam, and is the present Mr. Roddam, of Itoddam. 
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Captain Richard Edwards, of the Sandwich, knew of no 
instance of Kcppel’s having negligently performed his duty. 

The lion. Robert Hoyle Walsingham, Captain of the Thun¬ 
derer, considered the only reason why the French fleet was not 
re-attacked while it was daylight, was in consequence of Sir 
Hugh Palliscr not supporting the Admiral. 

When asked whether the manoeuvres of the British fleet, 
after the action, had the appearance of a flight, he answered, 
“ Of a flight! No, Sir ; I hear the question with indignation 
and I reprobate the idea.” 

In reply, as to Keppel's conduct on the 27th of July, he 
replied, “ Sir, I know of none. I have always been taught to 
look up to you as an officer of great ability, courage, and 
good conduct. I never had the honour of serving under 
your command before, but, prepossessed as I was in your 
favour, your conduct exceeded my most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions.” 

Captain Michael Clements, of the Vengeance, said, “ I have 
long had the honour of knowing Admiral Keppel. I have ever 
had the highest esteem for him, both as a man of honour, the 
best of officers, and a gallant man. I do not conceive it was 
possible for more to be done by the Admiral than was done 
during the time the French fleet were in sight. 

Captain John Macbride, of the Bienfaisant, considered the 
standing to the southward “ the well-timed manoeuvre of a judi¬ 
cious officer,’’ and thought “ Admiral Keppel realized on those 
days, the 27th and 28th of July, every favourable opinion that 
his country ever formed of him.” 

The lion. John Leveson Gower, Captain of the Valiant, was 
of opinion that the Admiral’s “ whole conduct was spirited, able, 
and great.” 

Captain John Jervis, of the Foudroyant, was then called. 
His evidence was given in a straightforward, manly manner, 
and substantiated every fact advanced by Keppel in his speech 
on opening his defence. 


Admiral Keppel questioned him seriatim upon 
every charge made against him. When asked, by 
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Keppel, to acquaint the court if he saw or knew of 
any instance in which he had negligently performed 
his duty on the 27th and 28th of July, Captain 
Jervis, from an obvious point of delicacy, replied, 
“ With great respeet to you, sir, and great deference 
to the court, 1 hope I shall be indulged by having 
that question put by the court.” 

The question was accordingly altered, and put by 
the court; upon which Captain Jervis gave the fol¬ 
lowing answer:— 

“ I feel myself bourn) by the oath I have taken to answer 
that question. I believe it to be consonant to the general prac¬ 
tice of sea courts-martial. I cannot boast a long acquaintance 
with Admiral Keppel; 1 never had the honour of serving under 
him before; but I am happy in this opportunity to declare to 
this court, and to the whole world, that during the whole time 
the English fleet was in sight of the French fleet, he displayed 
the greatest naval skill and ability, and the boldest enterprise, on 
the :17th of July, which, with the promptitude of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Harland, will be the subject of my admiration and 
of my imitation as long as 1 live.”* 

Captain Robert Kingsmill, of the Vigilant, declared he nei¬ 
ther could state, nor did he know of any instance of Admiral 
Keppel's having negligently performed his duty, but that he 
discharged it with the ability of a great aud gallant officer. 

* In the cross-examination of Captain Jervis, Sir Hugh l’alliscr 
having put many questions, grounded upon false assumptions, the fol¬ 
lowing squib soon after made its appearance in the newspapers :— 

“ Q. Supposing the van of the fleet were the rear, 

And the ships furthest off had been the most near; 

And supposing the fleet bad tacked or had wore, 

When their rigging was shot, and their sails were all tore ; 

And if ships three miles off had been distant a cable, 

Might the fight been renewed f— A. No, the ships were not able.” 
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Sir Charles Douglas, Bart., Captain of the Stilling Castle, 
gave his evidence in a quaint style, and proved that Sir Hugh 
Palliser was not in his station until near daylight on the morn¬ 
ing of the 28th. He likewise stated, that lie “ did not observe 
anything done or left undone by Admiral Keppel ou the 27th 
or 28th of July, bearing the appearance of his negligently per¬ 
forming his duty.’’ 

Captain Philip Cosby, of the Centaur, when desired by 
Keppel to state to the court if he knew of any instance in which 
he had negligently performed any part of his duty on the 27th 
or 28th of July, replied— 

“ Mr. President,—If 1 am allowed, from the. experience of 
thirty years’ service, to assume an opinion of the conduct of any 
commandcr-in-ehief, and more especially upon so great an 
officer as Admiral Keppel, I am of opinion, and do firmly be¬ 
lieve, that he did do his utmost, in every respect, for the good 
of his Majesty’s service. It is the first time I have had the 
honour of being under his command, and it has been one of the 
most unfortunate events in my service that I had not been be¬ 
fore.” 

Captain John Nott, of the Exeter, gave the following answer 
to the same question :—“ I know of none ; I have had the honour 
of serving under you before, and it was the greatest pride of 
my heart when I was commissioned to serve under you again, 
knowing you to be a gallant seaman, and I thought you the first 
Admiral in the world. Your conduct during the whole time 
we saw the French fleet convinced me that my judgment was 
right in respect to your abilities.” 

On the same question being put to the Hon. Keith Stewart, 
Captain of the Berwick, and Sir John Hamilton, Bart., Captain 
of the Hector, both replied, “ I know of none.” 

After Captain Stuart had been examined, the 
Hon. Thomas Lumley, a lieutenant of the Robuste, 
was called and examined relative to the alteration 
in the Robuste’s Log-book. He produced his own 
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Log-book, which was copied from that of the ship’s, 
previous to any alteration having been made. 

The Log-books were then compared, and the 
variations appeared as under: 


ALTERED LOG. 

A signal for us, and several 
other ships of the Vice-Admi¬ 
ral of the Blue’s squadron to 
give chase to windward. 

Body of the French fleet 
S. half W. At half-past ten 
the headmost ships were en¬ 
gaged. 

Between six and seven o’clock, 
perceived on board the Admi¬ 
ral ours and several other ships’ 
signals to bear down into the 
line, which wus repeated by 
the Formidable. In the even¬ 
ing, having stopped the shot- 
holes, took our station in the 
Hue, and continued in it the 
whole night, with as much 
exactness as a disabled ship 
could do, with the Admiral 
making much sail. 

At daylight, saw three sail 
of the enemy very near us. 
The Admiral made the signal 
to chase to the S.IS. 


MR. LUMLEY’s COPY OP THE 
ORIGINAL LOG. 

A signal for the Vice-Admi¬ 
ral of the Blue’s squadron to 
give chase to windward. 

Body of the French fleet 
S. by W. five or six miles. 

At six, tacked, bore down, 
and resumed our station in the 
line. 
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Arnold, the Master of the Robuste, having been 
examined, Keppel thus addressed the Court:— 

“ Mr. President, —My accuser, when he closed 
bis evidence, was pleased to lay in a claim that 
Captain Hood should be allowed to be heard in his 
justification if I attacked his Log-book. I believe, 
if the Court will refer to the minutes of the seventh 
day’s proceedings, his justification, such as he 
thought proper to make, will be found already 
recorded; and I only desire that the evidence I 
have just produced may be applied to it. I shall 
mention nothing but what Captain Hood admitted. 
He there says, he corrected and revised his Log¬ 
book in his own protection, not knowing but that 
he should appear at your bar as a prisoner instead 
of a witness. But I appeal to the sense of the 
Court, whether the alterations and additions be such 
as can support the belief, or even the possibility of 
the existence of such a motive; since not one of 
those I am going to mention have the most distant 
reference or relation to any fact which could involve 
him in guilt, though they are all of them direct 
articles of my accuser’s charges against me. How, 
Sir, for instance, could the insertion or omission of 
the signal, on the morning of the 27th, for several 
ships of the Vice-Admiral of the Blue’s division to 
chase to windward, instead of the whole of the 
Blue Squadron, on which my accuser founds his 
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first charge, possibly affect the character or conduct 
of Captain Ilood ? How much less could the three 
French ships being seen, or not seen, very near us 
on the morning of the 28th ? 

“ He surely never could be answerable for their 
escape ! But these additions, although I must ever 
think of them with pain, when I reflect on the re¬ 
ference they have to my accusation, the time I 
have just proved them to have been made, and the 
intimacy of the person who made them with my 
accuser, yet, as they are certainly facts, (contain¬ 
ing, I trust, no guilt, but in the opinion, or rather 
in the wishes of my accuser,) and, as the Log-book 
is not made a false record by these insertions, I 
lay no other stress upon them than to shew that 
they could not be made for the purposes which 
Captain Hood has stated to the Court. 

“ But the one that remains behind is of a very 
different complexion indeed !—It is the addition of 
a circumstance which constitutes a capital charge 
against me, and which, if it missed my life, could 
not fail to destroy what is much dearer than life to 
every man who deserves to live. 

lf Sir, it is besides the addition of a circumstance 
which, though Captain Hood has called it a fair and 
faithful representation, has been proved by a cloud 
of witnesses to be wholly unfounded in fact. 

“ And, what is worse than all, has been this 
moment proved, by the position of the Robuste on 
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the morning of the 28th, to be a circumstance in 
which Captain Ilood could have no possible per¬ 
sonal interest. 

“ Had the liobuste fallen astern in the night, the 
addition, though not the less criminal, would at 
least have been reconcilable with his account of 
its being done in his own protection. But when, 
instead of her being struggling to keep her station 
as a disabled ship, from the Victory’s making much 
sail, she has been proved to have run miles a-liead 
of it during a short night. I am entitled to say 
such motives could not have produced the addition. 
I am sure I wish he could have formed one to pro¬ 
tect it. I declare to you, Sir, it is a subject of 
sorrow to me that an indisputably brave and useful 
officer, which 1 know and acknowledge him to be, 
and which, on that day, he proved himself to be— 
a mail with whom I had lived in familiar friendship, 
should have been led by the design of others into 
such a snare ; and I can assure the Court and the 
public, I have only searched to the bottom of it for 
the safety of the service. 

“ I lament the alarms which Captain Hood stated 
in his justification. No man alive can, or ought to 
feel more sensibly than I do for innocence, under 
the apprehension of groundless impeachment. But 
I am not answerable for them; their authors were 
unknown to me; I neither promoted nor approved 
of them; if I have ever myself mentioned the Blue 
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division, it was as a body, under the control and 
direction of their own Vice-Admiral, and not as 
individuals. 

“ I honour them all as brave men; and it was 
with astonishment that, no longer ago than Satur¬ 
day, I heard a question put by my accuser, pointed 
directly to their crimination, and can assure the 
Court, that I was well pleased to see it so honour¬ 
ably and spiritedly repelled by the witness to whom 
it was addressed.”* 

The prosecutor requested permission to call evi¬ 
dence to support the credit of Captain Hood. 

Court.—“ That is impossible.” 

Prosecutor.—“ I apprehend it may affect his 
credit as a witness, therefore beg you will allow wit¬ 
nesses to be called for the purpose of having that 
matter more clearly elucidated.” 

Court.—“You have closed your evidence.” 

Prosecutor.—“ I am informed of an instance, in 
a good many respects similar, where the credit of a 


* Tliis witness was Captain Jervis. The prosecutor asked him the 
question—“ Was not the signal, which was flying on hoard the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, a sufficient warrant for every ship to take their 
stations when they were able to do so ?” Jervis declined answering. 
Among his papers referring to the court-martial is one, in his own 
handwriting, which contains the following remark :—“ The infernal 
question, wherein an attempt was made to draw me into a censure of 
the Captains of the Vice-Admiral of the Blue's division, is very ma¬ 
terially altered from the manner he put it, and much of the wicked¬ 
ness is thereby done away."—Lord St. Vincent’s MSS. 
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witness was arraigned, in the trial of Lord George 
Sackville, where an indulgence was permitted for 
evidences to he called to obviate reflections that had 
been thrown upon one of the witnesses.” 

President.—“ It has not appeared in anything 
that the Admiral has said, that it has affected Cap¬ 
tain Hood’s evidence at all.” 

Px'osecutor.—“If it is supposedthat he has inserted 
a falsehood, I apprehend it may affect his credit.” 

Prisoner.—“ The Court are the best judges of that 
which appears on the minutes.” 

After some further conversation, Admiral Mon¬ 
tagu observed, “ It is not a matter we can take 
cognizance of at all ; if he has done wrong, I am 
sorry for it.” 

Captain Isaac Prescott, of the Queen, was the 
last officer examined. In giving his testimony as 
to his Admiral’s conduct, he thus addressed him :— 
“ Receiving an early part of my naval education 
under your care, I have ever looked up to you with 
a degree of filial respect. Your character stands 
too high to stoop to my judgment; but thus called 
upon, I declare, and am happy to make the decla¬ 
ration upon my oath, that your conduct on those 
days added lustre to your name, and held you up a 
great and worthy example to every officer of the 
British navy.” 

After some of Keppel’s letters to the Admiralty 
had been read, he announced that he had closed his 

VOL. II. N 
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evidence, and said lie should make no observation 
upon it, but submit the whole to the wisdom and 
the justice of the Court. 

Sir Hugh Palliser then addressed the Court. 

“ Mr. President, —There being no other wit¬ 
nesses to examine, it is my intention to address the 
Court with some observations, as well upon the 
evidence as the Admiral’s defence; for which pur¬ 
pose I beg to be indulged by the Court with a short 
time finally to prepare myself. If the trial had not 
run into so extraordinary a length, I should not 
wish for longer time than till to-morrow ; but with 
such a mass of evidence to be observed upon, I 
hope the Court will not think it unreasonable to in¬ 
dulge me till Wednesday, more especially as the 
Admiral has thought fit, in some measure, to defend 
himself by criminating me.” 

Keppel replied, “ I am entirely in the judgment 
of the Court with respect to my accuser’s right to 
reply. I believe it is unprecedented in naval courts- 
martial ; even in the case of Admiral Byng—where 
I was (unluckily for myself, at least I reckon it un¬ 
lucky where such a sentence was passed,) a member 
of that court-martial, the prosecution was carried on 
in the name of the Crown, by the Secretary of 
State—no such attempt was made, and I am at a 
loss to conceive upon what ground Sir Hugh Pal¬ 
liser founds such an unprecedented claim.” 

The Court withdrew to deliberate. On their re- 
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turn, the Judge Advocate read the following reso¬ 
lution :— 

“ The Court having declared, in a former resolu¬ 
tion taken in the course of this trial, when the 
prosecutor said he had gone through all the wit¬ 
nesses he should produce in support of the charge, 
that the paper then offered by the prosecutor could 
not he admitted, and the Court continuing of the 
same opinion, agreed, that now it is declared, The 
whole evidence, not only on the part of the charge, 
but of the defence, has been closed, nothing further 
by way of address from either party can be re¬ 
ceived.” 

The Court then adjourned. 


The verdict seems to have been anticipated by 
the public. Gibbon, the historian, at that time a 
Lord of Trade in expectancy, writes to Mr. IIol- 
royd, on the Gth of February, five days before the 
sentence was declared :—“ Portsmouth is no longer 
an object of speculation. The whole stream of all 
men and all parties runs one way. Sir Hugh is 
disgraced, ruined, &c. &c., and as an old wound has 
broken out again, they say he must have his leg cut 
off as soon as he has time. In a night or two we 
shall be in a blaze of illumination, from the zeal of 
naval heroes, land patriots, and tallow-chandlers: 
the last are not the least sincere.” 

The wound alluded to by Gibbon was not in Sir 
n 2 
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Hugh Palliser’s leg, though it occasioned lameness. 
Governor Johnstone, his panegyrist, once turned 
the infirmity to account. Sir Hugh was walk¬ 
ing to his seat in the House while the Governor 
was making an attack upon Keppel. “ See him 
(Palliser),” said Johnstone, “ hobbling up the 
House, crippled and lame, in fighting for his coun¬ 
try.” That it was not in fighting that Sir Hugh 
met with the accident, is shewn by a private letter 
from him to Lord Anson, dated Antigua, May 23rd, 
1748 

“ I took the liberty some time ago of informing 
your Lordship of my moving into the Sutherland, 
since which, in February last, by the accident of 
the arm-chest catching fire, I had the misfortune 
of being wounded by a shot in my right shoulder, 
and another passing directly through my body, 
which has taken away the use of my legs, and left 
me at present incapable of serving. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“ Hugh Palliser.”* 

The explosion, therefore, on the 27tli of July, 
was the second that had occurred in ships com¬ 
manded by Sir Hugh Palliser. 

On the 11th of February, Lord George Germain 
writes from London to Lord Buckinghamshire : 
—” Keppel’s trial is at an end ; the sentence is not 


Mr. Upcott’s MSS. 
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yet known, but illuminations are preparing upon 
the expected acquittal, and then Sir Hugh Palliser 
must defend his own conduct, for he stands accused 
of direct disobedience to orders.* 

During the whole course of the trial, Keppel’s 
constant and early friend, the Duke of Richmond, 
never quitted him. There were others also who 
were constantly at his side, amongst whom may be 
named the Marquess of Rockingham, Burke, the 
Duke of Portland, the Earl of Effingham, and the 
Duke of Cumberland. The greatest respect was 
shewn to him by the populace. Whenever he went 
to, or retired from, the Court, which were the only 
times he appeared in public, he was loudly cheered 
and applauded, not only by the sailors and popu¬ 
lace, but by persons of all ranks; while Sir Hugh 
Palliser never shewed himself without being hissed, 
and ballads were daily sang in the streets against 
him. Many of these are now before the w r riter. 

On the 11th of February, the members of the 
court-martial assembled to pronounce their sen¬ 
tence. The Court was crowded to excess, and an 
immense concourse of people had filled every street 
and avenue leading to the Governor’s house, where 
the trial had been held. The doors were opened 
at eleven o’clock, when the Judge-Advocate read 
the following resolution :— * 

“ At a Court-martial assembled on board his 
* Sir Robert Heron’s MSS. 
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Majesty’s ship the Britannia, in Portsmouth Har¬ 
bour, on the 7th of January, 1789, and held, by 
adjournment, at the house of the Governor of his 
Majesty’s garrison, at Portsmouth, to the 11th of 
February inclusive, pursuant to an order from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, dated' the 
31st of December 1778, directed to Sir Thomas 
Pye, &c., and pursuant to the said order, proceeded 
to inquire into a charge brought by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliser against the Hon. Augustus 
Keppel, Admiral of the Blue, for misconduct and 
neglect of duty on the 27th and 28th of July, 
and to try him for the same; and on the seventh 
day of the trial, Admiral Buckle, one of the mem¬ 
bers of the said Court^ falling ill, the rest of the 
members resolved to proceed without the said 
Admiral Buckle ; and having heard the evidence 
in support of the said charge, and the prisoner’s 
defence, and maturely and seriously considered 
the whole, are of opinion that the charge is mali¬ 
cious and ill-founded ; it having appeared that the 
said Admiral, so far from having by misconduct 
and neglect of duty on the days alluded to, lost an 
opportunity of rendering an essential service to the 
state, and thereby tarnishing the honour of the 
British navy, behaved himself as became a judicious, 
brave, and experienced officer. 

“ The Court do therefore unanimously and ho¬ 
nourably acquit the said Admiral Augustus Keppel 
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of the several articles contained in the charge ex¬ 
hibited against him, and lie is hereby fully and 
honourably acquitted accordingly.” 

Sir Thomas Pye then addressed himself to 
Admiral Keppel, in the following words, delivering 
to him his sword at the same time :— 

“ Admiral Keppel,—It is no small pleasure to me 
to receive the commands of the Court 1 have the 
honour to preside at, that in delivering to you your 
sword, 1 am to congratulate you on its being re¬ 
stored to you with so much honour, hoping, ere 
long, you will be called forth by your sovereign, 
to draw it once more in the defence of your coun¬ 
try.” 

No sooner were these words pronounced than 
an acclamation of joy burst forth in repeated peals 
“ from the Duke of Cumberland to the meanest 
mechanic.” The enthusiasm rapidly communicated 
itself to the assembled crowd, and soon became gene¬ 
ral throughout the town. A signal gun was fired to 
dispatch the tidings to Spithead, and the ships 
immediately saluted and cheered. The East India 
ships lying at the Motherbank fired nineteen 
volleys. 

On the Court breaking up, Keppel came forward 
and again received the congratulations of his friends. 
At the solicitation of those around him, he agreed 
to walk home. A procession was formed, which, 
preceded by a band of music, playing “ See the 
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conquering hero comes,” left the Court-house in the 
following order:— 


A band of Music. 

Admiral Sir Robert 
Ilarland. 

General Koppel, Admiral Campbell, Sir Edward Hughes. 
Lord Effingham, Marquess of Rockingham. 

Duke of Richmond, and other noblemen. 

Sixty Captains. 

Lieutenants and Masters. 

Private Gentlemen, 

&c. &c. &c. 


fllis Royal Highness 
The Admiral, -1 the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 


The whole procession had light blue ribbons in 
their hats, which they carried in their hands, with 
the word “ Keppel” inserted in gold letters. 
These favours had been made up and presented to 
them for the occasion by the Duchess of Cumber¬ 
land, the Duchess of Richmond, the Marchioness 
of Rockingham, the Countess of Effingham, and 
other ladies. While the band played, the whole 
concourse of noblemen and gentlemen in the pro¬ 
cession, and ladies from the windows, supplied the 
vocal part, and the crowd closed each period with 
a choral cheer. 

As soon as he had got into his house in High- 
street, he came to the window with the Duke of 
Cumberland and Sir Robert Harland, bowed to the 
people in the street, and then received the congra¬ 
tulations of the noblemen and gentlemen on his 
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honourable acquittal; the band at the same time 
playing “ Rule Britannia.” 

Among the general acclamations of joy on the 
Admiral’s acquittal, an instance is recorded of a 
poor negro who had been liberated from slavery on 
the reduction of Goree, and had followed Keppel 
to England. In order to obtain a view of his 
deliverer, he placed himself at a window, close to 
which the procession had to pass. No sooner did 
he see Keppel, than he burst forth into the most 
extravagant rapture, exclaiming “ God A’mighty 
knows my heart,—I do love a dear Admiral! God 
bless the Admiral!” These expressions, simple 
and artless as they were, attracted the attention, 
says the narrator, “ of the whole procession, and 
coming from one so disinterested were the greatest 
eulogy virtue could receive.” 

Another account of the rejoicings states—“ It is 
impossible to paint the joy that possessed every 
feature. Holiday was expressed in every look, and 
the hearts of the people were in their eyes. The 
Admiral alone seemed pensive, and had many con¬ 
flicting passions labouring in his countenance,—his 
acquittal not satisfying him that other honourable 
men might not be liable to the same danger, and 
feeling for the insecurity of the British flag while 
such attempts were countenanced upon the honour 
of the naval profession.” 
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The bells continued ringing the whole day, and 
the evening concluded with bonfires, illuminations, 
fireworks, and other demonstrations of public re¬ 
joicing. 

A magnificent entertainment was prepared by the 
Captains of the fieet, to which the Admiral and his 
friends were invited. Among the toasts which were 
given after dinner were the following:—“May the 
brave Admiral Keppel be ere long called upon to 
draw that sword again in defence of his country 
which was this day so honourably returned to him!” 
“ May every malicious prosecution be tried by a 
court as independent as that of Admiral Keppel’s !” 
“ May the honour of the British navy never again 
be tarnished by so malicious a charge!” 

The next day the Duke of Cumberland gave a 
dinner to Admirals Keppel, Montagu, Roddam, 
Arbuthnot, Campbell, and Hughes, with the Cap¬ 
tains of the fleet, the Marquess of Rockingham, 
Burke, Fox, Colonel Luttrell, and a large body of the 
nobility and gentry. In the evening, a grand ball was 
given at the Assembly-rooms by the Admirals and 
Captains of the fleet, which was attended by the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Rockingham, the Earl and Countess 
of Effingham, and upwards of five hundred other 
ladies and gentlemen, the former of whom all wore 
blue ribbons. The ball was opened with a minuet 
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by the Duke of Cumberland and Lady Rockingham, 
and the country dances were commenced by Ad¬ 
miral Roddam and the Countess of Effingham. 

The town this night also was splendidly illumi¬ 
nated. 

On Monday, the 15th, Keppel went on board the 
Victory, and hoisted his flag amidst the cheers and 
salutes of all the ships assembled at Spithead and 
Portsmouth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PUBLIC REJOICINGS AT KEPPEL’S ACQUITTAL 


Letters—Earl of Abingdon to the Marquess of Rockingham—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to Admiral Keppel—Riots in consequence of Keppel's 
court-martial—Rejoicings at his acquittal—Parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings—Keppel receives the thanks of both Houses of Parliament— 
Addresses to him from various parts of the kingdom—The freedom 
of London and several other corporate towns voted to him—He 
dines with the Common Council—His correspondence with Dun¬ 
ning, Lee, and Erskine—His letter to George the Third—His 
correspondence with the Admiralty—Strikes his flag. 

1779. 

The two following letters were written imme¬ 
diately after the sentence of the Court became known 
in London:— 

THE EARL OF ABINGDON TO THE MARQUESS OF 
ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Hill-street, Feb. 12th. 

“ My dear Lord, —Permit me to thank you 
most kindly for your very interesting intelligence, 
which I received with the most heartfelt satisfaction 
and pleasure. It is a glorious victory—more glo¬ 
rious to Mr. Keppel than the defeat of the French 
fleet would have been, and more glorious to this 
country, because from the former the worst of con- 
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sequences might have followed, and from this, it is 
to be hoped, some solid national advantage may be 
drawn. It has a broad bottom to stand upon, and 
your Lordship will, no doubt, avail yourself of it. 
What support I can give will be to the uttermost 
of my power. So black a conspiracy the annals of 
this country never knew before. To conspire against 
the life of a man upon the supposition of his being 
in error is nothing new, but to conspire against the 
life of a man because he had done what was known 
to be right, was reserved for the history of the pre¬ 
sent reign. 

“ As soon as I hear of Mr. Keppel’s coming to 
town, I will call upon him with my personal con¬ 
gratulations. 

“ Lady Abingdon has added a son and heir to my 
domestic cares. I hope the times of his life will be 
better than those of his father. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, with the greatest truth and 
respect, 

“ Your Lordship’s most faithful 

and obliged humble servant, 

“ Abingdon.” 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS TO ADMIRAL REPPEL. 

“ London, February 12th, 1779. 

“ Sir, —Amidst the rejoicing of your friends, I 
cannot resist offering my congratulations for the 
complete victory you have gained over your enemies. 
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We talk of nothing but your heroic conduct in vo¬ 
luntarily submitting to suspicions against yourself, in 
order to screen Sir Hugh Palliser and preserve una¬ 
nimity in the navy, and the kindness of Sir Hugh 
in publishing to the world what would otherwise 
have never been known. 

“ Lord North said of himself, that he was kicked 
up stairs ; I will not use so harsh an expression, but 
it is the universal opinion that your Court-martial is 
unique of its kind. It would have been thought 
sufficient if you had had no honour taken from 
you,—nobody expected that you could have had 
more heaped on a measure already full. 

“ My opinion in these matters can be of very little 
value; but it may be some satisfaction to know that 
this is the opinion of all parties and men of every 
denomination. Whatever fatigue and expense this 
business has occasioned is amply repaid you in ad¬ 
ditional honour and glory ; and I hope you begin to 
think yourself that you have had a bargain. 

“The illumination yesterday was universal, I be¬ 
lieve, without the exception of a single house ; we 
are continuing this night in the same manner. 

“ Poor Sir Hugh’s house in Pall Mall was entirely 
gutted, and its contents burnt in St. James’s-square, 
in spite of a large party of horse and foot, who came 
to protect it. 

“ Lord North and Lord Bute had their windows 
broke. The Admiralty gates were unhinged, and 
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the windows of Lord Sandwich and Lord Lisburne 
broke. Lord Mulgrave’s house, I am told, has like¬ 
wise suffered, as well as Captain Hood’s. To-night, 
I hear, Sir Hugh is to be burnt in effigy before your 
door. 

“ 1 have taken the liberty, without waiting for 
leave, to lend your picture to an engraver, to make 
a large print from it. 

“I am, with the greatest respect, your most 
humble and most obedient servant, 

“ Joshua Reynom)S.” 

Not only were Lord North’s windows broken, 
as mentioned by Sir Joshua, but the mob succeeded 
in forcing in the window-frames, and in gaining an 
entrance into the house. The fury of the populace 
became so ungovernable that it was necessary to 
read the riot act. A party of the Horse Guards suc¬ 
ceeded at length in dispersing the crowd round the 
house of the Minister, which, however, they only 
quitted to commence an attack on Captain Hood’s 
house, in Harley-street. 

After Sir Hugh Palliser’s furniture had been set 
on fire, it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
house itself was saved from sharing a similar fate. 
In the scuffle which ensued, the military killed 
one man and wounded several others. On Tower 
Hill an immense bonfire was made, in which Sir 
Hugh Palliser was burnt in effigy. 
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The newspapers of the day state that “ many of 
the mob seemed not to be of the lower class.” 

Captain Brenton relates, that a lady told him “ she 
actually saw Mr. Pitt himself break her windows.”* 

The gallant biographer doubts the fact. Be that 
as it may, many men of rank took part in the 
tumultuous proceedings on the occasion. The 
Duke of Ancasterf was taken amongst the rioters, 
and passed the night in the watchhouse. The late 
Lord Derby used frequently to describe the share 
he took in the riots; and there is yet living a 
right honourable gentleman, alike celebrated for his 
urbane manners, his poetical talents, and high con¬ 
versational powers, who often describes with much 
glee the assistance he afforded in unhinging the 
Admiralty gates. 

The military, both horse and foot, paraded the 
streets for several successive nights, and thus pre¬ 
vented much further damage. The house, how¬ 
ever, of Lord Scarborough, which was in Audley- 
square, next door to Admiral Keppel’s, was 
mistaken for that of Lord Bute, and all the windows 
were broken in consequence. 

Nor were these demonstrations confined to the 

* Brenton’s Life of St. Vincent, vol. i. p. 24. 
f Of the Duke of Ancaster it is said, that “ the most amiable and 
engaging manners distinguished his private life, and the expectation 
and hopes of his country were raised high from the experiment 
which the very short period of his public conduct had given.” He 
died in July of this year, 1779. 
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metropolis. Scarcely a town, nay, scarcely a ham¬ 
let, was without its illumination, or some other 
indication of the popular rejoicing at the Admiral’s 
acquittal.* 

Even the theatres partook of the general enthu¬ 
siasm. At the Hay market, an ode entitled “ Vic¬ 
tory,” was performed in honour of the Admiral. 
At Drury Lane, the “ Liverpool Prize,” a new 
farce, contained several compliments to him, and 
the piece concluded with a chorus commemorating 
his acquittal. At the Dublin theatre, in a play 
entitled the “ Invasion,” a sailor is made to say 
“ If my comrade had caused his vessels to come 
into my wake, and obeyed the signal for that pur¬ 
pose, execution would have been done on the 
French.” In Sheridan’s farce of the “ Camp,” when 
Gage represents his having sent lime for the sol¬ 
diers’ hair instead of flour, he added, “ but as I 
knew I was in the wrong, I demanded a Court-mar¬ 
tial on the sergeant.” 

All these allusions seem to have been eagerly 
caught by the audience, who always testified their 
approval by the most rapturous applause. 

Some of the modes in which the national feeling 

* Amongst those mentioned as having celebrated the event, either 
by illuminations, bonfires, balls, or entertainments, are His lioyul 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, the Dukes of Portland, Marl¬ 
borough, Richmond, Devonshire ; Lords Abingdon, Bristol, Rocking¬ 
ham, Shelburne, Cholmondely, Hawke, Shuldhain,' Amherst ; Sir 
George Saville, Sir W. AV. Wynne, General Hodgson, Admiral 
Pigot. 
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was indicated are somewhat curious. The “ Ad¬ 
miral Keppel” now became the favourite sign of 
the public houses. Engravings of his picture were 
to be seen in every print shop. Streets, particu¬ 
larly in the seaport towns, were called after his 
name. In London, blue cockades, with the word 
“ Keppel,” were almost universally worn. We are 
told that the Lady Waldegraves appeared at the 
opera in caps “ a la Keppel.” Some ladies at 
Southampton fitted out a privateer, which they 
called the “ Admiral Keppel.” The represen¬ 
tatives of Sir Joshua Reynolds have still spoons and 
table-cloths inscribed with the words “ Keppel and 
Virtue.” Sir John Hamilton wore a “ Keppel’s 
head” on his button as long as he lived; and Lord 
Rockingham, to leave a more lasting memorial of 
the triumph of his friend, caused a magnificent 
Doric column, called “ Keppel’s Pillar,” to be 
erected in the princely domains of Wentworth.* 

* “ While the trial of Admiral Keppel engaged the attention of our 
country, it so deeply interested the feelings of Hayley, that he com¬ 
posed a poetical epistle to that gallant officer on his honourable ac¬ 
quittal ; but as the Admiral's brother, Lord Albemarle, had married a 
relation of the poet, he was apprehensive, if he published it with his 
name, he might be thought to have written rather to gratify a family 
to whom he was allied than from the nobler motive of a genuine pa¬ 
triotic spirit; he therefore kept his secret, and sent his poem to the 
Admiral, witli the following anonymous billet:— 

‘Sib,—P ermit me to entreat your acceptance of the following tri¬ 
bute to your public virtues. As the author has no other wish but that 
his performance may be thought not unworthy of the character to 
whom lie has taken the liberty of addressing it, you will pardon him 
for enclosing his billet without a name, and allow him to remain one of 
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Keppel, who had quitted Portsmouth on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 16th of February, arrived 
in town at four o’clock in the afternoon. The road 
from Kensington, along which he had to pass, was 
thronged with spectators; it was with much difficulty 
he prevented them from unharnessing the horses, 
and dragging him to his residence in Audley-square. 
Here a large concourse had assembled, and received 
him in the most flattering manner. As soon as he 
got into his house, he thanked the assembled multi¬ 
tude for their kindness and partiality towards him. 
Shortly afterwards, he went to the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham, where he received the congratulations of 
his friends. This evening, the whole of London 
was again illuminated, the bells rang, and the ships 
in the river kept up a constant discharge of cannon 
throughout the night. The next day, the following 
hand-bill was placarded in the principal streets of 
London:— 

“ Admiral Keppel’s friends in the city, at the 
same time that they highly approve of the grateful 
joy shewn by all ranks of people on the happy 
public event of Admiral Keppel’s acquittal, are 
extremely desirous that the further continuance of 
illumination should be stopped, as burthensome and 

the many unknown admirers of your personal courage and your public 
conduct.’ 

“ This nameless poem was published about the middle of January, 
1779.”—Memoirs of William Hayley, Esq., vol. i. book vi. ch. i. 
p. 181. 

o 2 
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expensive to many people; and in this particular 
they assure the public that they conform to Admiral 
Keppel’s wishes, and act in consequence of his 
most earnest request.” 

The intelligence of Keppel’s acquittal did not 
reach .London until between eight and nine o’clock 
at night on the 11th of February. The next day, 
Colonel Barre* rose in his place in the House of 
Commons, and, after an animated speech on the 
court-martial, highly to the honour of its intended 
victim, moved— 

“That the thanks of this House be given to the 
Honourable Admiral Augustus Keppel for his dis¬ 
tinguished courage, conduct, and ability in defend¬ 
ing this kingdom in the course of the last summer, 
effectually protecting its trade, and more particu¬ 
larly for his having gloriously upheld the honour of 
the British flag on the 27th and 28th of July last. 

Sir George Saville seconded the motion. 

The question being put, the Ayes were thundered 
with a combination of voices, while but one negative 


* Colonel Isaac Barre entered the army at an early age, and was 
dangerously wounded at the taking of Quebec. In West’s celebrated 
picture of the death of Wolfe, he is represented as one of a group of 
officers collected round the expiring general. Writing to Mr. Pitt 
some time after this victory, he says, “ The trophies I can boast only 
indicate how much I suffered ; my zealous and sole advocate killed, 
my left eye rendered useless, and the ball still in my head." He was 
afflicted with blindness for twenty years, but continued a cheerful 
companion to the last. Barre entered Parliament in 1701. A 
cotemporary says of him, “ He speaks like a soldier, thinks like a 
politician, and delivers his sentiments like a man." 
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was heard, which came from Mr. Strutt,* and drew 
upon him the eyes of the whole House. 

Admiral Keppel, on arriving in London, addressed 
the following letter to Sir Fletcher Norton.f 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

“ Audley Square, Feb. 16th, 1779. 

“ Sir, — I arrived this afternoon at my house, 
from Portsmouth, not in very good health, yet I 
should think it my duty, after the honourable notice 
that I hear the House of Commons have been pleased 
to take of iny services, not to let a day pass without 
my appearing in the House; but as I really find 
myself much fatigued, and fear I may not be able to 
attend to-morrow, I take the liberty to mention it 
to you, Sir, and at the same time to say that I cer¬ 
tainly shall not fail in my attendance on Thursday. 
I must beg to make my excuses to you for the 
trouble I am giving you, and am, Sir, 

“ With great respect, 

“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

As soon as the result of the trial became known, 
a similar distinction was conferred by the House of 
Lords. The vote of thanks was moved by Lord 

* Mr. Strutt, M.P. for Muldon, grandfather of the present Lord 
Rayleigh. 

f Created llaron Grantley in 1762. 
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Rockingham, and seconded by the Duke of Bolton. 
Lord Sandwich and other peers on the ministerial 
side, called loudly for the order of the day, but the 
opposition becoming too powerful, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Thurlow “ declared it was a matter of such 
indifference, that he wished the noble Marquess 
might be permitted to proceed.” The motion was 
carried unanimously, and the Lord Chancellor, in 
obedience to the orders of the House, sent a copy 
of the vote to Admiral Keppel, which he accom¬ 
panied with the following letter:— 

LORD THURLOW TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Sir, — I have the satisfaction to have received 
the commands of the House of Lords, nemine dis- 
sentiente, to transmit to you the thanks of their 
Lordships, for your conduct in defending this king¬ 
dom, protecting its trade, and maintaining the 
honour of its flag, expressed in the fullest and 
highest terms of applause. 

“ No private voice can add to so splendid an en¬ 
comium. Permit me, however, to congratulate you 
on this distinguished mark of approbation, which a 
grateful country confers on your zeal and merit in 
the service of the public. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Thurlow. 


Ormond Street, IGth Feb., 1779.' 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S REPLY. 

“ Audley Square, 17th Feb. 1779. 

‘ ‘ My Lord, —The very distinguished notice which 
the House of Lords have been pleased to take of 
ray services in the course of last summer, confers 
on me the highest honour. The advantages which 
their Lordships have thought worthy of their thanks 
are due to God’s blessing, to the gallant behaviour 
of many great and able officers who served in the 
fleet, and to the bravery of the seamen. 

“ I can only say, that the warmest gratitude for 
this great honour and favour will make me ever 
desirous of meriting it by the most strenuous en¬ 
deavour to serve my country. 

“ I beg leave to return your Lordship my best 
thanks for the flattering and polite manner in which 
you have been pleased to communicate to me the 
resolution of the House. 

“ I have the honour to be, with much respect, 

“ Your Lordship’s 

“ Most obedient and very humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

The sanguinary proceedings of Government 
against a young man of the name of Mackay is thus 
alluded to by Fox, in a speech he delivered in the 
House of Commons, on the 17th of February, in 
reply to an aspersion thrown out against Lord and 
Sir William Howe- 
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“ Every commander was to be abused and tra¬ 
duced. IIow was a man to get into the esteem of 
administration ? Why, he was to blacken the cha¬ 
racter of our commanders, and he was sure to suc¬ 
ceed. On the other hand, let a man but speak 
well of them, and he was sure to draw the enmity 
of ministry upon him. Hence Sir William Howe, 
and his noble brother (Lord Howe), Sir Guy Carleton, 
General Burgoync, Admiral Keppel, were the objects 
of ministerial malignancy, and in proportion as they 
were written down, so was the person by whom it 
was done raised in the estimation of administration. 
Every attack upon them was made for government. 
But the ministry had no desire to go into inquiries 
of the American war. They had enough of inquiry. 
The court-martial on Admiral Keppel had given 
them a dose. They wanted no more inquiries. It 
had furnished them with a text on the conduct of 
their own commanders, and they were sick. Yes, 
they were sick of it to their souls; and while a 
general happiness had diffused itself through all 
ranks, while people of all denominations were, in a 
manner, intoxicated with joy, felicitating one an¬ 
other at so glorious, so illustrious an event, propi¬ 
tious equally to the cause of virtue and of maritime 
glory, those base, those treacherous, those pitiful 
ministers were shut up in darkness, brooding o’er 
their horrors of disappointment. They saw not the 
illuminations, but retired from the transports of the 
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world. The portly building of the Admiralty wore 
a dismal aspect, sorrow hung about it. But the 
malice of administration was to check, if possible, 
the happiness felt on the occasion. An obsolete 
act of Parliament was therefore raked up, a clause 
resorted to, to try capitally a young man found in the 
most alarming act of breaking the windows of Sir 
Hugh Palliser’s house ! This act of Parliament, so 
seldom heard of, and never but on the most extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, was to be used to the conviction 
of this young man to-morrow morning, as he under¬ 
stood from very high authority. Not for breaking 
windows—not for hurting Sir Hugh Palliser’s house, 
much less demolishing it—but for being pleased at 
the acquittal of Admiral Keppel! That was the 
crime for which he was to be hanged—that was the 
crime for which he had been prosecuted with so 
horrid a severity, and the very counsel he had re¬ 
tained for his trial taken away. In whatever point 
of view he considered this, horror and indignation 
suppressed awhile all power of reproach. No lan¬ 
guage could do justice to the infamy of the proceed¬ 
ing. Did the Attorney-general proceed against 
Balf and Macquirk for the murder of Mr. Clark at 
Brentford ? And yet is a boy to be tried for his 
life because he was heard to halloo for Admiral 
Keppel, and in the tumult of his joy found to break 
a window or two! But why was it ? Why, truly 
the spirit of the people was to be depressed, and 
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because the ministry failed in their designs to mur¬ 
der Admiral Keppel, the life of an unhappy youth 
was to be pitifully sacrificed to their resentment.” 

The next day was that named by Keppel for re¬ 
ceiving the thanks of tlieCommons. Atan early hour 
the house was crowded, and the streets were filled 
with spectators. The Speaker took the chair about 
three o’clock, but no kind of business was trans¬ 
acted for an hour, since the members were deter¬ 
mined to wait until Keppel arrived. Mr. Wilkes 
informed the House that, immediately after thanks 
were given to Admiral Keppel, he should move to 
rescind the resolution of the House relative to the 
Middlesex election.* Several of the ministerial 
members called to him to proceed at once, but he 
declined—“ as he intended to take the sense of the 
House on the motion, and that such a step must 
necessarily disturb the strangers who had assembled 
to witness the thanks of the House given to Ad¬ 
miral Keppel, he could not be guilty of so great an 
incivility, and should therefore wait until their 
curiosity was gratified.” 

About four o’clock, Keppel, accompanied by Ad¬ 
miral Pigot, entered the House, amidst the cheers 
of the populace, and “ an agitation of spirits that 
has seldom been seen. Every member, of whatever 

* “ That John Wilkes, Esq., having been, in this session of Parlia¬ 
ment, expelled this House, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present Parliament.” 
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party, seeming in a manner to vie with each other 
in that sense of joy with which they were so sen¬ 
sibly touched, and which, indeed, spread a pleasing 
lustre on every countenance.”* “ The Admiral 
having taken his seat, and the tumult of joy sub¬ 
sided to the calm of admiration, the Speaker ad¬ 
dressed him in the following words— 

“ Admiral Keppel, —This House have done you 
the distinguished honour of ordering their thanks 
be given to you—an honour never conferred but 
upon extraordinary merit; which thanks it is my 
duty to communicate to you in your place. 

“ After having sat so long in this chair, I hope it 
is unnecessary to declare that I have been always 
happy to obey the orders of the House, and I have 
now a particular satisfaction in that obedience; in¬ 
deed, every generous mind must feel satisfaction 
when the day of honourable acquittal succeeds to the 
day of severe trial; and this pleasure was, I believe, 
never more general nor more sincere than upon the 
present occasion. 

“ You, sir, were called by your Sovereign, with 
the approbation of all descriptions of men, parti¬ 
cularly those of your own profession, to a station 
of the utmost difficulty, and of the highest import¬ 
ance. The safety of this country, and the honour 
of the British flag, were trusted in your hands, 


* London Chronicle, Feb. 20, 1779. 
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when the enemy was expected upon our coast; and, 
notwithstanding the most able discharge of this 
great and momentous trust, you were accused of 
misconduct and neglect of duty. But, after a very 
long and full investigation, by men in every respect 
the best qualified to judge, that charge appeared to 
be ill-grounded and malicious; and your judges 
have unanimously and honourably acquitted you, 
and have further added, that your conduct, on the 
27th and 28th days of July last, was that of a judi¬ 
cious, brave, and experienced officer. Surely, then, 
it cannot be matter of surprise that extraordinary 
marks of respect and esteem are shewn to such a 
character. We now know with certainty that our 
confidence in you was not misplaced ; and we enter¬ 
tain a well-grounded hope that there still remain, 
among the naval officers, talents and abilities fully 
equal to this dangerous crisis. 

“ Amidst this general joy, I cannot help repeating 
the singular pleasure which I feel in giving you the 
thanks of this House, which I now do, for your dis¬ 
tinguished courage, conduct, and ability, in defend¬ 
ing this kingdom in the course of the last summer, 
effectually protecting its trade,-and more particularly 
for your having gloriously upheld the honour of the 
British flag on the 27th and 28th of July last.” 

Keppel, who had been standing during this ad¬ 
dress, replied— 

“Mr. Speaker, —It is impossible, by any ex- 
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pressions I can use, to do justice to my feelings of 
gratitude to the House for the honour they have 
done me by their approbation of my conduct. 

“ The good opinion of my fellow-citizens, ex¬ 
pressed by the representatives of the nation, cannot 
but be received by me as a most acceptable addition 
to the satisfaction I felt in the recent sentence, to 
which you have been pleased to allude, of a court- 
martial ; the result of a full and deliberate inquiry, 
expressive of their sentiments of the subject referred 
to their examination, in terms equally honourable 
to themselves and me. 

“ The pleasure I feel at this moment is not a little 
heightened by the unavoidable recollection of the 
very different emotions I felt when I was last in this 
House, and in this place. 

“ I should be guilty of great injustice if, on an 
occasion like the present, I neglected to inform this 
House that my efforts for the public service, in the 
instances in which the House has been pleased to 
distinguish them, were most zealously seconded by 
many as gallant and able officers as the navy of 
England ever produced; to whose attention and 
spirit, next to the Divine Providence, the success 
of these efforts ought to be in a great measure 
ascribed. I cannot sit down without returning to 
you, sir, personally, my particular thanks for the 
very, very obliging terms in which you have ex¬ 
ecuted the commands of the House.” 
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The Admiral having said this, was overcome by 
that extreme sensibility that characterized him, and 
immediately retired from the House, returning home 
amidst the applause and acclamation of a numerous 
populace. He afterwards dined, by invitation, with 
a large party of the nobility, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James’s-street. 

The next day, he attended the levee, accompanied 
by his brother, General Keppel, and a large number 
of naval officers, among whom were Admirals 
Young, Sir James Douglas, Sir Robert Harland, 
Pigot, Lord Shuldham, Campbell; Captains the 
Hon. Robert Boyle Walsingham, the Hon. Keith 
Stewart, the Hon. Thomas Windsor, Joshua Rowley, 
Jonathan Faulkner. He is said to have been gra¬ 
ciously received. 

On the 20th of February, the day fixed by Keppel, 
a committee, appointed by the Common Council of 
London, waited upon him, to present him with the 
freedom and thanks of the city, and to invite him 
to dine with them at the London Tavern. 

At two o’clock, the committee, consisting of 
eight aldermen, thirteen common councilmen, and 
the city officers, dressed in their robes of office, 
formed a procession from. Guildhall, composed of 
twenty carriages. The whole deputation wore blue 
favours in their hats, as did also their coachmen and 
attendants. 

On arriving in Audley-square, Mr. Alderman 
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Crossly presented Admiral Keppel with the follow¬ 
ing resolutions, which he prefaced by an appropriate 
speech:— 

“ A Common Council, holden in the chamber of the Guild¬ 
hall of the City of London, on Friday, the 12th day of 
February, 1779,— Plumbs, Mayor,— 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this Court be 
given to the Honourable Augustus Keppel, Admiral of the 
151uo, for his long and faithful services to this country; for his 
ready acceptance, at the call of his Sovereign, of the important 
charge of Commander of the British fleet in time of imminent 
danger ; for the anxious attention that appears in every instance 
of his conduct, to the safety of this country ; for his judicious, 
able, and spirited behaviour on the 27th of July last, in his at¬ 
tack on the French fleet; for his glorious and gallant eflbrts to 
renew the engagement in the afternoon of that day'—efforts ren¬ 
dered unsuccessful through the want of obedience to his orders 
by the Vice-Admiral of the Blue; for the great protection given 
by him to our trade, to which entirely we are indebted for the 
safe arrival of the East and West India fleets ; for his animating 
conduct and example, happily followed by such exertion of 
spirit and intrepidity in the officers and seamen of the British 
fleet as conveyed terror to our enemies, and obliged them to 
seek shelter in their own ports by an ignominious flight.” 

Then followed a Second resolution, that the free¬ 
dom of the city should “ be presented in a box 
made of the heart of oak, with a proper device, or¬ 
namented and embellished with gold.” 

Admiral Keppel replied— 

“ I receive with the greatest sense of gratitude 
the approbation which the City of London has been 
pleased to shew, of my endeavours to serve my King 
and country. 

“ The constitutional zeal which this great city has 
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ever testified for the liberties of this kingdom, and for 
the succession in his Majesty’s royal house, renders 
every mark of their regard a very.high honour. 

“ I am happy that the care of many excellent 
officers and brave seamen under my command, last 
summer, has contributed to the preservation of their 
trade, which makes so large a part of the national 
interest.” 

“ The concourse of people that assembled on 
this great and joyful occasion,” says a London 
paper, “ was immense, and testified in the most 
expressive sense, the gratitude, the affection, and 
the veneration of a great people, for a good, a 
brave, and an injured man.” At three o’clock the 
whole party set out for the London Tavern. Kep- 
pel, who kept a journal of these proceedings, says, 
“ I was accompanied into the city by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Harland, Rear-Admiral Campbell, the 
Right Hon. Lord Richard Cavendish, who had 
served as a volunteer with me on board the Victory, 
on the 27th of July ; Mr. George Rogers, my secre¬ 
tary ; Lieut.-General Keppel, my brother; Vice- 
Admiral Lord Shuldham, and Vice-Admiral Pigot.” 

On quitting Audley-square, the following pro¬ 
cession was formed: the two city marshals on horse¬ 
back, their horses adorned with blue ribbons; 
Alderman Crossly, as senior alderman, in his own 
carriage, with a sailor behind, carrying a blue flag, 
with the word “ Keppel” in large red letters ; next 
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that of the Admiral, with Lord Richard Cavendish 
on his right hand; after them four naval officers, 
the other Aldermen, Commoners, and City Officers, 
in their own carriages. The procession came down 
Bond-street, St. James’s-street, and so on to the 
Strand. “ It is impossible,” say the public jour¬ 
nals of the day, “ to do justice to the honest joy of 
the people. From the instant the procession set 
out to the moment that it concluded, it was 
one unremitted burst of rapture and transport. 
The feelings of the crowd were expressed in their 
countenance : a glow of wild and ungovernable tri¬ 
umph sat on every face, and spoke the sympathetic 
hearts that dwelt within. When they came oppo¬ 
site to the gloomy, deserted, and partly demolished 
house of Sir Hugh Palliser, a general hiss of execra¬ 
tion arose.” Lord George Germain’s house was 
treated in the same manner. At Charing Cross 
the mob, who were now become very numerous, 
took the horses from the Admiral’s carriage, and 
dragged him themselves; his coachman at the 
same time was obliged to relinquish his seat “ in 
favour of a number of Jack Tars, who swarmed 
about the carriage, like bees round a hive,”* and 
hoisted a blue flag.f Soon after this the pro- 

* Town and Country Magazine for 1779. 

t Mr. Upcott lias in his possession a profile print of Keppel, below 
which is a representation of his triumphal entry into the city ; a group 
of sailors are here described as occupying the Admiral’s coach-box, in 
the manner described in the text. 
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cession was joined by the Marine Society, with 
blue flags and emblematical streamers. At Temple 
Bar, a band of music met him, playing “ See the 
conquering Hero comesand another at the 
Obelisk, at the bottom of Fleet-street, where he 
was also greeted with a discharge from several 
small brass guns. In this manner, amidst the 
shouts of the city, he proceeded and arrived-at the 
London Tavern. 

The evening was spent with a degree of rejoicing 
hitherto unknown. The Admiral and his friends 
stayed till eleven o’clock. He was again attended 
by the multitude, who took his horses out, and 
conducted him to his house in Audley-square. So 
great was the crowd and pressure, that it was past 
one o’clock before he reached his own house. Lon¬ 
don was this night again illuminated. 

On the 16th of February, as appears from a MS. 
journal kept by Keppel, Mr. Long, Chairman of the 
West India Company, presented him with an ad¬ 
dress in the name of that body. 

In his reply, he said, “ The great and memorable 
sea officers I served under, during part of two wars, 
Lord Anson, Lord Hawke, Admiral Boscawen, and 
SirGeorge Pocock, were such examples to me in their 
constant attention to the trade, that I owe much of 
the sentiments that have directed me in my duty in 
this particular to them. Their principles prompted 
the expressions in my letter to Mr. Long.”* 

* Keppel’s MS. journal. 
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In the same journal is the following entry :— 


“ Some irregularities having been committed by 
the populace, on my return from dining in the 
City, on the 20th, I wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Long:— 


“ ‘ Audley Square, Monday morning, 
Feb. 22nd, 1779. 

“ ‘ Sin,—The honour intended me by the Society 
of the West India Planters and Merchants, in their 
invitation to dine with them in the city, I shall 
esteem with much gratitude, as a mark of their 
very kind attention to me, and I felt at the time of 
the invitation the greatest satisfaction from it; but 
the experience of what happened on Saturday night, 
from the extraordinary concourse of people, as I 
returned from the dinner in the City, which the 
Committee of Aldermen and Common Council of 
London had done me the honour to give me, had 
led me to be apprehensive that the honour of an¬ 
other public dinner at this time in the City may be 
attended with the like consequences. 

“ ‘ I cannot but be proud of the demonstrations 
of joy so generally expressed, and especially in this 
metropolis; yet I should feel myself much repre¬ 
hensible if I afforded a pretence to any to say that 
I encouraged any excesses at a late hour of the 
night, which tend to alarm and disturb the quiet of 
the town ; and the more so, as those excesses have 

p 2 
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been attended with real prejudice to the health and 
property of many persons, and I can truly say that 
I did all in my power to prevent the last instance 
of it. 

“ ‘ These considerations, I must own, operate so 
much upon my mind, as to have at last determined 
me to beg, Sir, that you will, in my name, present 
my most grateful thanks to the gentlemen, entreat¬ 
ing their permission to decline accepting their most 
obliging and kind invitation at this time. 

“ 1 1 trust you will be persuaded of the true cause 
which weighs with me, to relinquish what would be 
to me the highest gratification. 

“ ‘ I am, Sir, &c. 

“ ‘ A. Keppke. 

“ ? P.S.—Admiral Campbell is so obliging as to 
undertake the delivery of this letter.’ ” 

In addition to these marks of approbation from 
the different public bodies in London, Admiral 
Keppel was elected an associate of “ the Grand 
and Laudable Association of Antigallicans,” an 
honour he seems to have highly prized. He also 
received congratulatory addresses from the borough 
of Thetford, from the inhabitants of Great Yar¬ 
mouth, from the Associated Body of Merchants in 
Liverpool, from the town and county of Notting¬ 
ham, and from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was 
further presented with the freedom of the city of 
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Norwich, the city of York, the city of London¬ 
derry, the city- of Dublin, enclosed in a box of 
Shilelah oak, richly ornamented with gold, and of 
the Corporation of the Trinity House; “ which 
last,” says Keppel, “ I received by the hands of 
Lord Ravensworth, accompanied with an elegant 
box of gold.”* 

The following correspondence will exhibit proofs 
of esteem, equally flattering, though of a somewhat 
different nature from those just recorded:— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO JOHN DUNNING, ESQ.f 

“ Audiey-square, 23rd February, 1779. 

“ My dear Sir, —I am much indebted to you for 
your advice and attendance on my trial at Ports¬ 
mouth, and attribute the production of my inno¬ 
cence in so clear a light, in a great measure, to your 
good counsel and assistance, together with that 
of Mr. Lee and Mr. Erskine. 1 beg your accept¬ 
ance of the enclosed notes.]: as a testimony of gra¬ 
titude for such essential services, but for the still 
greater obligations I feel myself under for the many 
marks of personal friendship and kindness you 

* Kcppel’s MS. Journal. 

f Created Lord Ashburton in 17H2. Burke says of him," there 
was not a man of any profession or in any situation of a more erect 
and independent spirit, of a more proud honour, a more manly mind, 
a more firm and determined integrity.” He died in 1783. 

t Two bank notes of500/. each. 
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have shewn me, which although I shall ever be 
attempting to requite, I am sensible I must ever 
remain your debtor. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ A. Keppel. 


JOHN DUNNING, ESQ. TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn, 1st March, 1779. 

Dear Sir, — I intended myself the honour of 
calling yesterday in Audley-square, but being pre¬ 
vented, I take the liberty to return to you under 
this cover the enclosed notes, and to account for 
not having done it sooner, by assuring you that I 
employ my first leisure since 1 had the mortifica¬ 
tion to learn that you had left them at my cham¬ 
bers. 

If I had attended your trial professionally (which 
I certainly would have done, as you desired it, if I 
had not been convinced that it was unnecessary, 
and would have been useless,) I should not have 
refused a proper professional compensation; but after 
having declined that attendance, I am not a little 
hurt at the idea of being supposed capable of allowing 
myself to be paid one thousand pounds for having 
passed a pleasant day or two at Portsmouth, where 
I had the satisfaction of seeing and hearing enough 
to enable me to foresee and foretell that, whatever 
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might be the length of the inquiry, the issue of it 
must be what it has been. You have, indeed, been 
justly as well as triumphantly acquitted of a mali¬ 
cious and ill-founded charge ; but it is nevertheless 
true that you have given me an occasion for a com¬ 
plaint that is well-founded and not malicious; and 
I do not know how you can make me amends but 
by taking back your notes, and doing me the jus¬ 
tice to believe that no pecuniary consideration can 
add to the respect and esteem with which I have 
the honour to subscribe myself, 

“ Your faithful and obedient servant, 

“ J. Dunning.” 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO JOHN LEE, ESQ. 

“ Audley-square, -23rd February, 177!). 

My dear Sir, —I beg you to receive the enclosed 
notes* for the advice and attendance you were so 
good as to give me in the course of my trial at 
Portsmouth. It is to your assistance, together with 
that of Mr. Dunning and Mr. Erskinc, that I am 
principally indebted for the fair light in which my 
cause was made to appear; and if you suffered 
much from so long and so tedious an attendance, 
I hope it has been some recompence to a mind like 


* Two bank notes of 500 1 . each. 
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yours to have protected innocence, and to have 
formed an acquaintance with some honest seamen, 
whose plain and upright hearty are so consonant 
to your own. 

“ I shall look upon it for myself as one of the 
most fortunate events of this business, that it has 
given an opportunity of improving my acquaintance 
with you, and 1 hope it has laid the foundation of a 
mutual, sincere, and lasting friendship. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ A. Keppel.” 


JOHN LEE, ESQ., TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 24 111 February. 

“ My dear Sir, —I did not come home till twelve 
last night, and therefore could not answer your 
kind letter till this morning. 1 shall preserve that 
letter as long as I live, and when I die I will have 
it transmitted to iny descendants, if I chance to 
have any, as a memorial that I was honoured by 
assisting you in a cause that secures to you a noble 
irnmdrtality, and reflects some degree of credit even 
on the most inconsiderable supporter of it. But 
you must permit me, not to offer, but to insist on 
my declining to accept the very munificent present 
which your letter encloses. I can never endure 
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myself if I receive any reward for attending you, 
besides the consciousness of having wished to serve 
you, and the high honour of having obtained your 
thanks. 

“ Mrs. Lee’s zeal for my honour (for, indeed, 
she has as little vanity as any woman,) prompts me 
to propose to you another thing in return for the 
enclosed, and I take the liberty to do it. Will you 
make me a present of your picture, painted by Mr. 
Dance, who takes excellent likenesses, that I may 
keep it, and my family after me V' That I would 
accept; but I trust you will excuse my declining 
most pertinaciously to accept anything else. 

“ Among the millions of persons who are sin¬ 
cerely rejoicing at the triumphs of truth, and justice, 
and excellence, over fraud, and meanness, and ma¬ 
lice, and tyranny, there is not one that enjoys them 
more than, 

“ Dear sir, 

“ Your faithful friend and obliged servant, 

“ John Lee.” # 


* Lee and Dunning were great friends, and would now and then 
give one another a friendly rub. On one occasion, Dunning, while 
cross-examining a witness somewhat roughly, was telling Lee that he 
had that morning bought some manors in Devonshire. “ I wish,” 
replied Lee, “ that you would bring them (manners) to Westminster 
Hall.” Lee was a good, sound, constitutional lawyer, and became 
Solicitor-general in 1782. 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO THE HON. THOMAS ERSKINE. 

“ Audley-square, 23rd February, 1779. 

“ My dear Sir, —Do me the favour to accept the 
enclosed notes* as an acknowledgment of the zeal¬ 
ous and indefatigable industry you have shewn in 
the long aud tedious course of my court-martial. 
It is to your unremitting labours, together with the 
assistance of Mr. Dunning and Mr. Lee, that I 
chiefly owe its having been attended with so honour¬ 
able a conclusion. I shall be very happy if I have 
been in any degree the means of furnishing you 
with opportunities of shewing those talents which 
only wanted to be made known to carry you to the 
summit of your profession. 

“ I shall ever rejoice in this commencement of a 
friendship which I hope daily to improve. 

“ I am, &c., A. Keppel.” 

Erskine called in Audley-square, to answer this 
letter in person ; but not finding Admiral Keppel at 
home, he wrote the following note in the porter’s 
hall:— 


MR. ERSKINE TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Audley-square, Tuesday afternoon. 

“ You must, no doubt, my dear Sir, have been 
very much surprised at receiving no answer to your 


* Two bank notes of 500/. eacb. 
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most generous letter, but, I trust, you are well 
enough acquainted with my temper and feelings to 
find out the reason, and to pardon me. I was, 
indeed, altogether unable to answer it; I could not 
submit to do injustice to my gratitude and affection, 
and was therefore obliged to be silent till I could 
wait upon you in person ; and, having missed you, 
must be silent still. 1 shall, therefore, only say 
that the generous present you have sent me is out 
of all kind of bounds and measure, even if the 
occasion had afforded an opportunity of rendering 
them ; how much the more when your own ability 
and the absurdity of the occasion wholly disap¬ 
pointed my zeal. At all events, the honour of 
attending Admiral Kcppel would have been in 
itself a most ample reward, an honour which, what¬ 
ever my future fortunes may be, I shall ever consider 
as the brightest and happiest in my life, and which 
my children’s children will hereafter claim as an 
inheritance. 

“ I do most sincerely pray God that every blessing 
may attend you, and that you may be spared for 
the protection of a country which has proved itself 
worthy of protection. My heart must ever be with 
you. Adieu, my dear Sir, and believe me to be, 
with the greatest respect and regard, 

“ Your most grateful and affectionate 
“ humble servant, 

“ T. Erskine.” 
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Erskine’s circumstances at this time were such 
that he would not have been justified in declining 
Admiral Keppel’s fee. For eight years he had been 
struggling as a married man, with a family, and on 
so limited an income, that he was compelled to use 
the most rigid economy. Early in life, he had 
entered the naval service, which he afterwards re¬ 
linquished for that of the army ; but, finding neither 
congenial to his taste, he adopted the profession of 
the law. It was only in the Trinity Term of the 
preceding year (1778) that Erskine had been called 
to the bar. Before the close of the year his defence 
of Captain Baillie, for a libel on Lord Sandwich, 
laid the foundation of his future fame. Erskine’s 
knowledge of sea phrases, and of the rules and 
usages of courts-martial, peculiarly qualified him 
for conducting a naval trial. In 1783 he was elected 
a Member of Parliament for Portsmouth, a distinc¬ 
tion he derived from the reputation he had acquired 
in defending Admiral Keppel. He continued to 
represent the same borough until he was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Erskine, in 1806. 
He was “ by nature an orator; ready, acute, bold, 
imaginative, with varied powers of elocution ; 
a melodious voice, and fine person, combined 
with manners singularly bland, courteous, and 
respectful.”* 

While addresses and congratulations were pour- 

* Wade’s British History, p. 808. 
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ing in from every quarter, the Admiral retired to 
Bath for the recovery of his health. Before setting 
out, he wrote the following letter to George the 
Third:— 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO THE KING. 

“ Sir, —The goodness with which your Majesty 
has always been pleased to receive any observa¬ 
tions I have taken the liberty to lay at your 
Majesty’s feet, concerning the situation to which 
your Majesty did me the honour to call me, of 
commanding the fleet for the defence of your 
Majesty’s kingdom, makes me presume, with all 
possible duty and respect, to submit the follow¬ 
ing considerations to your Majesty’s wisdom and 
goodness. 

“Your Majesty will recollect that when I re¬ 
ceived your Majesty’s orders to take this command, 
I obeyed without difficulty, and acquainted your 
Majesty that, as I had no friend among your 
Majesty’s Ministers to support me, I should rely 
on your Majesty, and on the good opinion I should 
hope to deserve of my country, for protection. 

“I beg leave to assure your Majesty that my 
conduct towards your Ministers has not only been 
fair and upright, but open and unreserved. 

“ When I undertook this great trust, I resolved 
not to make, but to surmount difficulties. I made 
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no complaints. I exposed no neglect. I divulged 
no secrets; on the contrary, I acted towards them 
with the same confidence I would have shewn to 
my best friend. I am sorry to inform your Majesty 
that this confidence has been ill-requited. My 
return to St. Helen’s, on the 27th of June, when, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty communicated to me, that with 
twenty such capital ships (after the detachment 
sent with Admiral Byron) as 1 should still have 
under my command, I should be a fair match for 
the Brest fleet, I found myself likely to meet with 
a force by one-third superior, remains to this day 
without a syllable of official approbation, as does 
the taking the French frigates. The utmost word 
which could be got from any one of them, and that 
not till it was extorted, was a cold negative of Lord 
North in the House of Commons, saying that the 
prudence and propriety of the measure exempted 
me from blame. 

“ The Board of Admiralty have, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, ordered me to prepare for a trial for 
my life and honour, on recriminating charges brought 
against me by Sir Hugh Palliser, a Vice-Admiral 
under my command, and who had first libelled me 
in a common newspaper. These charges the least 
inquiry would have shewn to be as malicious and 
ill-founded as they have since been adjudged. 
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“ They have made use of your Majesty's name , 
and urged, detriment to the State, as motives to 
induce me to submit to an illegal prohibition of my 
producing, either to my counsel or the court-martial, 
the instructions under which I had acted, and which 
I had informed them my counsel had required to 
see, as necessary to enable them to give me the 
best advice how to make my defence. For the 
same persons to call an officer to a trial for his life, 
and then to limit him in his defence by their discre¬ 
tion, is so glaring an injustice, and so bad an 
example, that it is unnecessary for me to lay it 
open to your Majesty’s goodness and wisdom. I 
am really afraid that the precedent of my submis¬ 
sion may be very mischievous. As far as relates 
to myself, there could be no doubt but that your 
Majesty’s name, and the possibility of the produc¬ 
tion of the instructions being detrimental to the 
State, could make me forego even the most essential 
means of defence. Happily, I have not stood in 
need of my instructions to obtain the most honour¬ 
able acquittal, but the case might have been other¬ 
wise ; and, now that I am no longer personally 
concerned, I beg leave to add myself to that 
respectable list of Admirals who have dutifully laid 
before your Majesty their sense of the prejudice 
which this conduct of the Admiralty may cause to 
your Majesty’s service. 
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“ It would be taking up a great deal of your 
Majesty’s time, were I to mention every instance in 
which I have experienced want of support from 
your Majesty’s servants. Those I have mentioned 
are notorious ; and, although I shall ever place the 
most implicit confidence in your Majesty’s personal 
goodness and protection, your Majesty must be 
sensible that such marks of slight and neglect, to 
say no worse, from your Majesty’s Ministers, who 
still enjoy your Majesty’s confidence, must render 
it very difficult, if not impossible, for any officer, in 
a command of importance, to serve with satisfaction 
or credit to himself, and, of course, with benefit to 
your Majesty’s service. 

“ Thus situated, it would be presumption in me 
to wish to know what dispositions your Majesty 
may have in contemplation, but I should be greatly 
wanting in the duty I owe your Majesty, if, at the 
same time that I beg leave to renew the most sin¬ 
cere professions of duty and loyalty, and the most 
ardent wish of serving your Majesty, I did not 
humbly implore your Majesty’s permission not to 
go again to sea under men on whom, 1 have learned 
from experience, I cannot depend for that support 
which is necessary for every commander. 

“ I have thought it my duty, sir, to state these 
matters with all humility, for your Majesty’s consi¬ 
deration, before I went to Bath, where my health 
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makes it necessary for me to go, that if your Ma¬ 
jesty should think proper for me to strike my flag, 
my successor may have the more time to prepare 
for service. I am ready to quit my command to¬ 
day, or to preserve it as long as may be convenient 
for your Majesty’s arrangements and consistent 
with my own honour; but I trust your Majesty will 
see my reputation cannot continue safe in hands 
who have already done all they could to ruin it. 

“ I beg leave to assure your Majesty, that in all 
situations, public or private, it will always be my 
most zealous desire to prove myself your Majesty’s 
most respectful, dutiful, and loyal subject and 
servant, 

“ Augustus Keppel.”* 

It was probably this letter to the King which in¬ 
duced the Admiralty to ask Keppel whether he in¬ 
tended to continue in the command of the Channel 
fleet. The question led to the following correspond¬ 
ence :— 

ADMIRAL ICEPPEL TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., SECRE¬ 
TARY TO THE- ADMIRALTY. 

“ Bath, 15th March, 1779. 

“ Sir, —I have received your letter of the 12th 
instant, signifying the commands you had received 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to 

* Lord St. Vincent’s MSS. 

VOL. II. Q 
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inform me that, ‘As the season for sending the 
Western squadron to sea is now approaching, and 
as it is necessary that the equipment of that 
squadron should be forwarded with all possible ex¬ 
pedition, it becomes important that their Lordships 
should know with certainty whether I mean to 
continue in my present command ; they have there¬ 
fore directed you to write that letter to inquire 
whether they may depend upon my services in that 
station.’ 

“ I must desire you to inform their Lordships 
that, before I left London, I did, in the humblest 
manner, lay before his Majesty my situation as 
Commander-in-chief of the Western squadron, and 
the treatment I felt I had met with from those in 
authority. 

“ And as I do not seek for fresh opportunities to 
complain, I can only express that his Majesty has 
not an officer more ready to risk his life, or forego 
his ease, for the service of his country than myself, 
when I can at the same time be secure of my ho¬ 
nour. I may assert that the public will not be well 
served by any officer, unless he is confident that 
his reputation and upright endeavours will be well 
supported by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ I presume, Sir, that their Lordships, having 
read so far, cannot remain in doubt what I think of 
their treatment towards me; but the respect I 
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think due to the dignity of their office, and the 
authority of it, prevents me from entering upon it 
in this letter, further than to acquaint you, for their 
information, in answer to your letter of the 12tli, 
wrote by their direction, that it is next to impos¬ 
sible for me to render creditable and beneficial 
service to the King and the nation, by my continu¬ 
ing in the command of the Western squadron, under 
the direction and authority of those whose approba¬ 
tion in the execution of my duty and support after¬ 
wards, experience has taught me, I cannot depend 
upon. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“A. Keppel.” 


PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., TO THE HON. AUGUSTUS 

KEPPEL, ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, ETC. 

* 

“ Admiralty Office, 18th March, 1779. 

“ Sir, —I have received your letter of the 15th 
instant, in return to mine of the 12th, and having 
laid the same before my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, I am commanded by their Lordships 
to inform you that they find it impossible, in this 
kind of communication, to enter upon the discus¬ 
sion of the degrees of attention and respect which 
have been shewn you, both before and since you 
took upon you the command of theWestern squadron. 
They must leave it to yourself to recollect, if pos- 

q 2 
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siblc, the instance, in any period of time, wherein 
an admiral, in any command or station, hath had 
more regard shewn to every suggestion, public or 
private, received from him. Their Lordships, 
therefore, cannot avoid expressing their surprise 
and concern at your finding it necessary to resign 
your command on account of such complaints ; but 
as it is of great importance that the Western 
squadron should be got in readiness for sea forth¬ 
with, and another commander appointed, they have 
commanded me to send you the enclosed order to 
strike your flag, to which I beg leave to refer you, 
and have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

“ Ph. Stephens.” 

“ By the Commissioners for executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. 

“ You are hereby required and directed to strike 
your flag, and come on shore. 

“ Given under our hands, the 18th day 
of March, 1779. 

“ Sandwich. 

“ J. Buller. 

“ Lisburne. 

“ W. Penton. 

“ To the Hon. Augustus Keppel, Admiral of the Blue, 
and Commander-in-chief of a Squadron of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ships, employed and to be employed in the 
Channel Soundings, &c. &c." 
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ADMIRAL KEPrEL TO PHILIP STEPHENS, ESQ., SECRE¬ 
TARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 

“ Bath, 21st March, 1779. 

“ Sir, —The order of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, dated the 18th instant, directing 
and requiring me to strike my flag and come on 
shore, which came enclosed in your letter of the 
same date, I received with satisfaction, because it 
relieves me from further correspondence with the 
present Board of Admiralty. Yet, I must observe, 
there is so much offence conceived in the expression 
of your letter, written by the Lords’ directions, that 
nothing less than the deference due from me to the 
Board of Admiralty would prevent my replying in 
terms that would not be pleasing to their Lordships. 
“ I am, Sir, &c. 


“ A. Keppel.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DISCONTENTS IN THE NAVY—THE BRITISH FLEET 
DRIVEN UP THE CHANNEL—UNPROTECTED STATE 
OF PLYMOUTH AND PORTSMOUTH—CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE. 

Proceedings in Parliament—“ Little Keppel” and “Black Dick”— 
Discontents in the navy—The fleets of France and Spain appear 
off Plymouth—Are prevented from lauding by an easterly wind— 
Pursue the British fleet into Spithead—Unprotected stale of 
Plymouth and Portsmouth-- Letters from Mr. Burke, Lord Shel¬ 
burne, and Mr. Lee, to Keppel—Debate on the Address—Letters 
from Keppel to Lord Rockingham—Captain Jervis to Mrs. Rickitts 
—Vote of thanks to Sir George Rodney. 


1779. 

The conduct of the government towards Admiral 
Keppel led, as might be expected, to many angry 
discussions in Parliament, and night after night a 
series of charges was brought against the ministers. 
On a motion of Mr. Dunning, condemnatory of the 
Admiralty, in so immediately directing a court- 
martial upon Admiral Keppel, Mr. Fox declared 
“ that the man, the Earl of Sandwich, (he named 
him,) who deprived this country of two of her 
bravest admirals, (Keppel and Howe,) was a greater 
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traitor to the nation than the man who sat fire to 
the dock-yards.”* 

Lord North attempted, in his reply, to distinguish 
the fame, services, and reputation attending the 
conduct of Admiral Keppel, from what he called 
the false and spurious pretensions built upon them 
by the friends of the present motion. Ilis Lord- 
ship launched forth into the highest panegyric on 
the Admiral, whom he compared to a first-rate 
sailing before the wind, with all his sails set and 
streamers flying; the opposition, he said, ‘‘had 
forced themselves into the shrouds, some on the 
yards, &c.; they 

‘ In their little bark, attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.’ ” 

After pursuing these metaphors for some time, 
his Lordship compared the supporters of the mo¬ 
tion “to barnacles, which fasten upon a ship’s 
bottom, render it foul, and impede its progress. In 
one view, he observed, they added to the triumph, 
in the other, they rendered the Admiral’s bottom 
foul, his courses slow, and if he did not shake them 
off in time, they might soon render a repair ex¬ 
tremely necessary.” 

Colonel Barr*: said, “ If Admiral Keppel and Lord 
Howe were to be driven from the service of their 

* In 1777, James Hall, alias James Aitken, commonly called Jack, 
the Painter, set fire to Portsmouth Dock-yard, lie was hanged in 
chains on a gallows sixty feet high. 
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country by such machinations and court intrigues, 
his (Lord North’s) and the noble Earl’s heads 
would be staked on the event.” Barre was called 
to order, but he grew only the more violent, and 
compared “ the Ministers to a knot of midnight 
conspirators, plotting their country’s ruin, and pro¬ 
scribing the lives, fortunes, and reputation of every 
man who was likely to stand in the way of the ac¬ 
complishment of their deep-laid, but weak and 
nefarious system.” 

On the 19tli of April, Mr. Fox moved for the re¬ 
moval of Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty. 
“ llow was it possible,” said Mr. Fox, “ for any 
man of honour or spirit to serve with any safety 
to his person or character under such men, whose 
whole conduct was fraught with oppression and 
malice? The consequences of their misconduct 
were already felt in some instances: Lord Howe 
and Admiral Keppel were driven from the service; 
the whole body of sea officers were discontented; 
the zeal, spirit, union, and confidence, which was 
the very life of military enterprise and success in 
war, was fled, and the whole navy divided and 
split into factions. How the whole would termi¬ 
nate was more than he could venture to predict; 
but one thing w r as pretty evident, that the discon¬ 
tents among those to whom the defence of the 
country was intrusted, bore a very alarming and 
ominous appearance.” 
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Mr. Fox was followed by Lord Mulgrave, who 
defended the conduct of the First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Admiral Keppel confessed, though his situation 
was proud and flattering, to be singled out from 
among several officers of much superior merit, and 
the distinction, were it possible to inspire more zeal 
and activity in him, was such as to have made very 
strong impressions on any man. He felt how much 
he stood indebted to his Sovereign and the nation; 
and it might be readily conceived what a contrasted 
situation he must have felt himself in, when brought 
to a trial for his life, as the only reward of his poor 
services; and, if possible, a still more mortifying 
consequence was it to find himself driven lrorn the 
service by necessity; for surely no person would 
seriously contend for a moment that he ought to 
have retained his command while his life, his 
honour, and reputation were, in some measure, 
within the power of the same men who had succes¬ 
sively made attempts on each of them. He was not 
present at the debate in which an implied charge of 
mutiny had been made against him and the captains 
who met to address the King. He was then at 
Bath, but he understood the charge was made by 
the same honourable gentleman (Governor John¬ 
stone) who had condemned the rest of his conduct. 
That, as well as every other assertion and interpre¬ 
tation put on his conduct, was misrepresented. He 
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did, it was true, meet several officers of rank and 
reputation ; but so far from desiring them not to 
serve, he pressed them to serve; and, as well as he 
was able, pointed out to them the impropriety of 
declining the service at such a critical juncture. 

Colonel Barre passed the highest encomiums on 
Admiral Keppel. He said, that ministers “ had in¬ 
veigled him into the service for certain temporary 
purposes; and as soon as those purposes were an¬ 
swered, they conspired to effect his ruin. They 
imagined that they could cover the ruinous state 
and condition of the navy under that gentleman’s 
fame and reputation as a seaman, and his popularity 
as an honest, independent man. When they had 
secured that point, they instantly began to plot his 
destruction.” He then spoke in praise of Lord 
Howe, and “ affirmed that their (Keppel and 
Howe’s) great abilities, their integrity, and their 
known independent spirit, and love for their country, 
were the true motives for the neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence shewn to one, and the persecution and cold¬ 
ness shewn to the other. Besides all their great 
and good qualities, they possessed a species of pro¬ 
fessional popularity among their brother officers— 
more, perhaps, than any two men ever experienced 
at one time in this country. It was not a popu¬ 
larity that was confined to the officers alone, or even 
to the very seamen serving under them; it was 
universal in every quarter of the globe where a Bri- 
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tish seaman was to be found. ‘ Little Keppel’ and 
£ Black Dick ’ were the favourites; and he solemnly 
protested, that he believed, if the whole British 
navy was to be united in one squadron, or destined 
to two services, and that ‘ Little Keppel’ or ‘ Black 
Dick’ were to command jointly or severally, such 
was the confidence, affection, and estimation those 
officers were held in by the whole body of British 
seamen, that a press upon such an occasion would 
be rendered in a great measure unnecessary. They 
were honest men—that was a crime; they were both 
able and honest—-that was a greater crime; they were 
honest, able, and independent—still worse; but they 
were honest, able, independent, and popular—and 
that was the greatest crime of all.” 

Captain Walsingham, although a supporter of 
Government, declared “ that he knew the honourable 
Admiral had particularly exerted his best endea¬ 
vours, and had pressed his advice upon every officer 
of rank to serve, enforcing it with the most urgent 
and well-adapted motives for effecting the purposes 
of general union and satisfaction.” 

On the 31st of March, the Duke of Richmond, in 
the House of Lords, moved that Sir Hugh Palliser 
should not be tried by a court-martial, “ without 
some specific charge being previously exhibited 
against him.” 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Jackson, the 
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Judge-Advocate, was examined at the bar of the 
House. He was asked why he had not, according to 
order, delivered in a list of the witnesses summoned 
on the trial. He replied— 

“ The same papers had been delivered upon motion to the 
House of Commons without the list. He did not withhold it from 
any private reason, nor was he instructed to withhold it; he had 
brought it in his pocket, lest it might be called for, and then 
held it in his hand.” 

Q. “ Had the witness any other reason for withholding it 

A. “Yes; a point of delicacy.” 

Q. “ What was it?” 

A. “ He did not think it proper to publish the names of the 
witnesses before the trial; he had acted in the same manner in 
regard to Admiral Keppel, for when Sir Hugh Palliser, on that 
occasion, called upon him for a list of the witnesses which Mr. 
Keppel meant to call to his defence, he declined it from motives 
of delicacy ; the consequence of which was, a m utual interchange 
of lists between the Admiral and Vice-Admiral." 

In Admiral Keppel’s edition of Ahnon’s Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates, the words in italics are underlined, 
and the following note, in his own handwriting— 
“ Not true.”* 

* In “ Keppel’s Trial, published by Authority,” is the following 
letter:— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO CEORGE JACKSON, ESQ,, JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 

“ Portsmouth, 6th Jan., 1779. 

“ Sir, —In answer to your letter, proposing an exchange of lists of 
witnesses with Sir Hugh Palliser, 1 have only to remind you of what 
I said to you this morning, that I was determined to avoid any degree 
of intercourse with that gentleman. I therefore beg to decline saying 
anything on the subject. 

" I am. Sir, &c. 


“ A. Keitel.’ 
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The following is an extract from a letter, dated 
April 24th, 1779, from Mr. Hans Stanley* to Lord 
Buckinghamshire. Mr. Stanley was a supporter 
of Government, and a defender of Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser in parliament. 

“ Indeed I think our ministers have added, very 
unnecessarily, to our difficulties and their own, of 
which the mode of Admiral Keppel’s trial is no very 
trifling instance; for though, I allow, it could not 
have beemavoided, the precipitation with which the 
order was given, without the least previous commu¬ 
nication to the party, has occasioned many disagree¬ 
able consequences to the service, though I think 
even these are gradually decreasing. Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s conduct is not at all more intelligible to 
us who are upon the spot, than to your Excellency, 
and as far as I understand the proceedings of the 
court-martial, they appear to bear hard upon him. 
Perhaps he acted from a contemporaneous disap¬ 
probation of his Admiral’s manoeuvres, both in the 
action and preceding it, being of opinion that he 
should have borne down to the Blue squadron, in¬ 
stead of calling them to be in his wake ; but I need 
not say, this opinion, true or false, is no excuse for 
disobedience to signals.”f 

* Grandson of the eminent physician and naturalist, Sir Hans 
Sloane. 


f Sir Robert Heron's MSS. 
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It is not surprising that Mr. Stanley should en¬ 
deavour to account in some manner for his friend 
Sir Hugh Palliser’s extraordinary conduct; but he 
was not much of a sailor, or he would have known 
that Keppel being to leeward, could not “ have 
borne down to the Blue squadron,” even if it had 
been proper for an Admiral to abandon his own 
manoeuvres for those of a subordinate officer; while 
Palliser, being to windward, could and ought to 
have borne down into the wake of his superior. 

Sir Hugh Palliser’s trial commenced* at Ports¬ 
mouth on board the Sandwich, on the 12th of April. 
Twenty days were spent in examining witnesses, 
and three in debating upon the sentence, during 
which time it is said, the members of the Court 
were sometimes so loud in dispute, “ that the people 
were obliged to be turned off the deck of the Sand¬ 
wich to prevent their overhearing it.”* 

The. resolution of the Court was—“ That Sir 
Hugh Palliser’s conduct and behaviour on the 27th 
and 28th of July, were in many respects highly 
exemplary and meritorious; at the same time, they 
cannot help thinking it was incumbent on him to 
have made known to his Commander-in-chief the 
disabled state of the Formidable, which he might 
have done by the Fox, at the time she joined him, 


* Considerations on Naval Discipline, p. 186. 
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or by other means. Notwithstanding his omission 
in that particular, the Court are of opinion he is 
not in any other respect chargeable with miscon¬ 
duct or misbehaviour on the days afore-mentioned, 
and therefore they acquit him, and he is hereby ac¬ 
quitted accordingly.” 

While this trial was in progress, a motion was 
made by Lord Bristol in the House of Lords, to re¬ 
move Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty Board. 
In introducing it, Lord Bristol recapitulated the 
treatment which Keppel had received from Lord 
Sandwich, from the moment he was called upon to 
serve, till the time he struck his flag, in April. In 
the strongest language he condemned the conduct 
of the Admiralty, pointed out the deficiency of naval 
stores, and the deplorable state to which the navy 
was reduced by the mal-administration of the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Lord Sandwich replied at great length. “ The 
noble Earl,” he said, had condemned in very severe 
terms, the sending out Mr. Keppel in June, with 
twenty ships, when he knew, or ought to have 
known, that there was a much superior force ready 
for sea in Brest water; he did not know, nor could 
have known, any such thing, because he firmly 
believed that Mr. Keppel was fully equal to the 
French fleet when he sailed, and when he returned ;* 


* The several passages of Lord Sandwich’s speech given in italics, 
have been underlined by Keppel in his copy of “ Almon’s Debates.” 
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yet as the Admiral imagined he was not, he thought 
he acted very properly and prudently in returning 
into port. His instructions were discretionary; 
yet Lord Hawke, upon similar orders, acted in a dif¬ 
ferent manner: his instructions were to cruise four¬ 
teen days off Brest w r ith an inferior force ; he out¬ 
stayed his time, and on his return gave for answer, 
that he did not regard a small superiority.” 

To Lord Sandwich’s assertion, that “ he firmly 
believed that Mr. Keppel was fully equal to the 
French fleet, when he sailed, and when he returned,” 
Admiral Keppel makes the following note:—“ No¬ 
toriously untrue ; and in confirmation of which the 
French were actually at sea with thirty-two or 
thirty-three ships of the line on the 8th of July.” 
With respect to the latter remark, Keppel observes, 
“ The remark respecting Lord Hawke, fa he. The 
French at that time were only fitting.” 

Lord Sandwich, in the course of his speech, 
“ took notice that Lord Bristol had said, that the 
French fleet, after the action of the 27th, were at 
sea ten days before us, which was to him a mathe¬ 
matical demonstration that we were more beaten 
than they ; and he confessed, when he went down to 
Plymouth, after the return of the western squadron, 
he was astonished at the damage the fleet had re¬ 
ceived, nor could he have credited it, had he not 
seen it himself.” 

Keppel, in his copy of “ Almon’s Debates, ” 
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here remarks, “ Lord Sandwich did not come to Ply¬ 
mouth.” A month before this, Lord Sandwich had 
stated in the House, that “ he offered to go down 
to Plymouth, hut that Admiral Keppel recommended 
him to stay at the Board, where his presence would 
be more wanted.” 

Lord Sandwich said, “ much stress had been laid 
upon the delay of the refit of the western squadron, 
after its return into port, subsequent to the engage¬ 
ment of the 7th of July ; but, my Lords, I contend 
it was not the want of naval stores that occasioned the 
delay, but, as I said before, our fleet was so beaten, 
and suffered so much more than the French.” 

Opposite the passage in italics, which vras under¬ 
lined by Keppel, he has written, “ Impudent asser¬ 
tion /” 

Lord Lyttelton* asked, “ Did the noble Earl 
(Sandwich) recollect that he had himself declared 
Mr. Keppel’s orders were to return, if he discovered 
the French fleet to be apparently superior ? Either 


* This was the Lord Lyttelton who, three days before his death, 
asserted that he had seen a ghost, which not only warned him of 
his approaching end, but of the exact time of his death. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the lovers of the supernatural, it is pretty well ascertained 
that he took poison. Sir Walter Scott says, “ It was, no doubt, sin¬ 
gular that a man, who meditated his exit from the world, should have 
chosen to play such tricks upon his friends; but it is more credible 
that a whimsical man should do so wild a thing, than that a messenger 
should be sent from the dead to tell a libertine at what precise hour 
he should expire.”—Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft. 

VOL. II. R 
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Admiral Keppel was to blame for returning, or 
those that sent him out with a fleet inferior to that 
of France. He had heard Admiral Keppel in an¬ 
other assembly avow that he gave up his feelings, 
and the pride of his heart, to the painful sense of the 
duty he owed his country. -The expression was a 
strong indication of the conflict in the Admiral’s 
mind ; and while it did him honour, made every 
man who heard him feel for the dilemma in which 
Mr. Keppel was at that time involved, made the 
pulses of their heart beat quick, with the glow of 
applause that they felt for his conduct, and made 
them execrate those who had put a commander of 
distinguished reputation and ability to the difficulty 
of either risking the safety of his country, or of 
doing injury to his own feelings, both as *a man, an 
officer, and a citizen.” 


The encouragement given by the Government to 
insubordination produced its natural results. Fre¬ 
quent mutinies broke out among the men of war in 
the Channel, and some of the most distinguished 
officers of the navy retired from the service in 
disgust. 

Upon Admiral Keppel’s resignation, the com¬ 
mand of the fleet was offered to nearly every officer 
fit for active service ; but one and all declined. It 
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was at length accepted by Sir Charles Hardy, in his 
time a very respectable officer, but who was now 
quite unequal to so arduous and responsible a trust. 

While Great Britain was in this unfit state to 
encounter an enemy, Spain formally declared war 
against her ; and D’Orvilliers, having effected • a 
junction with theSpanish fleet, appeared,with sixty- 
five sail of the line, off Plymouth. 

On the 9th of July, a royal proclamation was 
issued, commanding all horses and cattle to be 
driven from the coasts. Booms were placed across 
the entrance to Plymouth harbour, to prevent the 
approach of the enemy, and orders sent from the 
Admiralty to sink vessels at the mouth of the har¬ 
bour.* The greatest consternation prevailed along 
the whole line of coast, and the greater number ol 
those who had the means, withdrew into the interior, 
and thereby increased the general panic.f 

By the happy accident of an easterly wind, the 
enemy were prevented from completing the national 

* Observations of Admiral Keppel upon the mismanagement of the 
navy.—Lord Fitzwilliam's MSS. 

f As an instance of the general alarm, a congregation, assembled 
for divine service near the coast, was thrown into the greatest perturba¬ 
tion by a voice exclaiming that the French had landed. Male and 
female leaped over the pews, and rushed out with loud cries, leaving 
the church wholly deserted,except by the minister, (for the clerk, too, 
had fled,) and a few of the military, who remained by command of the 
General of the district, who happened to be present on the occasion. 
(The general was Sir It. Slopcr, K.B., who related the anecdote to 
Mr. Yorke, author of the Continuation of “ Lives of British Admirals.”) 

a 2 
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disgrace by a descent upon our shores. Unable to 
anchor, or to preserve their stations, the combined 
fleet was driven down the Channel. The wind, soon 
after, coming round to the west, Sir Charles Hardy 
profited by the change to run up Channel, when 
he was chased by the enemy into Spithead. 

Sir Charles found the inhabitants in as great 
alarm at Portsmouth as they had been at Plymouth. 
Boats were lying ready to cut away the buoys upon 
the different shoals, and the leading marks to direct 
ships between them were pulled. 

If the French had actually effected a landing 
at either port, they would have encountered but 
few obstacles in their further progress. There was 
a most disgraceful deficiency of arms and ammu¬ 
nition. “ There were,” said the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond in the House of Lords, (he was speaking of 
Plymouth,) “ guns and shot, but neither the one 
nor the other answered; all pieces of what are 
called small stores were totally wanting; there 
were neither handspikes to work the guns or give 
them the necessary direction, nor wadding, ram¬ 
mers, sponges, spring-bottoms—nor in short, any 
one part of the apparatus fit to meet an enemy.” 
Even flints for muskets were wanting, and there 
were only thirty-five invalided artillery-men, both 
old and infirm, to man the batteries, and to work 
two hundred guns. 
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The ordnance at Portsmouth was in an equally 
lamentable state. General Lloyd, who first made 
known the sailing of the combined fleets, “ in con¬ 
versing with the Governor on his means of defence, 
found that, by some strange blunder, the cannon 
balls were too large for the guns, so that, as he used 
afterwards to say, in joke, it was necessary to send 
balls by post from Woolwich.”* 

The following letters were written at the time 
these events were taking place :— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Bagshot Park, July 18lli, 1779. 

“ My dear Marqujs, —My spirits I cannot 
bring to be merry, till I see some way out of the 
distressful condition the Ministers have brought 
this country into. Our fleet is increased, and may 
be reckoned a fine one. Chance may occasion 
better from it than I am sure I expect. Want of 
capacity in the chief commander, want of honour 

* General Lloyd, author of “ The History of the Seven Years’ 
War,” being at Boulogne, and well informed of the proceedings of 
tiie French, embarked on board a neutral ship, and landed at Ports¬ 
mouth. On landing, he immediately proceeded to the house of the 
Governor. It was Sunday—the Governor was at church. He 
desired he might be immediately sent for, which was done. General 
Lloyd, who was known to him, accosted him rather abruptly : “ What 
have you to do at church ? Have you a mind to have the church 
knocked about your ears? Don't you know that a French and 
Spanish fleet, of nearly sixty sail of the line, is at sea, and that an 
invasion of England is contemplated (Memoirs of the Count de 
Dumas.)—Note of the Translator, p. 14, vol. i. 
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and honesty in the first Lord of the Admiralty, and 
want of opinion and confidence in the captains to 
their chief, form a melancholy picture. I am told 
by judges, that an army well disposed, and under 
able Generals, may do well; but is it so appointed ? 
I understand the fleet is at sea, perhaps at this mo¬ 
ment bungling into action. I hear our gracious 
master has no doubt of its being victorious. 

“ Lady Rockingham has reason to complain of 
the heat—it is excessive; it is even too much for 
me, but I hope her ladyship does not over suffer by 
it. Every hour will bring news, as the wind blows 
from the S.W. quarter. 

“ I hope you are quite well. 

“ Believe me, most truly, &c. 

“ A. Keppel.” 

PROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Bagshot, Thursday. 

“ My dear Marquis, —I send this per coach, 
not from the particulars it contains, but its getting 
to you a day sooner than by the course of the post. 
My yesterday’s letters from town and the fleet 
brought me little but what you must be in posses¬ 
sion of. Governor Johnstone has informed the 
Admiralty that he had looked into all the ports 
upon the coast of France opposite to the English 
coast, and saw no collection of vessels that could 
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lead him to imagine an invasion of England was 

• 

intended. The officers in Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet 
suppose the Cadiz fleet were endeavouring the junc¬ 
tion, but do not guess where the enemy’s fleet is. 
Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet has never been further 
out than between the Lizard and Ushant. The 
Leeward Island convoy got safe, without being 
covered by Sir Charles. It is to be hoped that the 
Jamaica convoy will be as lucky; for, sure it is, if 
they are now near, our fleet is also much nearer, 
and not in a situation to protect the trade, except 
from privateers within the channel. Mons. D’Orvil- 
licrs must be intent upon junction, or would 
never have suffered our trade to come in without 
molestation. He is losing much time, if the joining 
the whole of the Spanish fleet is not his object. 
Most probably when they arc joined they will sup¬ 
port a landing in Ireland ; but when I say this I 
don’t yet know in what port they are forming and 
collecting transports, equal to such a necessarily 
large embarkation. They may be threatening in 
Europe, whilst they are taking from us most of our 
West India Islands. Can it be possible that the 
city continue with patience and resignation to hear 
of constant losses and dishonour! St. Vincent 
taken, probably the Granadas, and if, after their 
losses, D’Estaing should defeat Byron, (which I, 
however, cannot believe,) many more of our West 
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India Islands must fall. D’Estaing, when joined 
by La Motte Piquet, will be twenty or twenty-one 
ships of the line—Byron, twenty-one; so that the 
force seems equal. D’Estaing will, nevertheless, 
avoid a decisive action—taking now and then a 
sugar-ship will answer his purpose better. I con¬ 
clude poor Byron will be roundly abused by the 
runners of Ministers. 

Has your Lordship any account of the French 
having sent eight line of battle ships to the East 
Indies ? I understand one French ship of seventy- 
four guns has got into the Cape of Good Hope, 
after a most particularly severe gale of wind. This 
ship parted from seven others. We seem to have 
contentedly allowed of the French sending squadrons 
to all parts of the world with indifference. La 
Motte Piquet first sailed from Brest, and next from 
the Bay, unwatched or unattacked; Mons. D’Orvil- 
liers from Brest, with the same neglect; and yet 
Lord Sandwich goes with impudence before his 
Sovereign, and the town is quiet upon every 
neglect, though disgrace has followed it. 

“ My respects attend Lady Rockingham. A good 
journey to your Lordship. 

“ I am, most truly, 

“ Your sincere humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Audley-square, August 17th, 1779. 

“ My dear Marquis, — I was not able to get to 
London on Saturday last before the hour that Lady 
Rockingham set off, which I very much grieved at. 
I am induced to write you this note that you may 
he early and authentically informed of the news of 
this day. The enemy’s fleet is in the English 
Channel; the officer arrived at Lord Sandwich’s 
late last night; neither his name nor mine must be 
mentioned, lest it does the officer harm, being no 
other than our friend Sir Jacob Wheate, First Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Marlborough, of seventy-four guns, 
which, in her way to join Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet, 
(supposed to be cruising ten leagues to the west¬ 
ward of Scilly,) discovered a large fleet, consisting 
of between sixty and seventy sail, which they con¬ 
cluded, at first sight, to have been Sir Charles 
Hardy, and, under that belief, stood so very near 
to a part of them, that if they had not sailed well 
upon retreating, might have been brought to action 
by the nearest ship, of seventy-four guns, which Sir 
Jacob imagined to have been a Spaniard by her 
build, but, she never having shewn her ensign, he is 
not positive. This fleet was between Scilly and 
Ushant, mid-channel, rather to the eastward of 
Scilly, and westward of Ushant. If Sir Charles 
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Hardy is really only ten leagues to the westward of 
Scilly, I imagine that the two fleets, when the 
Marlborough first saw them, could not be above 
twelve or fourteen leagues asunder; and, if in 
search of each other, must, before the time I am 
writing, be in sight. The Marlborough, after the 
enemy left oft’ chasing her, sent a man-of-war 
sloop into port, that landed Sir Jacob at Ply¬ 
mouth. 

“Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet was, in force, thirty-five 
ships of the line, and one of fifty guns. The Marl¬ 
borough, of 54 ; the Ramillies, of 74 ; the Isis, of 
50; the Jupiter, of 50; at sea, endeavouring a junc¬ 
tion, the Ardent, of G4 guns, from Portsmouth, and 
perhaps the Buffalo, of 60 guns: reckoning good 
fortune to permit of the junction, the fleet will be 
thirty-nine of the line, and three ships of 50 guns ; 
but if Sir Charles is with his fleet a little to the 
westward, and the enemy continue where they have 
been seen, they are between him and the ships en¬ 
deavouring to join him. If the enemy is only 
Mons. D’Orvilliers, and six or eight Spaniards, I 
don’t think he will fight Hardy, but will get into 
Brest if he can, and recruit his ships and men. If 
he has thirty of the Spaniards with him, he is most 
certainly in search of Hardy, and we must expect 
news from day to day. If D’Orvilliers is an able 
cruiser, and has with him good sailing ships, he 
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may pick up some of our single ships looking for 
Hardy. 

“ Captain Prescot, in a small frigate, with cash 
to pay the troops at Quebec, and ten sail of ships 
with stores for that place, has just sailed, and must 
go very near to the enemy. 1 wish him safe for 
very many reasons. 

“lam this moment going to dinner at Green¬ 
wich, and your porter charges himself with this. 
Respects to the Marchioness, and believe me, ever, 

“ Most truly yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

“ Tuesday morning, one o'clock, r. m. 

“P.S. Your letter found me at Ilackwood, and 
I read the part of it that was intended for the Duke 
and Duchess of Bolton.” 


JOHN NESBITT, ESQ., TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ 17th Aug., 1779. 

“ My Lord, —Sir Jacob Wheate, lieutenant of 
the Marlborough, arrived this morning at the Ad¬ 
miralty, with an account of the French and Spanish 
ships being in the channel. His ship, (the Isis,) and 
the Southampton, were proceeding to join Sir 
Charles Hardy, (who is in the bay,) when they un¬ 
expectedly fell in with the enemy’s fleet, and were 
near being taken. Sir Jacob went on board the Cor- 
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morant to bring the intelligence to Government. 
The ships continued their course to join the grand 
fleet. The confusion this news has occasioned here 
is prodigious. I am just informed summonses have 
been sent to all the admirals in town, except Sir 
Hugh Palliser, to attend the Admiralty, to give their 
advice in this emergency. I, however, do not vouch 
for the authenticity of this report. The combined 
fleets consisted of sixty-three sail; we have no force 
to oppose such a number. Inclosed I have the 
honour of sending your Lordship the copy of a letter 
from the captain of the Cormorant to a friend of 
his, which was brought by Sir Jacob Wheate, and 
will throw some light on this business. 

“ If anything further occurs, I shall have the 
honour of writing again. I beg my respects to Lady 
Rockingham, and that you will believe me, 

“ My Lord, your Lordship’s 
“ Most obliged and obedient servant, 

“ John Nesbitt.” 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ London, August 20th,* 1779, p.m., ten o'clock. 

“ My dear Lord, — I have delayed writing to 
your Lordship to this late hour, in hopes of being 


Misdated ; it should have been August 19th. 
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able to write something more material than I 
learnt immediately before dinner; but I am no 
wiser than I was at that time, and therefore, late as 
you may get this, I trust it to the post. I conclude 
it will be opened, but as the sentiments 1 always 
risk are truly those that I fear no man upon, I never 
consider that some scoundrel reads my letter before 
you do. 

“ Various accounts by expresses, both private 
and public, came this forenoon from the western 
coast, varying somewhat in their particulars, but I 
think they generally agree that the combined fleet 
of France and Spain are plying off and on before 
the port of Plymouth, to the number of near one 
hundred sail. They chased the Isis, of fifty guns, 
into Plymouth Sound. The Ardent, that was out¬ 
ward bound to join Sir Charles Hardy, has also got 
safe to Plymouth; and the Stag, with the ships 
going to Ireland, is likewise in the Sound. How 
humbling is it to be rejoiced that our men-of-war 
are luckily got into our own ports in the Channel, 
and not to view with indignation the cause of our 
present disgraceful situation ! 

“ The runners of Government express satisfaction 
that the enemies’ fleet have brought themselves into 
so certain a situation of being met by Sir Charles 
Hardy. He is to destroy the enemy’s fleet, by 
their opinions. Sir Charles’s own opinion I cannot 
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send you. Yesterday morning, notwithstanding Sir 
Jacob Wheate’s coming with the account, it was 
believed by Lord Sandwich and others that the fleet 
seen by the Marlborough was the English fleet. 

“ The letters from Plymouth suppose that, of the 
hundred ships, fifty-six or sixty of them are of the 
line,—much too large a fleet for an honest citizen 
not to be alarmed at the knowledge of. 

“ If the Ramillies is not taken, and the Marl¬ 
borough has joined the English fleet, Sir Charles 
will be in force thirty-seven of the line, and one of 
fifty guns. The wind is still easterly, and blows 
fresh, which does not promise the two fleets meet¬ 
ing for some days. 

“ Sir H— P— visits Lord S—li at the Admiralty, 
I conclude as a counsellor, in our alarming state. 
I am told Sir H— was with the K—g last night; 
but I don’t write this to your Lordship as a fact to 
be depended upon. The town appears quiet, with¬ 
out the alarm that common sense would suppose. 

“ The Duke of Grafton is in town, on his way to 
camp. My mind is fully occupied, but I know not 
what aid or advice is likely to relieve the country 
from that whi(^i threatens, and is so very near— 
the enemy commanding the Channel! Sir Charles 
Hardy, I conclude, by this time knows they are 
within him. He is supposed to be cruising ten 
leagues to the westward of Scilly. 
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“ I bear no particulars of the French army at or 
about St. Maloes. They will certainly land if 
D’Orvilliers can defeat Hardy. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

Walpole, in a letter dated Friday, no doubt the 
same day as that of Keppel’s, writes to the Countess 
of Ailesbury—“ I have good reason to believe the 
Government knows that a great army is ready to 
embark at St. Maloes, hut will not stir till after a 
sea fight, which we do not know but may be en¬ 
gaged at this moment. Our fleet is allowed to be 
the finest ever set forth by this country; but it is 
inferior in number, by seventeen ships, to the united 
squadron of the Bourbons. France, if successful, 
means to pour in a vast many thousands on us, and 
has threatened to bum the capital itself. 

“ . . . . The moment is singularly awful; yet the 
vaunts of enemies are rarely executed successfully 
and ably.” 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ My dear Lord, — I wrote to you last night by 
the post, and I rather think that I dated my letter 
the 20th, instead of the 19th. The French and 
Spanish fleets, by the accounts from Plymouth in 
the forenoon, were off that port. The talk at St. 
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James’s this day was that the last accounts made 
them more to the westward. It seems probable that 
so large a fleet is not able to hold their situation 
against this strong easterly wind. They have taken 
the Ardent, of 64 guns, Captain Boteler, in sight of 
Plymouth, said to have defended herself well; yet 
the courtiers pretend good spirits. I believe there 
is an express from General Conway very unpleasing. 
Captain Elliott is sent down to Portsmouth, as I 
am told, in order to go over to the French coast, 
and command the frigates. I am not without my 
fears that D’Orvilliers has ability to disgrace us 
in every part near where he is, if Divine Providence 
does not protect us. I have no more to write 
you at this moment, but am ever most truly yours, 

“ A. Keppel. 

“ P.S.—I have still my pain for the safety of the 
Ramillies. The Jupiter and a large frigate sailed 
from Plymouth on Tuesday evening; as they knew 
of the enemies’ fleet being on the coast, it is to be 
hoped they got by them in the night; and if the 
French &c. are steering to the westward, it must 
be in consequence of their capture of the Ardent, 
by which they may have learnt where he (Sir 
Charles Hardy) is. The Milford has got into Ply¬ 
mouth from Sir Charles Hardy; she run through 
the enemies’ fleet in the night.” 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Friday, August 20th. 

“ The French and Spanish fleets, consisting of 
sixty-three, or, what is said to-day, of sixty-six ships 
of the line, are still off Plymouth at anchor; and 
Sir Charles Hardy is—God knows where! 

“ Reports to-day say that the French will cer¬ 
tainly land a number of men at Cawsand Bay, and 
endeavour to destroy the Dock at Plymouth, but 
this is uncertain though perhaps very probable, 
and very practicable. The Ardent, man-of-war, of 
sixty-four guns, Captain Phipps,* in endeavouring 
to join Sir Charles Hardy, was attacked by three 
French frigates, and, after a very smart engagement, 
live or six men-of-war of the line came up, and 
took the Ardent.f This being the case, 1 believe 
the fleet under Sir Charles Hardy does not consist 
of more than thirty-five ships of the line. What a 
woful plight is this country brought into! 

“ At the levee to-day, I am informed from a noble 

* A mistake,—Captain Boteler commanded the Ardent. 

f Captain Boteler had orders to join Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet, 
supposed to be cruising in Channel soundings. He had received no 
intimation that the enemy had put to sea, when he suddenly fell in 
with a fleet, which made him the private signal. So little idea had he 
of its being the enemy, that he was occupied in reefing his topsails, 
when a frigate poured her broadside into him. At once engaged with 
four of the enemy’s frigates, and a powerful force coming up to their 
support, he was compelled to strike, and for this—he was dismissed 
the service 1 

VOL. IX. S 
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Lord present, that there were very long faces. The 
camps at Wharley and Coxheath had no orders at 
three o’clock to march to the West. The reason, 
as I am informed, is, that they are afraid of a de¬ 
scent nearer the capital; and till they see more of 
the motions of the enemy, the troops will not ven¬ 
ture to stir. 

“ Would your Lordship believe it?—the stocks 
are something better to-day. In this very critical 
time, I shall frequently trouble your Lordship with 
a few lines, though you may he much better in¬ 
formed what is doing by better hands.” 

Captain Jervis, who was then serving under Sir 
Charles Hardy, seems to have been deeply impressed 
with the shameful position of the British fleet at 
this period. He thus writes to his sister, Mrs. 
Ricketts:— 

“ Foudroyant, South-west of Scilly, 20 leagues, 
“ August 24th. 

“ My dear Sister, —A long easterly wind has 
prevented our getting into the Channel, to measure 
with the combined fleets, and also caused your not 
hearing from me in answer to your letter of the 5th. 
.... What a humiliating state is our country re¬ 
duced to! and yet those who have caused it, and 
who have committed the most wicked, flagrant, and 
recent blunders, are permitted to guide us, I fear, 
to utter destruction. Not that I have the smallest 
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doubt of clearing the coast of these proud invaders. 
But what then V* 

“ I am happy to learn that you did not put in 
execution your Staffordshire visit, for though I 
laugh at invasion, you would have been miserable 
at a distance. 

“The first westerly wind will carry us in to the 
combined fleets. Keep your spirits up about me, 
whatever reports you may hear ; for I, and all around 
me, have the fullest confidence of success, and of 
acquiring immortal reputation. 

“ Give my kind love to the children, and rest 
assured of the most unbounded affection and regard 
of your “ J. J.” 


THE F.ARL OF SHELBURNE* TO ADMIRAL KErPEL. 

“ Bowood Park, 22nd July, 1779. 

“ Dear Admiral, —The last thing I did before 
my marriage on Monday, was to read the honour of 
yours of the 18th. I came here on Tuesday; and 
upon three days’ trial can assure you it answers 
exceedingly. I therefore advise you, by all means, 
to take the step. You have never failed to please 
in every line but one; and, as things stand, I don’t 


• Lord Shelburne had, a few days before, been married to Lady 
Louisa Fitzpatrick, daughter of the Earl of Upper Ossory. The issue 
of this marriage was the present Marquis of Lansdowne. 

s 2 
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think that need discourage, as you have already 
proved it cannot dishonour you. 

" Be assured, my dear Admiral, of the unalter¬ 
able respect and devotion with which I hope ever 
to remain, 

“ Your truly affectionate servant, 

“ Shelburne. 

“ P.S. Lady S. desires many compliments.” 

EDMUND BURKE, ESQ., TO ADMIRAL KEPPKL. 

“ Beaconsfield, Nov. 6th, 1779. 

“ Mv dear Admiral, —I received a letter from 
Lord Rockingham. It was dated the 3rd of this 
month. He wishes that I should communicate it 
to you. It is written with his usual comprehensive 
good sense, and on a very just view of the state of 
this unhappy nation. I should have endeavoured 
to find some safe method of sending it, if I had not 
a great probability of being able to indulge myself 
in the pleasure of paying my respects to you in 
London, on Wednesday next, or Thursday at 
furthest. I shall endeavour to be in town as soon 
as I can. The town, and my house there, will be 
the more pleasant to me for a piece of furniture I 
have had since I saw you, and which I owe to your 
goodness. I shall leave to my son,* who is of a 

* Sir Walter Scott says, “ Burke was under the strange hallucina¬ 
tion that his son, who predeceased him, was a man of greater talents 
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frame of mind to relish that kind of honour, the 
satisfaction of knowing that his father was distin¬ 
guished by the partiality of one of those who are 
the marked men of all story, by being the glory and 
the reproach of the times they live in, and whose 
services and merits, by being above recompetice, are 
delivered over to ingratitude. Whenever he sees 
that picture, he will remember what Englishmen, 
and what English seamen were, in the days when 
name of nation, and when eminence and superiority 
in that profession were one and the same thing. 
Indeed, I am perfectly convinced, that ‘ Englishman’ 
and ‘ seaman’ are names that must live and die to¬ 
gether. Perhaps the last honour which the naval 
soldiery of this nation may be permitted to do 
themselves and their country, is, the justice they 
have done to you. This has sealed their reputation. 
It will be recorded with the rest, when people read 
of the people who have successively held the empire 
of the sea. 

“ I assure you, my dear Sir, that though I possess 
the portraits of friends highly honoured by me, and 


than himself. On the contrary, he had little talent, and no nerve. On 
moving some resolutions in favour of the Catholics, which were ill 
received by the House of Commons, young Burke actually ran away, 
which an Orangeman compared to a cross-reading in the newspapers. 
‘ Yesterday, the Catholic resolutions were moved,&c.—but the pistol, 
missing fire, the villains ran off'!’ ”—Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. vii. 
p. 136. 
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very dear to me on all accounts, yours stands 
alone; and I intend that it should so continue, to 
mark the impression I have received of this most 
flattering mark of your friendship. I really am as 
sensible of your goodness as possible. 

“ I have the honour to be, with the most sincere 
regard and esteem, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, 

“ Edm. Burke.” 

The picture here mentioned is the one which 
Burke, in his well-known “ Letter to a noble Lord,” 
mentions by way of introducing his panegyric 
on Keppel. On the death of Burke, it became the 
property of his widow, who left it to the late Earl 
Fitzwilliam. It is now at Milton, one of the seats 
of the present peer. 


JOHN LEE, ESQ. TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 19th Nov., 1779. 

“ Dear Admiral, —After having preferred a 
sort of complaint to you against Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, for not sending me my picture, it is but 
just to inform you that I received it yesterday, in 
tine order, and as I think, and Mrs. Lee thinks, in 
all respects just such as we wished it to be. I give 
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you again our thanks for it, and at the same time for 
your kind present of the miniature to my little girl. 
The light in which I saw it in your house did not 
exhibit it to advantage ; but the next day, when I 
came to examine it in full daylight, I was exceed¬ 
ingly struck with it, both as beautifully painted, and 
as a very exact likeness. Mrs. Lee feels herself 
highly honoured by this token of attention to her 
child ; and the little one herself, instantly on my 
giving it her, called to her maid to bring her a 
very little wine, that she might drink Admiral 
Keppel’s health. I trust your spasms are gone off. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and much obliged servant, 

“ John Lee.” 

“ ‘ The little girl ’ is still in possession of the 
miniature, and remembers that one of the chief 
lessons inculcated by her parents was to love and 
venerate the name of ‘ Keppel.’ ” 

Parliament assembled on the 25th of November. 
The debates turned principally upon the naval trans¬ 
actions of the preceding summer. In the speech 
from the throne, the King said—“ Trusting in the 
Divine Providence, and in the justice of his cause, 
he was firmly resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigour.” In the amendment to the address, Lord 
John Cavendish observed—“ Providence was, in- 
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deed the great ally to whom alone the kingdom 
owed its preservation—an inferior fleet, a defence¬ 
less coast, an exhausted treasury, presented an easy 
prey to the enemy, but Providence interposed, and 
the danger blew over.” 

Lord North complained that “ the gentlemen op¬ 
posite were willing to attribute the protection of our 
trade solely to Providence, without allowing any 
merit either to administration or to the commander 
of the western squadron. He declared that Sir 
Charles Hardy deserved no less the admiration than 
the applause of his countrymen. To decline an 
engagement, when he knew a reinforcement was just 
ready to join him* and when the enemy was so much 
his superior in point of number, was the effect of 
prudence and eminent skill in his profession. Sir 
Charles Hardy had endeavoured to draw the enemy 
up the Channel, where our fleet might have engaged 
with less disadvantage, but the enemy did not 
think proper to come to an action, or venture far 
to the eastward.” 

Admiral Keppel “reprobated with indignation 
Lord North’s assertions, respecting the protection 
given to our trade by the fleet under the command 
of Sir Charles Hardy. They were false—they were 
impositions, he affirmed, in every particular, and he 
was ready to prove it, if called upon. The language 
* Underlined by Keppel, in “ Almon’s Debates.” 
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of the noble Lord was not the language of a seaman, 
nor of any person who conversed with seamen. No 
seaman could bear to listen to it, without giving it 
the most unreserved and unqualified contradiction. 
The reasoning, arguments, and assertions of the 
noble Lord, were those of a landsman ; and he made 
no scruple to say, that that landsman was the Earl 
of Sandwich. If it was true, in any degree, the 
honourable Admiral whose name had been men¬ 
tioned must confess that his forty years’ experience 
had brought him no information, and but little pro¬ 
fessional knowledge.” 

“ If the enemy had not succeeded in their designs, 
their failing to effect their purposes could not be 
attributed to the operations of our fleet. Had 
M. D’Orvilliers been impeded by it in his approach 
to Plymouth ? The enemy, it was true, had effected 
no landing there, but was it not equally true that 
during the time they lay before it, the wind was 
never sufficiently far to the westward to give them 
an opportunity to prudently make the attempt; and 
was not their departure entirely owing to the ele¬ 
ments, which forced them out of the Channel to 
sea? The same wind which was unfavourable to 
their working up higher in the Channel, when in¬ 
creased, forced them out of it.” 

“ As to the safe arrival of our trade, could our 
fleet derive any merit from that fortunate circum- 
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stance, when it was beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the whole of it, returning from the East 
and West Indies, might have been intercepted by 
so small a force as two ships of the line ? Had not 
that strong easterly wind operated, by the per¬ 
mission of Providence, in our favour, must not the 
large transports, which arrived so immediately after 
the departure of the enemy, have fallen into their 
hands, to the disgrace of Government and the 
almost irreparable loss of the nation ? What, then, 
had we to thank but Providence for the salvation of 
our trade, and the safety of the town, docks, and 
naval arsenals of Plymouth ? Inferior as our fleet 
must have been to the squadrons of France and 
Spain united, it was the more incumbent on Minis¬ 
ters to prevent their junction. How came it, then, 
that our fleet was suffered to remain peaceably in 
Torbay, while that junction was effecting, while not 
a single effort was made to defeat so alarming an 
event taking place ? That instance of neglect alone 
had furnished a sufficient ground, and that of the 
most positive and direct nature, against Administra¬ 
tion, and, unconnected with any other part of their 
conduct, justified, to the conviction of the meanest 
or most enlightened understanding, the propriety, 
nay, the necessity, of agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by his noble friend. The fate of the em¬ 
pire seemed to turn on the single circumstance of 
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dividing the naval force of the enemy; yet in that 
most critical and tremendous moment no active 
effort was made,—no, not even so much as an at¬ 
tempt. The torpor of the Ministry increased in 
proportion as our danger augmented, and demanded 
double, nay, ten times over, their attention and 
utmost assiduity.” 

‘‘The noble Lord in the blue ribbon, with his 
wonted ingenuity, dexterity, and address, had de¬ 
fended the propriety of the flight of a British fleet 
from an insulting foe, in the sight of our own coasts, 
for certainly such it was; but if the word was harsh, 
he would call it a retreat! The ground on which 
his Lordship justified that new and disgraceful event 
was, that Sir Charles Hardy returned for a rein¬ 
forcement—a miserable justification, indeed ! What 
did this expected mighty reinforcement consist of? 
The Arrogant, one of Sir Edward Hawke’s rotten 
ships ; and the Blenheim, whose bottom was so foul 
that she had been obliged to go into dock to un¬ 
dergo a thorough repair. This was the paltry rein¬ 
forcement, to obtain which, a British fleet was or¬ 
dered to run from an enemy offering them battle on 
their own coasts. For this, the courage of our sea¬ 
men, and the spirit and professional honour and 
dignity of our officers, were to be wounded and 
damped. Even with an inferior fleet, something 
might have been done; and if nothing had been 
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gained by it, yet nothing would have been lost. But 
what, on the other hand, can compensate for the 
loss of national glory which we have sustained by 
the disgraceful flight of our fleet ?” 

“ He declared himself totally unacquainted with 
the orders given to Sir Charles Hardy; he fixed no 
blame, nor imputed no defect in point of skill, 
courage, or fidelity to that gentleman. Very pos¬ 
sibly that veteran seaman was justified in his con¬ 
duct, from the tenour of his instructions; but, totally 
in the dark concerning the honourable Admiral’s 
motive, he was obliged to frame his opinion on ap¬ 
pearances ; in that point of view, all he could fairly 
add on the subject was, that he still remained unable 
to account for Sir Charles’s going to sea a second 
time, under the direction of men who could, who 
dared to compel him to the necessity, the humi¬ 
liating and mortifying necessity, of running away. 
Had he been in the situation Sir Charles Hardy 
was, instead of taking the command again he would 
have given Ministers this answer—‘ I will never 
run away to oblige you again !’ 

“To give the full completion to the sottishness and 
ignorance of Administration,” the fleet, he observed, 
“ was kept at sea at this dangerous season of the 
year, when it run the risk of being dispersed and 
shattered by storms, and to answer no purpose but 
that of an empty parade, in the language of the 
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noble Lord in the blue ribbon, while the enemy had 
been laid up for some weeks 6afe in port, preparing 
perhaps already, with all possible industry and dis¬ 
patch, for the next campaign. 

“ Admiral Keppel took a retrospective view 
of the events of the last campaign with sorrow; 
and looked forward to the next with doubt, solici¬ 
tude, suspense, and apprehension, for the conse¬ 
quences which he feared would follow; and as our 
only means of salvation, he would vote for the re¬ 
moval of those weak or wicked counsellors, who 
had led us imperceptibly, and by degrees, to our 
present state of calamity, humiliation, and national 
distress.” 

The discredit into which the British navy had 
fallen, through the incapacity of Lord Sandwich and 
his coadjutors, was for a time forgotten in the suc¬ 
cesses of Rodney, who, on the 7th of January of 
this year (1780), fell in with a fleet of merchant ships, 
under the convoy of seven men of war, the whole 
of which he captured. He soon after encountered 
Don Juan de Langara’s squadron, consisting of 
eleven ships of the line and two frigates, and after 
an action of ten hours’ continuance, succeeded in 
dispossessing the enemy of seven sail of the line : 
four of these he carried into Gibraltar, two were 
wrecked after possession had been taken, and one 
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blew up in action. For this service he received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. Keppel was 
not in the House when the thanks of the Commons 
were voted, hut, coming in shortly afterwards, he 
“ apologized to the House for getting up in a disor¬ 
derly manner, which he did, to express his sorrow 
at not having been present when the thanks of the 
House had been moved to Sir George Brydges 
Rodney. He did assure the House that, one only 
instance excepted, and that the House would be 
kind enough to excuse him for saying, he never 
felt more sincere satisfaction at the thanks of the 
House having been voted. Sir George Rodney had 
rendered his country most important services, ser¬ 
vices which, he would venture to say, were not more 
signal in themselves than well performed. He 
thought it incumbent upon him to give his testi¬ 
mony in that House to the merit of an Admiral, 
who deserved every honour in the power of his 
country to bestow.” 

Upon this, Mr. Marsham* proposed that some 
high post of honour should be bestowed on Sir 
George Rodney, and hinted that the vacant office 
of Lieutenant-general of Marines should be given 
to Sir George. 

This led to a debate, in which Mr. T. Townshend 

* The Hon. Charles Marsham, second son of Lord Romney, at this 
time member for Kent. 
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complained of Rodney’s having been deprived of 
the governorship of Greenwich Hospital by Lord 
Sandwich, when he was sent, in 1771, to the West 
Indies with a command. 

Lord North said, “ Sir George Rodney had received 
the thanks of the House, and lie thought they were 
in themselves a very high reward. He endeavoured 
to prove that Greenwich Hospital was taken from 
Rodney as a matter of course, and said it was very 
far from usual that an officer should have the Hos¬ 
pital and a command on a foreign station at the 
same time.” 

Admiral Keppel understood, “ that in the case of 
Sir George Rodney it had been offensively taken 
away. Greenwich, he said, was doubtless a very 
handsome retirement, and there had been periods of 
his life in which, though he was conscious he had 
not merited it, he should have thought himself 
highly obliged to that Minister who would have 
given him Greenwich. With regard to the thanks 
of that House, he did not know what value his 
friend Rodney might set upon such a vote, but he 
prized the vote of thanks that he had been honoured 
with infinitely above all reward or emolument, 
either the Lieutenant-generalship of Marines, 
Greenwich, or, in short, any lucrative and honour¬ 
able appointment in the power of a Minister.” 

The motion was finally withdrawn. 
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The want of discipline which prevailed in the 
navy at this period was not confined to the Channel. 
Sir George, in a letter to Lady Rodney, says, “ I 
can defy envy, malice, or villany, to tax me with 
not having done my duty even to the utmost ex¬ 
tent ; but without a thorough change in our naval 
affairs, the discipline of our navy will be lost.”* 
And in the dispatch of his engagement off St. Lucia, 
he says, “ It is with concern inexpressible, mixed 
with indignation, that the duty I owe my Sovereign 
and my country obliges me to acquaint your Lord- 
ships, that during the action with the French fleet, 
on the 17th instant, and his Majesty’s, the British 
flag was not properly supported.” This passage was 
suppressed in the Gazette, but has since been given 
to the world by Lieutenant-general Mundy.f 

In both Houses of Parliament Rodney’s letter, 
giving an account of the engagement, was called for. 

Lord Pembroke, in seconding a motion for “ a 
copy of the late dispatches from Sir George Brydges 
Rodney,” said, “ it was indispensably necessary 
that the public should know the real transactions 
of the 17th of April, and what were the causes of 
the miscarriage of that disgraceful day.” He then 
read a letter which, he assured the House, was 
written by as brave an officer as any in the British 


Mundy’s Life of Rodney, vol. ii. pp. -229, 230. 
f Ibid. vol. ii.p. 300. 
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navy, and a person of known probity and honour. 
The substance of the letter was, “ that the spirit of 
Sir Hugh Palliser had gone forth and infected the 
British fleet; and the service felt all the evils 
arising from those dissensions which were sown by 
our great men at home. The ships were foul, and 
out of repair. There was a great scarcity of all 
kinds of naval stores; many of the ships had 
suffered greatly in the engagementseveral of them 
were crippled, and therefore rendered useless in a 
great measure, and there were some which the 
letter-writer predicted would never again reach 
England. The letter contained a very warm pane¬ 
gyric on the bravery and conduct of Sir George 
Rodney, charged several of the Captains with a 
failure of duty, and represented the Commander-in- 
chief as being much dissatisfied, not only with the 
conduct of several of the officers who served under 
him, but likewise with those who had deceived him, 
relative to the expected state and condition of the 
squadron, to the command of which he was 
appointed.” 

The attention of the nation being thus directed 
to the discipline of the navy, an inquiry into the 
causes of the mutiny on board the Thunderer and 
Invincible was attempted to be instituted in the 
House of Commons. 

Admiral Keppel was unwilling to lay blame upon 

VOL. II. T 
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any particular person, but he was very sure there 
must have been a fault somewhere, or the mutiny 
spoken of would not have happened.” Here he 
was abruptly interrupted by Lord Mulgrave,who said 
that mutinies might be expected to he more fre¬ 
quent when spoken of in such a manner. Keppel 
said, “ he loved discipline as much as the noble 
Lord, hut always wished to shew lenity when an 
opportunity offered. There was one instance of it 
in particular, which he should always recollect with 
pride. When he was last in command, Sir Robert 
Harland informed him of a mutiny—and what did 
he do ? He did not order any severity to be used— 
he knew that was the last thing to he resorted to; 
but he told Sir Robert Harland to go back to the 
men, and tell them he would not suffer him or any 
one else to do them an injury, and desired they 
would make him acquainted with the nature of their 
complaint. The method he took had the desired 
effect: the mutiny subsided, and the men returned 
to their duty. His lenity had procured this; whereas, 
had he proceeded to extremities, a great deal of 
blood must have been shed.” 

It was this spirit of humanity and of love for 
the sailor, which so characterized Keppel, that in¬ 
duced him strongly to oppose a bill that was 
brought into Parliament for the better manning of 
the navy. Several clauses of this bill were so 
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oppressive, that nothing hut the exigency of the 
times could for a moment palliate its adoption. 

Wheti the House went into committee, Keppel rose 
to oppose the bill; “ because, if passed into a law, it 
would,” he said, “ render the condition of the sea¬ 
man little better than that of the galley-slave. He 
had spent his whole life in the naval service, and, 
of course, had constant opportunities of knowing 
the uncommon hardships the seamen were neces¬ 
sarily compelled to undergo. He would not, there¬ 
fore, have that state rendered still more discouraging, 
irksome, and intolerable, by means no less destruc¬ 
tive to the well-being of the navy, and the ad¬ 
vancement of the service, than repugnant to the 
constitution and the protection of the subject; he 
meant those persons who were not seamen, but 
were pointed out as proper objects of punishment 
by the bill. He liked the title of the bill extremely 
well, because it imported regulations which, if 
judiciously made and properly carried into execu¬ 
tion, might prove extremely beneficial to the 
service—he meant the disposition of seamen to 
run into the merchants’ service, on account of the 
high wages; but the present bill was not a bill of 
regulation and prevention, but was fraught with 
manifest oppression and injustice, and, considered 
in every possible light he was able to consider it, 
was big with mischief.” 

t 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CORRESPONDENCE — GENERAL ELECTION - PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Letters—Keppel to Lord Rockingham—Dissensions in the Frencli 
and Spanish fleets—Dissolution of Parliament—Keppel loses his 
election for Windsor—Is returned for Surrey—Letters—Mr. 
Burke, the Earl of Shelburne, and Mr. Lee, to Keppel—Keppel to 
Lord Rockingham—Picture of Washington—The Order of the 
Cincinnati—Parliamentary proceedings—Letters—Admiral Kep- 
pel to Commodore Johnstone—The Commodore’s reply—Debates 
in Parliament — Keppel recommends the adoption of copper 
bottoms to ships of war, and the establishment of marines as a 
distinct corps—Advocates the interests of the sailors—A better 
treatment of the American prisoners. 

1780 . 

Prior to the pi’orogation of Parliament, Lord 
North finding the Administration daily growing 
more unpopular, determined to resign, and was 
only prevented by the personal solicitation of the 
King. Indeed, in the previous November, he 
had been so anxious to take this step, that the 
King authorized Lord Thurlow to attempt a coali¬ 
tion with the Whigs, but, among other conditions, 
stipulated that those who joined the Ministry 
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should engage “ to prosecute the present unjust 
and unprovoked war in all its branches with the 
utmost vigour.” In July, however, “something 
like a direct proposal” was made to, and not from, 
Opposition, as stated by Hughes.* The nego¬ 
tiation was opened with Lord Rockingham by Lord 
North. That it was not conducted in a manner 
satisfactory to the Whig party, appears by the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Bagshot, Sunday evening, July 9, 1780. 

“ My dear Loud, —Your servant has just brought 
me the honour of your letter of this day from Wim¬ 
bledon. The subject is no matter of surprise or dis¬ 
appointment to the idea I had formed, and my 
temper, therefore, is not in the least moved by it: 
1 trust yours will not be; although there has been 
so little meant on the part of the Court, and so 
much openness and fairness on your part, that you 
have much to complain of. At the same time that 
I say this, I do not mean that you should use re¬ 
proach upon the occasion. I think silence and 
quiet contempt the most advisable. The frequent 
experience you have had of the little dirty acts of 
the Court should in future fix a rule for your guid¬ 
ance :—upon no account ever again to listen to offers 

* Hughes’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 20. 
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and negotiations through any person about the 
King’s person. If his Majesty is in earnest at any 
time in wishing to form an honest and good Govern¬ 
ment for the happiness of his people, and his 
thoughts for that purpose should fail upon your 
Lordship, you will judge best how prudent and safe 
it may be for you to undertake the office. But if 
your feeling for your country’s distresses weighs 
with you to risk yourself, (for much risk you will 
run,) I beseech your Lordship to resolve, in your 
coolest moments, never again to encourage or make 
other reply than your obedience to attend his 
Majesty in person, there and then to deliver your 
thoughts upon the state of the country, and state how 
far you think you, with your friends, can or cannot be 
useful. I think I need not dwell further upon this 
point, though I may observe upon what was hinted 
with regard to the Duke of Richmond’s appearing at 
Court. It seems to me the most weak and paltry trick 
that ever was attempted, and fit only for the person 
whose mind could suggest it. I do not wonder at 
the wish in the Court to place Mr. Fox first in a 
lucrative office, and not at once as a Minister in 
the Cabinet. This answer to the point concerning 
the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Fox is, that your 
lordship was to begin as an aid, without the support 
of your own friends, and discovers the whole to be 
very like to what you have had experience of more 
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than once. I should have been just as little pleased 
with what has passed, if it had been my fate to 
have been placed among those of our friends who 
were civilly spoken of. Am I to think Lord North 
a rogue or a fool, to attempt opening a negotiation 
with your lordship, upon such ideas as you have 
now learnt to be the King’s ? I will not trouble 
you with more at present. Not one word that I 
have wrote is in warmth, or wanting temper. The 
country’s misfortunes I must, however, lament. 

“ Luck has been much in favour of our opera¬ 
tions by sea, though no advantage lias been gained 
lrotn the different events and actions. Commodore 
Johnstone has done well to apprise Admiral Rod¬ 
ney ot the Spanish fleet’s sailing from Cadiz ; but 
I think Dc Guichen has so managed that Rodney 
will be more than fortunate if he falls in with the 
Spaniards. Should he be so lucky, and do it with¬ 
out falling to leeward of the islands, it may prove 
of every importance; but 1 am not sanguine 
enough to expect it. Should Admiral Rodney be 
carried in pursuit or search of the Spanish fleet to 
leeward of the islands, I think it is more than 
probable De Guichen will do as D’Estaing did last 
year — attack, and take some islands to wind¬ 
ward. 

“ His Majesty’s speech will be much commented 
upon in the country, but not by me. 
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“ I have much company here now, but I certainly 
shall see you before you go into the North ; or when¬ 
ever it can be material for you to see me, I will 
run from my company. I hope your rest at Wim¬ 
bledon will soon set you to rights. 1 am getting 
my hay in; that done, the ground requires much 
rain, and more than the clouds promise. 

“ I beg my respects to Lady Rockingham. I am 
now at the bottom of my paper, and have only to 
repeat what I said in a former letter—that your 
conduct must be applauded by all well-thinking 
and honest men. 

“lam ever most sincerely yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ (Elden) Monday evening, July 23, 1780. 

“ Dear Marquis, —Many thanks to your Lord- 
ship for the venison, and the information you give 
me of your intention of being in town on Tuesday 
evening or Wednesday morning. I will myself 
certainly be in town on Tuesday afternoon, and 
dine with your Lordship and the Marchioness, if 
not inconvenient to you, either on Wednesday or 
Thursday, whichever of those two days you are 
most at liberty. 1 would accept of the Friday, 
as you proposed, if General Hodgson and several 
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others had not fixed upon that day to dine at Bag- 
shot, which will oblige me to leave London very 
early on Friday morning. You will be so good as 
to contrive to let me know at my house in Audley- 
square, as soon as you can, respecting the day, 
whether it is Wednesday or Thursday, that I may 
reserve myself unengaged for that day. Charles 
Fox dined here yesterday, and left me this morning. 
He brought me the news which was in town from 
Sir George Rodney, and exactly as you give it. If 
the Spaniards separate from the French without 
assisting them in the reduction of the Windward 
Islands, their joining at all seems void of common 
sense : it is only losing time, giving information of 
themselves, and affording leisure to the English 
forces at Jamaica to prepare for their reception. Be¬ 
sides, should they do so, Admiral Rodney and Ge¬ 
neral Vaughan, knowing that island to be their single 
object, may so contrive as to send a couple of 
thousand men to Jamaica, and, though perhaps not 
immediately, to follow with the fleet: the French 
alone might otherwise avail themselves of his 
(Rodney’s) absence, and take the weakest of 
our islands without the Spaniards’ aid. Troops 
may be landed at Jamaica, although the attack of it 
was begun; but such an attempt must be kept so 
secret as to be its own discoverer. 

“ I cannot bring myself to believe the French and 
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Spaniards will separate immediately, and leave a 
certainty for an uncertainty. They may with their 
present strength, if they act speedily, take Antigua, 
St. Kitt’s, Mounserrat, and the little adjacent islands, 
in the operation of fifteen days. They may then 
separate, garrison Porto llica, and proceed either to 
reinforce their own places, or do both that, and 
cruise to intercept the latter Jamaica convoy. The 
safety of Jamaica seems, from what I have observed, 
and by the season, (after July,) to be against the 
enemy’s acting so unembarrassed. On the con¬ 
trary, to windward everything is in their favour; 
and if they are quiet in taking Antigua, I am (with 
my present ideas) at a loss to imagine how it will 
be possible for Sir George to victual or store his 
fleet. The magazines are chiefly, if not all, at An¬ 
tigua. I enclose you a note, with remarks relative 
to our force and the enemy’s, that may act together 
or separately. Should the enemy delay their enter¬ 
prise, Sir George will probably make his force 
twenty-nine or thirty-one ; if their object was to 
attack his fleet so late as the 15th or 20th of July. 
But if the necessity of his risking his whole force 
should be determined as absolutely necessary, upon 
the enemy’s first attempt upon Antigua, he will not, 
by the 1st of July, be in condition to do it with more 
than twenty-two ships. An additional object to the 
enemy’s haste and acting to windward will be, in the 
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moment that is described as their arrival, (the 19th 
of June,) the securing the whole of the first crops 
of sugar, most probably just loaded on board the 
trading ships for departure. Barbadoes and St. 
Lucia, for a short time, may be safe, as they are to 
windward; but if the islands before named fall, I 
think it follows that they (Barbadoes and St. Lucia), 
if not at once, must very soon fall also; and very 
probably, as the French will be masters of the sea, 
Jamaica will in time be reduced. The conquest of St. 
Carolina will little deter the Americans, when they 
know but half that may have happened in the West 
Indies. Much good may his Majesty expect from 
his Ministers ! They deserve every mark of their 
country’s resentment. 1. am really so much alarmed 
at the melancholy prospect, that 1 am almost left 
without the smallest remedy. If ever you look at 
my paper of January, 1778, (I believe it is,) re¬ 
marking the probable issue of the war then begin¬ 
ning, I fancy it expresses the fears of what is now 
the actual prospect. I write this without method ; 
but as my ideas crowd upon me, I hope you will be 
able to collect my meaning. 

“ Respects to Lady Rockingham; and believe 
me ever most truly yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

It presently appeared that KeppePs doubts of the 
co-operation of the French and Spaniards were well 
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founded. Rodney wrote to the Admiralty from 
St. Christopher’s—“ On my arrival here, I received 
secret intelligence (which has never deceived me) 
of the violent disagreements between the Spanish 
and French admirals; that the Spaniards absolutely 
refused to co-operate with them in any enterprise 
whatever, openly declaring their Court had been 
deceived, and that they had been made to believe, 
before they left Spain, that they would find, on their 
arrival in the West Indies, the French in possession 
of all the Caribbee Islands. The rancour between 
the two nations, by all accounts, and by many in¬ 
tercepted letters, was fatal to several officers ; and 
the sickness and mortality in both fleets had reduced 
them very much.”* 

Even when joined by Commodore Walsingham’s 
squadron, Rodney still found his force so inferior to 
that of the enemy, that he could only act on the 
defensive, and consequently was unable to seek an 
engagement. Owing to the pestilential disorder 
among the Spanish forces and the dissension in 
the combined fleet, nothing material was attempted 
before the belligerent powers found themselves 
obliged to quit the Indian seas, in order to avoid 
tlm-fury of the hurricane months. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, September 1st, 


* Mumly’s Life of Rodney, vol. ii. pp. 364, 365, 
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1780, Admiral Keppel.who had represented Windsor 
since 1761, repaired to the electors of that borough 
to solicit a renewal of their suffrages. But since 
he last appeared before them, he had become such 
an object of dislike to both the Court and the Go¬ 
vernment, that their joint influence was exerted 
against his return. Erskine, in a pamphlet which 
he wrote at this time under the signature of “ A 
Freeholder,” affirms, that “ the highest power of 
Government, not contented with having, in defiance 
of the unanimous suffrages of the fleet and of both 
Houses of Parliament, deprived the nation of his 
(Keppel’s) abilities in his profession, made itself a 
party to rob it likewise of his zeal and honesty in 
the senate. That the influence, splendour, and ad¬ 
vantages of the royal residence (it is to be hoped 
and believed without the knowledge of the royal 
person) were prostituted to dazzle and to seduce 
his humble, and, till then, grateful constitutents. 
The avowed servants of the crown, quartered in the 
first palace in the world, sleeping in stables and 
in garrets, to acquire by fraud, at the price of com¬ 
mon decency and justice, the high privilege of pre¬ 
ferring a little obscure country squire, who had 
never represented Windsor or any other place 
before, to a man of the Admiral’s high birth and 
eminent public character, who had served it with 
fidelity for more than twenty years. To the eternal 
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disgrace of Windsor, sucli little arts prevailed ; yet 
even this spurious majority amounted to but six¬ 
teen.” 

In his speech from the hustings, Keppel, after 
alluding to a report that the King had personally 
taken a part in the proceedings against him, said — 
“ This cannot be true. It ought not to be believed. 
It must not be believed .” 

As soon as the result of the contest at Windsor 
became known, a large body of the freeholders of 
Surrey, sent a deputation to request the Admiral 
would allow himself to be put in nomination for 
their county; the next day, tlie electors of Suffolk 
proposed to return him to Parliament free of ex¬ 
pense. As he had already accepted the Surrey in¬ 
vitation, he declined the latter proposal. Sir Joseph 
Mawbey was the other Whig candidate, but he 
would not coalesce with Keppel. The Government 
sent down the Hon. Thomas Onslow to oppose both. 

The letter here given, written 26th September, 
will shew the state of the canvass:— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Dear Lord Rockingham, — I have just got a 
quiet moment, which I use to inform you what the 
appearance is of the business I am embarked in. To 
this hour, I have been hurried beyond any trial I 
ever had, but am yet well in health, which I flatter 
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myself may last till the conclusion of the poll at 
Guildford. 

“ Government moves heaven and earth. Onslow 
is well supplied with money, and I think will try it 
to the end ; he is supported by every creature of 
the Court, by his natural connexions, by Sir Fletcher 
Norton’s interest, by your friends Lord Winterton 
and Sir George Howard, and by many other such 
like. All Guildford will be for Onslow, and his can¬ 
vass, I understand, promises his share in the small 
parishes. Farnliam, a large district, not favour¬ 
able to him, as it was to Mr. Norton at the last 
contest. Sir Joseph Mawbey has acted the part of 
an obstinate blockhead in not joining his name 
with mine ; but when I say this, there can be no 
doubt of his good wishes towards me. The gentle¬ 
men, my friends, numerous they are, seem to 
me, with very little exception, to have worked hard 
and effectually in their canvassing. Sir Robert 
Clayton’s interest—very powerful, and very few re¬ 
fusals. Of the great towns, which are the only ones 
I have particularly shewn myself in, is, first, Reigate, 
four in five favourable to me. Lord Newhaven, 
near—don’t vote himself, but friendly. Croydon, 
four in five favourable ; Dorking, about four in six 
favourable; Epsom, rather doubtful; Guildford, 
much against me; Godaiming, four in six favour¬ 
able ; Farnham, it is hoped, may be near, if not 
quite, equal; Kingston, four in six favourable; 
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Richmond, rather a majority for me. Lord Spencer, 
Lord Besborough, of course, much for me; Lord 
King, Lord Suffolk, Lord Tankerville, Lord Radnor, 
much so. I cannot state how the different scattered 
parts are disposed, but it is understood not against, 
if not for. The Borough, Redriffe, Camberwell, 
and Westminster, most favourable. Blackheath, 
supposed against me. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, much against me. Lord Middleton very ac¬ 
tive and useful; Sir William Meredith, most in¬ 
dustriously useful. 

“ I do really think, upon the whole, if I am not 
much deceived, I shall conquer. My friends, I 
know, will rejoice ; but, on the contrary, should I 
be beat, I must confess I should feel the disappoint¬ 
ment most thoroughly. I have not time to say 
more than to beg my respects to Lady Rockingham, 
and that you will believe me, 

“ Ever yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

Just setting off for Guildford, September 26th. 
Election to-morrow.” 

The result of the first day’s poll gave Keppel 
a majority of 519 over Mr. Onslow; and the next 
day, at the close of the poll, the numbers were— 

Sir Joseph Mawbey. 52419 

Admiral Keppel.52179 

Mr. Onslow.1506 
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The following letters relate to the result of the 
election :— 

MR. BURKE TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

“ Beaconsfield, September 29, 1780. 

“ My dear Sir, —Permit me to make one in the 
congratulations on this happy day. It is, indeed, a 
great and a happy day upon many accounts. The 
people of England have risen in my estimation. It 
is a great event for them; because it is a substan¬ 
tial encouragement to all those who in future shall, 
like you, serve them with ability, courage, and 
honour, without regard to cabal and the little 
politics of a Court. If I were not conscious to 
myself of my personal affection and attachment to 
you, I might very well imagine that the whole 
subject of my joy was for the public. But, if the 
public had no share at all in our present triumph, 
it would be a pleasant thing for all those who have 
right feelings, to know that a great body of the 
people knew r how to distinguish the most amiable 
man in society, as well as the greatest commander 
that ever distinguished our navy. 

“ I have the honour to be, with the sincerest con¬ 
gratulations of Mrs. Burke and my brother, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 

“ And faithful humble servant, 

“ Edm. Burke.” 

vol. II. u 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

Bo wood Park, 5th October, 1780. 

“ Dear Admiral, — I am much obliged by the 
honour of your letter, as it gives me an opportunity 
of congratulating you on what we have already con¬ 
gratulated each other with warmness. The county 
of Surrey has given convincing proof that no want 
of public spirit lies with the people, but, so far as 
it exists, is to he looked for elsewhere. 

“ Your goodness to this House will make you 
glad to hear that no privateer has been cruising in 
our seas : I have no friend disappointed in regard 
to Parliament except Mr. Popharn, who trusted to 
Lord North’s honour in a negotiation of neutrality 
about Taunton, and was deceived. I never imagined 
Alderman Townsend would come in for London, as 
he has so repeatedly declared to the city his aver¬ 
sion to it. 

“ Lady Shelburne returns you many thanks for 
your remembrance of herself and her son. Such is 
the quiet of our life, that he plays a very consider¬ 
able r6lc in it, and, when he does speak, I am sure 
will be proud to declare his respect for Admiral 
Keppel. 

“ I am, with unalterable esteem, 

“ Dear Admiral, 

“ Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

“ Shelburne. 
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“ P.S.—I take Colonel Bared to be at Margate, 
but lam not certain.” 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ London, (let. llth, 1780. 

“ My dear Lord Rockingham, — I promised 
myself, before I left London, I would write your 
Lordship a long letter; but, though I am about 
setting off for Suffolk, I fear I shall not be able to 
convey to you all that I wish you to know. 

“ The close of my Surrey business, as far as it 
concerned the honourable and generous freeholders 
of the county, you have had, either in my letter to 
your Lordship or that to my lady. I forgot to men¬ 
tion to Lady Rockingham the fear I had that can¬ 
vassing the Miss Pelhams for their interest might 
be embarrassing to them, and, for that reason, did 
not trouble them ; at Guildford, I understood their 
influence was given to Mr. Onslow and myself. 
If I am open to censure, Lady Rockingham, I trust, 
will make my peace. I have not myself ventured 
upon an explanation. 

“ The Surrey voters that came from Windsor, 
and about that place, returned with the utmost 
speed to announce my victory to the inhabitants of 
Windsor. The cannon were soon firing, and the 
bells ringing -. and almost every house was lighted. 
I have been told that his Majesty had said, 1 It 
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would possibly be ‘ a busy night,’ and had recom¬ 
mended a sergeant and twelve privates, with loaded 
arms, to patrole the streets. There was, however, 
no riot; decency with quiet joy prevailed. The 
noise of the cannon disturbed the Queen, which, as 
soon as known, the well-bred citizens of Windsor, 
caused that pari, which was among other marks of 
joy, to cease. The following day, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Frederick took the most undis¬ 
guised pains to express to every friend of mine 
their extreme satisfaction upon my success, and to 
one friend—I believe more than one—they said, ‘ we 
have had a most complete victory they had heard 
that I was to be at Mr. Chesshyre’s, and expressed 
their hopes that I would come upon the Terrace in 
the castle next night. I had not then left Lord 
Middleton’s, at Pepper Harrow, who was, during 
my whole business, most obliging, and I discovered 
much good judgment and understanding in him. 
When I got to Bagshot, I received two messages, 
the one from gentlemen in the town of Windsor, to 
invite me to a dinner they would order ; the other 
from the inhabitants of the town, to hope I would 
come to them, that they would meet me and attend 
me in. I must confess I felt much inclination to 
comply, as a most flattering attention ; but, after 
almost persuading myself that the King deserved 
what he, perhaps, would see, and that I was not in 
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debt to hitn—at least, to his good intentions—for 
anything, I more gravely considered that I might 
he exposed to much censure, that I had been pre¬ 
suming enough and would not finish without in¬ 
sulting his Majesty : to this thought, I considered 
the sergeant and twelve men that had been ready 
three nights before to patrole the streets with 
loaded arms, might again be placed, and that might 
end in my friends being shot at without mercy—that 
no mob would be called Admiral Keppel’s mob, to 
disturb the quiet of his Majesty, and every scan¬ 
dalous and false aspersion thrown out. In short, I 
sent my excuses with a promise that I should take 
some opportunity of paying my respects in the town. 

“ Whilst I was resting at Bagshot, just before 
bedtime, Captain George Keppel surprised me with 
his appearance. 1 learnt from him that he had 
come home express from his Admiral; that he 
had taken a packet-boat, conveying Mr. Laurens, 
once President of the Congress in America, to 
Holland. The captain told me that he had taken 
out of the water, (which had failed of sinking,) a 
very large bag of papers, which he had brought 
home for the King’s ministers. Whether there 
had been more he could not tell. He had been 
very civil to his prisoner; who, after his bad luck 
in being taken, found out that he had fallen into 
the hands of a moderate young man, and had no 
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difficulty in talking with him. He told Captain 
Keppel he should not answer any questions put to 
him by Ministers. The unfortunate gentleman is 
confined in the Tower.* The Admiralty have given 
the Captain the iEolus, of 32 guus. Admiral Ed¬ 
wards appointed George Berkeley to George 
Keppel’s ship, the Vestal, so that my friend at last 
gets post. Captain Keppel has been questioned 
by Lord Stormont and Lord George Germain, why 
he does not go to St. James’s. The young man 
judges for himself; I have not meddled in it. He 
says, seizing and making capture of an unfortunate 
gentleman is no triumph to him. If he had met 
and taken a ship of the enemy’s of equal or more 
force than the ship he commanded, he should have 
been proud of it, and would have gone before the 
King’s presence. 

* “ Ills Excellency the Hon. Henry Laurens," as he had [been 
styled by the British Commissioners, was a mild, humane man. He 
suffered the most rigorous confinement, and was deprived of the pre¬ 
sence of his children and other relations and friends. By a singular 
coincidence he was confined in a prison of which Lord Cornwallis 
was governor, while Lord Cornwallis himself was a prisoner of Mr. 
Laurens’ son, by whom Ire was treated with the greatest respect, 
courtesy, and kindness! 

Mr. Laurens was the personal friend of the Countess of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, who “immediately on hearing of his committal, made appli¬ 
cation to Lord Viscount Stormont and Lord George Germain for 
permission to visit him, but her request was refused ; and during his 
confinement, which was more than a year, he was treated with great 
severity, being denied, for the most part, all intercourse with his 
friends, and forbidden the use of pen, ink, and paper.”—Life and 
Times of the Countess of Huntingdon. 
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“ I can’t send your Lordship information from 
the West Indies. We are in expectation of news 
every day; but you must not expect me to judge 
of such an enemy as France and Spain make, when 
they are joined. After their leaving the situation 
they were in, when first the Spanish fleet was joined 
by Mtms. De Guichen, sure of conquest among the 
British and West India Islands, I can guess nothing 
about them. Mons. Tiernay is safe with his 
squadron and troops at Rhoda Islands. A squad¬ 
ron of French and Spanish ships with troops are 
said to be sailed some time past, to reinforce him ; 
and a French squadron with troops are now ready 
at Brest to sail; I imagine for the West Indies. 
Many of the French ships now there are in a bad 
condition, and must come to Europe. Sir George 
Rodney says he must send many home, but among 
the bad ships there arc some in so alarming a con¬ 
dition that he dares not venture them home for 
fear of drowning the crews. The Minister’s criers 
run against Admiral Graves, that he might have 
got to America before Mons. Tiernay. 

“ Lord Cornwallis’ letter is much approved of, and 
his success puffed exceedingly : Ministers are get¬ 
ting spirits upon it. Young Knowles, in the 
Porcupine, of 24 guns, with a convoy, has been 
attacked by a French frigate of 32 guns, and another 
of 1G guns, has beat them off, and carried his con¬ 
voy in, safe. 
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“ If you mean to be early in town, you will 
oblige me by letting me hear from you. I have fre¬ 
quently wished you in town before the meeting of 
Parliament. I am at present without an opinion. 
The Duke of Rutland and others wished much to 
see you. 

“ My respects attend Lady Rockingham; P hope 
we shall meet in good health. 

“ I am ever, my dear Marquis, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“ A. Keppel. 

“ P. S. Captain Keppel desires me to say, with 
his humble respects, that he has, from Admiral 
Edwards,* a Newfoundland puppy for Lady Rock¬ 
ingham.” 

The capture of Mr. Laurens, or rather the reco¬ 
very of his papers, which had been thrown overboard, 
led to the discovery of a commercial treaty about to 
be entered upon between Amsterdam and the 
American colonies. This induced our government 
to remonstrate, and finally, on the 20th of Decem¬ 
ber, to declare war against Holland. 

Upon this occasion, Captain Keppel became pos¬ 
sessed of a curious prize, which he presented to 
his uncle, the Admiral. This was a full-length 
portrait of George Washington, and is now at Qui- 

* Admiral Richard Edwards, (or “ Toby ’ Edwards, as Keppel used 
to call him,) was, in 1788, Commander-in-chief in the Medway and 
at the Nore i he died in 1794. 
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denham, Lord Albemarle’s seat in Norfolk. Tn the 
background, are seen English prisoners under 
American escort. Washington himself is repre¬ 
sented as leaning with one hand upon a cannon; 
he is dressed in an uniform of blue and buff; a broad 
riband of garter blue is over his right shoulder, 
and at his feet is a banner, which denotes that the 
badge was that of the Order of the “ Cincinnati.” 
The picture itself had been intended for the Stadt- 
liolder of Holland. 

As this picture (which persons yet living re¬ 
member coming in the Admiral’s possession, in the 
manner and at the period already mentioned) 
involves two historical difficulties, the writer will, 
perhaps, be excused for a short digression from the 
more immediate business of the narrative. 

Washington is here represented, in the year 1780, 
as decorated with the badge of the Cincinnati, 
whereas the order itself is supposed not to have had 
any existence until nearly four years subsequent to 
this period, and the badge in which Washington is 
drawn is said never to have been worn in America. 
“ While Jefferson,” says Tucker, “ was at Anna¬ 
polis, he wrote to Ceneral Washington, in April, 
1784, on the subject of the Cincinnati Association ;”* 
and, in a letter from Benjamin Franklin to his daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Bache, dated “Paris, January 26, 1784,” 
he thanks her for the newspapers relating to 
* Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 184. 
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“ the Cincinnati.”* The context of both quota¬ 
tions evidently refers to the Order as a recent 
institution. This is the first difficulty; we shall 
come presently to that relating to the Badge. The 
“ Cincinnati Association,” as it was at first called, 
was formed of officers of the American army; it 
was established to commemorate the successful 
issue of the war of the Independence, and “ with a 
view of keeping alive the recollection of their past 
dangers, and their common triumph.”f As it was 
mostly from agricultural pursuits that these gentle¬ 
men were taken to defend their liberties, they adopted 
the name of the Roman Patriot who was similarly 
employed when his country’s service required him 
to take the field. It is somewhat extraordinary, 
that a man of Washington’s sound sense should not 
have at once perceived the inconsistency of com¬ 
memorating, by an aristocratic institution, the esta¬ 
blishment of a democratic government. The ab¬ 
surdity does not, however, seem to have occurred to 
his rnind until April, 1784, when he wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson for advice upon the subject. The answer 
must have confirmed him in any misgivings by which 
he may have been previously visited. Jefferson 
strongly condemned the Order, especially that part of 
the constitution which made it hereditary. ‘‘It is,” 

* Annual Register, p. 380. 

t Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 184. 
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says he, “ against the confederation—against the 
letter of some of our constitutions—against the spirit 
of all of them : the foundation on which all these are 
built, is the natural equality of man, the denial of 
every pre-eminence but that of legal office, and par¬ 
ticularly the denial of a pre-eminence by birth.”* 

About the same time that Washington received 
this answer, he must have become acquainted with 
the letter which Franklin wrote to his daughter. 
The Doctor makes the same objections as Jefferson, 
to establishing a rank of nobility. He then attacks 
the Order with all his powers of ridicule. He con¬ 
tends that honours, instead of descending, ought, in 
imitation of the Chinese, to ascend; and wishes that 
the Cincinnati “ would direct their badges to be 
worn by their fathers and mothers, instead of handing 
them down to their children.” 

By a ludicrous calculation, he shews that, in nine 
generations, for which he assigns three hundred 
years, the share of the original Chevalier in the then 
existing Knight, would not amount to more than a 
512th part. He then falls foul of the motto, the 
name, and the badge. “ Some,” says he, “ find fault 
with the Latin, as wanting classical elegance and 
correctness ; others object to the title, as not pro¬ 
perly assumable by any but General Washington, 
and a few others who served without pay ; others 
object to the bald eagle, as looking too much like 

* Randolph's Memoirs of Jefferson, vol. i. pp. 224, 22o. 
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a dindon, or turkey. For my own part, I wish the 
bald eagle had not been chosen as the representa¬ 
tive of our country ; he is a bird of bad moral cha¬ 
racter ; he does not get his living honestly,—too 
lazy to fish for himself, he watches the labour of 
the fishing hawk ; and when that diligent bird has 
at length taken a fish, the bald eagle pursues him, 
and takes it from him. With all this injustice, he 
is never in good case, but, like those among men 
who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally 
poor, and often lousy; besides, he is a rank coward; 
the little king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, 
drives him out of the district; he is therefore by 
no means a proper emblem for the brave and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all the 
king-birds from our country, though exactly fit for 
that order of Knights which the French call Cheva¬ 
liers (T Industrie.” 

“ I am on this account not displeased,” he says, 
“ that the eagle looks more like a turkey. For, in 
truth, the turkey is a more respectable bird and 

withal a true original native of America.He is, 

besides, (though a little vain and silly, ’tis true, but 
not the worse emblem for that,) a bird of courage, 
and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the 
British guards, who should presume to invade his 
farm-yard with a red coat.”* 

Washington now became very desirous to do 

* Annual Register, pp. 380 to 384. 
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away with the Order altogether; but this was not 
to he done. An envoy had been sent to Prance 
to provide the ribands and medals, and the order 
had been offered to many French officers who had 
returned to their own country, and, not having the 
s&me objection to hereditary honours which a few 
years later they might have entertained, readily sig¬ 
nified their acceptance. The eagle and riband were 
therefore “ retained because they were worn, and 
they (the Americans) wished them to be worn by 
their friends who were in a country where they 
would not be objects of offence ; but themselves 
(the Americans) never wore them.;"* which quota¬ 
tion contains our second historical difficulty, and to 
which the picture gives a direct contradiction. 

Meetings of the Order were at first held annually 
on the 4th of July, the anniversary of the Inde¬ 
pendence, but afterwards they only assembled 
every third year. In some of the States, these 
meetings are still holden; but, in 1824, the esta¬ 
blishment in the State of Virginia was broken up, 
and the funds, amounting to 15,000 dollars, were 
made over to Washington College.f 

The new Parliament assembled on the 31st of 
October. In the course of the debate on the Ad¬ 
dress, Mr. Fox, as the question was about to be 

* Tucker’ Life of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 188. 
f See Tucker's Life of Jefferson for a more detailed account of 
this Order. 
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put, addressed the house in a long and able speech; 
in the course of which he severely arraigned Mi¬ 
nisters for the insult they had put upon the navy, 
in appointing Sir Hugh Palliser to the governorship 
of Greenwich Hospital. The cause of this appoint¬ 
ment being given, he did not doubt, was, not Sir 
Hugh’s conduct on board the Formidable, but his 
subsequent behaviour, his conduct against Admiral 
Keppel, his attempts to ruin the reputation of that 
gallant officer ; and he felt the less wonder at this, 
because it was the characteristic of the present 
reign to run down, vilify, and defame great and 
popular men, and to set up, support, and counte¬ 
nance and reward the infamous. 

Admiral Keppel said, he should not have 
taken the liberty to say a word, considering what 
the House had heard from his honourable relation, 
(Mr. Fox,) after whom he was conscious he was 
extremely ill qualified to rise as a speaker, had not 
the noble Lord (George Germaine) tallied of our 
having a better navy next year than we had at any 
time last war. He wished the noble Lord had not 
gone quite so far; he did not expect to see a better 
navy, and should, as he believed the country would, 
be perfectly satisfied to see as good a navy as we had 
afloat in the course of the last war. He then com¬ 
plained of the scandalous neglect of our navy, both 
in fitting out, equipment, and in its operations ; and 
said, the officers had done their duty, and they 
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always would do their duty, he was convinced ; but 
they had not been properly supported. Why was 
Sir George Rodney left as he had been, without 
reinforcement, after he had written repeatedly for 
more ships ? There were those present who knew 
he was speaking facts. If a few ships had been 
sent to Sir George Rodney early, ho might have 
done a very essential service to his country, which, 
for want of a few more ships, he was obliged to 
decline attempting. The whole conduct of the war, 
he said, shewed want of vigour and of wisdom in the 
administration ; and the only reason why France had 
not been more successful against us was, he believed, 
because the French Cabinet were equally divided, 
equally irresolute, and their counsels as bad as ours. 
It was their want of decision, and not our prudence, 
that saved us. But, after all, they had been suffered 
to send out a fleet and army to Rhode Island, under 
Monsieur Tiernay, unmolested by us, when we had 
it in our power to prevent it. At that time, had a 
few of Mr. Walsingham’s ships been taken, and 
added to others ready, they might have sailed and 
blocked up Brest harbour, and by that means have 
rendered Tiernay’s attempting to sail impracticable ; 
but, according to the usual custom of the present 
administration, who, in all their operations, were 
too late, they made no effort to prevent the mis¬ 
chief ; they contented themselves with tardily endea- 
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vouring to apply a bad remedy. They did not offer 
to stop Tiernay ; but they sent a fleet to follow him. 
At the time Tiernay sailed, there was a naval force 
lying in Cawsand Bay, at Plymouth, capable of 
intercepting him. This was a fact, which he dared 
Ministers to deny—a fact, which he pledged him¬ 
self to prove at the bar of the House, whenever 
the House should think proper to call upon him for 
that purpose. 

On the 13th of November, Lord Lisburne moved 
that 91,000 seamen should be the number voted for 
the succeeding year. 

Admiral Keppel said “ he was glad to hear 
91,000 seamen were moved for; he wished the 
number had been still larger.” He then spoke 
of the manner of manning ships, saying that one- 
third was usually ordinary landsmen, one-third 
marines, and one-third seamen. The latter propor¬ 
tion was as few seamen as could possibly navigate 
the ships ; it must not, therefore, be lessened on any 
account. He was also glad to hear that we had now 
ninety sail of the line in service; but begged to know 
whether we should have so many four months 
hence ? His reason for putting this question was, 
because it was a well-known fact that several of the 
ships now in the West Indies were so much worn by 
the service, that it was a question whether the 
Admiral* would trust them home in the winter.” 


* Sir George Rodney. 
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Mr. Fox said lie should vote for the motion, but 
not without previously pledging himself, after the 
holidays, “ to move for the dismissal of the Earl of 
Sandwich, and afterwards for bringing that noble 
Lord to condign punishment.” 

On the 1st of February, Mr. Fox brought for¬ 
ward the motion, of which he had given notice, 
relative to the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser 
to the government of Greenwich Hospital. He 
disclaimed all personal motives ; public enmity 
alone influenced his conduct. He considered the 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital as one great cause 
of those calamities under which this country was 
now suffering, therefore he felt against him all that 
public enmity which such a sense of his conduct 
ought to inspire. It was on these grounds, and these 
only, that he was the public enemy of the honourable 
Admiral—the public enemy of those who abetted 
and supported him. Having said that he was 
actuated by no motives of personal enmity, he also 
assured the House he was not influenced, on the 
present occasion, by private friendship. Not that 
he disclaimed private friendship. No ! God knew 
he considered his intimacy and connexion with his 
honourable relation who sat below him (Admiral 
Keppel) as the chief honour and happiness of his 
life, but his honourable relation’s character, his 
virtue, his glory, were too firmly established to need 
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assistance. If ever there was a man whose charac¬ 
ter met the description of the poet exactly, “ merses 
prof undo pulchrior evenit” the Admiral was that 
man. Let those who had attempted against his life 
and his honour bear witness to this truth. See 
him attacked, charged, criminated, sent to trial on 
an accusation of the most serious nature ! What 
is the consequence ? He comes purified from the 
ordeal; his honour is clearer than before ; his glory 
beams with renovated lustre ! See him at Wind¬ 
sor ! See the attempts that are made, successfully 
made, to separate him from constituents who had 
thought well of him before, and always till then 
been happy in their representative, and, for aught 
he knew, had been his constituents for two, or three, 
or four successive parliaments ! What is the conse¬ 
quence ? The county of Surrey, who saw with 
indignation the oppression practised, who saw the 
enormous influence of the crown opposed to virtue, 
popularity, and reputation—that influence of the 
crown of which the last parliament had complained, 
and justly complained—they receive him with open 
arms—they knew his merit, his integrity, and his 
virtue — they revered his splendid character, and 
they invited him to become their representative. 
Thus oppression, as it always will do, produced its 
opposite effect, and thus his honourable relation, 
by being driven from Windsor by the influence of 
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the crown, is sent to parliament the representative 
of one of the first counties in England. Therefore he 
stood too high in fame, too full of glory, to require 
additional support, or to make the serving him a 
motive in the design of the motion he was about to 
make. He was not unaware, it might be said, how im¬ 
proper it was, when unanimity was so necessary in the 
navy, to stir a matter, the revival of which might 
renew animosities. To these opinions he fully as¬ 
sented ; non mover e quieta was a maxim to which 
he entirely subscribed. Be it upon their heads, 
therefore, who began to stir the old cause of dis¬ 
content ! Let those answer for the consequences 
who revived the dispute; he washed his hands of 
it. It was the Ministers who had broached the 
subject; those who had advised his Majesty to ap¬ 
point Sir Hugh Palliser Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. The officers of the navy in general 
would be disgusted, because they would see that 
honour and bravery combined were not the merits 
that were now thought worthy of reward. Disci¬ 
pline and subordination would cease, and the spirit 
of the navy would be entirely broken. 

Lord North said, “ The honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) has said that Sir Hugh Palliser’s resigna¬ 
tion of his places and employments was a tacit 
admission to his criminality; for his part, he be¬ 
lieved Sir Hugh Palliser resigned in order to restore 

x a 
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the public peace, in order that the storm, the frenzy, 
the madness of the times, might subside. Had the 
honourable gentleman forgot the temper of the 
times, when the trial of Admiral Keppel was over ? 
Had it totally slipped his memory that the town 
was in a tumult for three nights together, illumi¬ 
nated by command of a mob, and nothing but dis¬ 
order to be seen in every quarter ? Had the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman forgot that he and his friends 
were obliged to go out early in a cold, raw February 
morning, to endeavour to quell the tumult and dis¬ 
perse the mob ? These circumstances considered, 
it surely was a laudable part in the Vice-Admiral 
to retire till men came to their senses again, and till 
reason took place of frenzy and popular madness?” 

Mr. Miller defended Sir Hugh Palliser’s appoint¬ 
ment, and contended that “ an acquittal by a ma¬ 
jority of a court, after a long, rigid, and scrupulous 
trial, was much more honourable than a rash and 
good-natured unanimity.” 

The principal champion in defence of Sir Hugh 
Palliser was Commodore, (or, as he was more com¬ 
monly called,) Governor Johnstone. This officer 
was not held in much estimation in his profession; 
but he had considerable powers of oratory, and ex¬ 
celled in personal invective. He had formerly been 
a Whig, but had seceded from his party; and his 
speeches were marked by all that bitterness of feeling 
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against former friends, which so frequently charac¬ 
terizes the political apostate. He seems to have 
had a kindred feeling with Sir Hugh Palliser; for, 
the following year, in order to screen his own in¬ 
capacity, he preferred charges against a Captain 
Sutton, who was honourably acquitted, and in his 
turn brought an action against Johnstone, for 
“ charging him maliciously with an offence of 
which he was innocent.” Sutton obtained a ver¬ 
dict of 5000?. damages. Johnstone applied for a 
second trial; and a second verdict awarded the in¬ 
creased sum of 6000?. against him* 

To give the more poignancy to his strictures, 
Governor Johnstone prefaced his attack upon Keppel 
by professing the highest respect for his character:— 
“ Admiral Keppel was a brave, a gallant, and a 
worthy officer. No man was more beloved or re¬ 
spected in his profession, and no man more de¬ 
servedly. But he could not agree that the 27th of 
July was a day that gave any glory to this country; 
it was the most unfortunate day this country ever 
saw. What! teach France what she had been long 
accustomed to suppose impossible ! Convince her 
that a French fleet, on a summer’s day, could en¬ 
gage a British fleet, superior in every respect, and 
get safe back to port! Good God! It was scarcely 
credible, and yet it was too true! Admiral Keppel 
undoubtedly was a brave man and a good officer; 
but that generosity of mind which rendered him so 
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amiable might lead him into error. He did not 
defend Sir Hugh Palliser’s political conduct; but 
when he looked into these trials, and saw how nobly 
the Vice-Admiral rushed into action, and received 
the whole fire of the French fleet; when he viewed 
him ranging along the enemy’s line, and bravely 
backing his topsails that he might continue to fight 
the longer ; and when he saw that, after be had 
passed the last ship of the enemy, he wore his own 
ship to renew the action, and torn, shattered, and 
disabled as he was, like a British bull-dog, turned 
to have another bout with them !—when he looked 
at this, he honoured his zeal, and thought him en¬ 
titled to every possible praise. 

In describing the temper of the public on Keppel’s 
acquittal, he said : “ Universal riot and disorder not 
only prevailed, with unbridled licence, without doors, 
but was shamelessly avowed, abetted, and defended 
in both Houses of Parliament. What! London illu¬ 
minated for three nights together, on account of the 
glory gained on the 27th of July ! Oh, God !—oh, 
God !” (covering his face with his hands.) “ Nobody 
could credit it—every man of sense knew better. 
They knew that the popular rapture and joy which 
burst out in such an extraordinary manner had some¬ 
thing of a more reasonable foundation. It was not the 
glory gained on the 27th of July that they imputed 
the illumination of London ; neither was it for the 
Admiral’s having conveyed home mercantile fleets 
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that were in port before he. sailed, they ascribed 
the general joy upon the acquittal of Admiral 
Keppel; but the public satisfaction universally felt 
on finding that a brave officer, a skilful commander, 
and a good-natured, honest man, had come off with 
honour, after an arduous trial. 

“ He could not help lamenting at the sight of so 
respectable a name as that of Admiral Keppel sub¬ 
scribed to a string of resolutions from a Surrey 
committee. It did not, in his opinion, become the 
honourable Admiral to set bis name to a declaration 
that the American war was unjust. What would 
officers, gone and going abroad, under instructions 
to do their duty upon the American service, think 
when they learnt that Admiral Keppel—the brave 
and worthy Admiral Keppel—the idol of the navy, 
the god of its idolatry, had joined in declaring that 
all the officers who had served in the American war 
were no better than pirates, and that the war was a 
war of injustice and oppression ?” 

Admiral Keppel said, “ With regard to the argu¬ 
ment used by the honourable officer, and by the 
noble Lord (North), that a court-martial had no 
right to pronounce upon the motives of the accuser, 
he considered it as striking at an usage which he 
had ever looked upon as the rule and bulwark of 
the service, and without which all rank, command, 
confidence, and security would be annihilated. So 
fully convinced was he of this, that if ever the prac- 
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ticewere abolished, he.declared he would sooner give 
up his commission than sit on a court-martial. The 
honourable gentleman who had spoken last, had 
been very strong in his expressions respecting the 
27th of July. God knew he liked as little to hear 
of that day as the honourable gentleman ; but as he 
felt the satisfaction of having done his duty, as he 
had the additional comfort of having an unanimous 
acquittal of a court-martial after a trial, and as he 
had received the thanks of that House for his con¬ 
duct, which he should ever conceive as the highest 
honour of his life, he was most perfectly indifferent 
as to any oblique reflections, or any direct imputa¬ 
tions that might be thrown upon him, either in that 
House, or by those writers who were paid by Minis¬ 
ters for attacking him in pamphlets and newspapers. 
The honourable officer had said a great deal about 
the conduct of the Vice-Admiral in the course of 
the action on the 27th of July, and had said he had 
fought like a lion. He had never impeached his 
bravery; on the contrary, he had allowed that the 
Vice-Admiral behaved gallantly as he passed the 
French line. What he had to complain of, was the 
Vice-Admiral’s neglect of signals after the engage¬ 
ment ; for if the lion gets into his den, and wont 
come out of it, there is an end of the lion. 

“ The honourable officer, among other pointed 
sarcasms on his conduct, had said he was thanked 
by the House for sending home fleets which were 
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in port before he sailed. So far was this from being 
a fair account of the events of his command, that it 
was undeniably true there never was a year of war 
in which a naval commander was more successful 
in the protection of the commercial interests of the 
kingdom. It was his aim at the time, and it would 
ever be his boast. He had sent in three several 
fleets of immense value safe, and in order to effect 
this completely, he had turned back with his whole 
fleet, (the largest he had ever seen under the com¬ 
mand of one man,) and had not altered his course 
till he had driven the convoys up the Channel, and 
left them in perfect safety.” 

Mr. Burke, in the course of a long speech, said— 
“ No one subject that had ever, in the whole course 
of his life, challenged his notice, had been studied 
by him with so much attention, and so much care, 
as the transactions of the 27th of July, because the 
honour and the life of the dearest friend he had on 
earth, made those transactions of the most serious 
importance to him ; and whenever so exalted, so 
virtuous a man—a man for whom he felt the most 
ardent esteem, and the warmest friendship—was put 
into a situation of danger, and his life set upon the 
hazard of a trial, he felt himself irresistibly impelled 
to give him every possible countenance and sup¬ 
port—though the support of conscious virtue was 
ail that Admiral Keppel needed, and God knew no 
man possessed conscious virtue in a higher degree!— 
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and to share personally with him in the perils of 
the conflict, and in the disgrace or honour of the 
event. He had not only been present at the trial, 
and listened to the minutest particular of the evi¬ 
dence with the most attentive ear, but he had read 
every syllable that had come from the press upon 
the subject that bore anything like the stamp of 
authority. He had perused the three trials (the 
one published by the Judge-advocate, the other 
published by the short-hand writer employed by 
Admiral Keppel, and the third published by the 
Vice-Admiral) over and over; he could therefore, 
with the fullest confidence, assert, that the charge 
brought against his noble and worthy friend was 
malicious and ill-founded. What was the charge 
in one part ? A charge of negligence urged against 
Admiral Keppel, the most diligent of all men ! But 
the honourable Vice-Admiral has said that he 
sailed singly and alone into the midst of the enemy’s 
fleet, inferring from that, that he was neglected, 
and meant to be sacrificed. To prove that this 
assertion was altogether ill-founded, he would read an 
extract or two from the trial, shewing that so far from 
the Formidable being left alone in this perilous situa¬ 
tion, the Formidable was followed so closely by some 
ships, and led on by others, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty mischief was prevented, either from 
the ships running foul of each other, or one or other 
of them receiving the fire of those that were nearest.” 
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Mr. Burke dwelt on the result of these extracts 
for some time, and said—“It thence was evident, 
that so far from the Formidable being left alone, she 
was jammed in among a crowd of ships that were 
at hand to support her.” i 

Mr. Burke ridiculed Mr. Miller’s argument, that 
unanimity was liable to suspicion, and that a bare 
acquittal w 7 as at least equal to an unanimous and 
honourable acquittal, but that an acquittal with 
censure was much* better than either a bare or an 
unanimous acquittal; in order to have completed his 
own climax he had only to have added, that a con- 
demnation was best of all, and that on the same 
principles that had governed his other positions— 
viz., that “an acquittal by a majority was better 
than a rash and good-natured unanimity.” 

“ With respect to the public illuminations, he 
knew as well as the honourable Commodore, that the 
people did not rejoice because the trial proved that 
the 27th of July was a day of triumph to Great 
Britain. No ; they rejoiced, because they saw that 
a gallant officer, a worthy and an honest man, had 
escaped from the malice of his accuser ; because so 
respectable, so excellent a public character, was 
acquitted with honour; and because generosity, 
sincerity, and virtue had gained a victory over 
malice, treachery, and meanness! These, and 
these only, were the causes of the public illumina¬ 
tions and rejoicings , and what honest Englishman 
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was there whose bosom would not expand with the 
highest satisfaction and the most exalted rapture 
on such an occasion ?” 

Mr. Burke commented, with much humour, upon 
Lord North’s awkward and tedious manner of pre¬ 
paring the amendment; and created a laugh by 
charging the noble Lord with being employed in 
“ knotting and splicing”* the motion, and in fishing 
the mast of it, observing, at the same time, that he 
need not have fired a gun to leeward as a signal of 
distress, it being pretty obvious his mizen top-mast 
was shot away. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Townshend, speaking 
of Commodore Johnstone, said, “ He was not afraid 
to encounter his arguments, but he did dread his 
venomous praise.” Being told that he was in the 
gallery, he said, “ I am glad that he hears me; 
I will raise my voice, that he may hear me dis¬ 
tinctly: I am glad that he knows my opinion of 
him,” &c. 

It was past two o’clock in the morning when the 
question on the amendment was put. The house 
divided,—for the amendment, 214; against it, 149. 
The main question was then agreed to. 

The same morning, the following characteristic 
correspondence passed between Admiral Keppel 
and Commodore Johnstone :— 

* The excuse made by Sit Hugh I’alliser for not obeying his com¬ 
mander’s signal. 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO COMMODORE JOHNSTONE. 

“ Friday morning, Feb. 2nd, 1781. 

“ Sir, —If your feelings and mine are in any de¬ 
gree alike, you must not much wonder at receiving 
this letter. The writing of it would have been un¬ 
necessary, if I had not before troubled you with the 
recommendation of a midshipman. Your reply, I 
am ready to confess, was civil and obliging; but as 
I now desire not to incommode you with the young 
man, I think it fair and open to say, obligation from 
any other person will embarrass me less in the sin¬ 
cerity of my thanks. 

“ I am, Sir, without giving you further trouble, 

“ Your very obedient and humble servant, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

COMMODORE JOHNSTONE’S REPLY. 

“2nd Feb., 1781. 

“ Sir, —As I received your recommendation with 
a sincere desire to obey your commands, so I shall 
order the person in question to be discharged, with 
an equal respect to your inclinations, being at all 
times willing to approve myself, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your obedient and humble servant, 

“ Geo. Johnstone.” 

On the 19th February, the conduct of Admiral 
Darby was discussed in the House of Commons. 
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The Admiral had been obliged to retire before a 
superior force of the enemy. Admiral Keppel 
spoke at some length, and with much fairness, on 
the subject. “ He did not consider that Admiral 
Darby was, or ought to be, censured in the motion ; 
but that, at the same time, it was quite proper to 
inquire into the subject.” 

It appears from a passage in his speech, that he 
was one of those who first recommended the adop¬ 
tion of copper bottoms to ships of war :— 

“ It was said that the British fleet had not looked 
at the enemy. This was the fault; for though the 
fleet was inferior, and though it only consisted of 
seventeen ships, yet they were coppered, and cop¬ 
pered ships could look at anything. He advised 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to copper all the 
ships in the navy; he had nothing to impute to the 
noble Lord on this account; he would give him 
credit for what he had done in this respect, though 
he had not done it in the most handsome way. The 
measure was adopted about six months after he 
had quitted the command, and the good effects had 
been already felt; for, during the last summer, the 
fleet had been out a very long time, much too long, 
in his opinion, for the occasion, and they had 
wanted no repairs, nor docking when they came 
into port.” 

The motion was ultimately rejected. 

On the 22nd of March, upon a motion of Mr. 
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Minchin’s, relative to the management of the navy, 
Admiral Keppel recommended the establishment of 
marines, as a distinct corps. “ He rose,” he said, 
‘ ‘ principally to take notice of a subject of the utmost 
importance to the country, and which called for the 
most sober inquiry ; and that was, that we had lost 
forty-two thousand eight hundred men by desertion 
in the course of the present war. This was a ca¬ 
lamity which had been unfelt before in this country, 
and unprecedented in the British service. It was 
a circumstance which of itself would convince him 
of the necessity of inquiring into the state of the 
navy, and adopting some regulations for the im¬ 
provement of its order and discipline. He thought 
some measure should be adopted to prevent deser¬ 
tion, as many thousands, who had cost the country 
fifty, sixty, or seventy pounds a man, had never 
been serviceable to the amount of one penny. As 
to the employment of marines on board, it was a 
measure which had been thought of when he was 
at the Admiralty Board, though not adopted till 
some time afterwards. He considered it as a very 
useful regulation, and he sincerely wished that there 
was a body of marines brought up expressly to serve on 
board, though he never wished them to wear a red coat, 
or any badge which distinguished them from sailors. 
Some honourable members, who were connected with 
Ministers, had declared they wished our fleet might 
meet the French and Spaniards. He hoped to God, 
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if the French had sailed, and joined the Spaniards, 
our fleet might not meet them ! He did not wish to 
paint matters in a black colour, but he could not help 
feeling that if our fleet fought an enemy so vastly 
superior as the combined fleet must be, the conse¬ 
quence might be such as this country would not easily, 
nor soon, get over. He was astonished to hear the 
Ministers’friends, when he met them in the streets, 
say they did not know whether the French fleet had 
sailed or not. Had Ministers no copper-bottomed 
light ships cruising off Brest harbour, to bring them 
early intelligence of such an event, and to commu¬ 
nicate it to Mr. Darby ? Surely they did not wait for 
the post to bring them the news through Brussels, 
Flanders, or the Netherlands, in which case they 
would not receive it till a fortnight or three weeks 
after the French had sailed ?” 

Sir Hugh Palliser, who rose next, spoke in sup¬ 
port of Ministers, and “ complained that the enemies 
to this country, he knew not whether they were 
foreign or domestic enemies, had sowed dissensions 
amongst the shipwrights, and poisoned their minds, 
so as to induce them to send petitions and remon¬ 
strances to the Navy Board, complaining of the 
work appointed them to perform.” 

Admiral Keppel, upon hearing this, again rose 
and said, “ he thought it due to the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond to declare that the discontented shipwrights 
had gone to Goodwood, and sought the noble 
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Duke’s protection, when he instantly bid them to go 
back to their work, for he never would encourage 
anything that tended to shew a disposition to fly in 
the face of discipline.” 

In consequence of what passed in this debate, 
Mr. Penton brought in a bill for preventing deser¬ 
tions in the navy. 

Some of the clauses in this bill were considered 
as highly injurious to the merchant service ; espe¬ 
cially one for inflicting a heavy penalty on all cap¬ 
tains of merchant ships who should knowingly 
employ a deserter. 

On the second reading of the bill, Keppel pro¬ 
tested against it. “ In his opinion, if it passed, 
the House would be obliged to pass another for 
manning the merchant ships; for the present bill 
would not leave them the means of getting hands 
to navigate their vessels. There was something 
radically wrong in the management of the navy, 
otherwise we should not hear of such desertions 
as of late had thinned the service. In the last 
war they were little known. He ascribed these 
desertions in a great measure to the splitting of 
ship’s companies, and separating those who wished 
to serve together under some particular officer to 
whom they were personally attached. Serving 
under the officer they liked, they never thought of 
desertion; but being sent to serve under an officer 
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they did not know, they fled from a service they 
disliked, and thus the ships were thinned. He 
knew an instance of a ship’s company that was so 
dispersed, that not above two or three hundred were 
suffered to remain on board. The ship he alluded 
to was the Victory, which he had had the honour to 
command. The Admiralty ought to reflect whe¬ 
ther they had not, by this treatment of the navy, 
given rise to this uncommon desertion. He was 
sorry he had not been able to attend the House 
while the Greenwich Hospital bill was going through 
it; he would have taken care to speak in favour of 
the common men, when those whose business it 
was to protect them had sacrificed their interests. 
By that bill, every common man’s share of prize- 
money, which should not have been claimed for 
three years, was given to the Hospital. He was 
sorry the term had not been enlarged to six years. 
He knew of two instances in the last war, where the 
captors had not been able to return to England for 
four years after they had made their prizes : in one 
case they were entitled to thirty-five pounds a 
man, the whole sum amounting to eight thousand 
pounds; and yet they were never able to get a shil¬ 
ling of their money, because the application had 
not been made within the time specified in the act. 
It therefore was not surprising that men should be 
ready to desert when they found so little encourage- 
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inent to do their duty. He just touched upon the 
late loss of the Eustatia fleet; he said he would not 
dwell upon it; he should only cry shame ! shame ! 
upon those who had suffered a paltry squadron of five 
sail of the line to insult our coast with impunity.” 

The bill was ultimately rejected by a majority of 
eight. 

Towards the close of the session, the treatment 
of the American prisoners was brought before Par¬ 
liament. Mr. Fox presented a petition from some 
American prisoners complaining that they were 
treated with less humanity than the French and 
Spaniards; that they had not a sufficient allowance 
of bread, and were scantily furnished witli clothing. 
Mr. Fox asked, “ w r as it fit, prudent, or wise, that 
we should make a distinction in favour of the old 
inveterate enemies of this country, to the prejudice 
of those who were, and whom we hoped would 
one day be again our fellow subjects. If any pre¬ 
ference were to be shewn, he conceived it ought 
with prudence and policy to be made in favour of 
America, but at least there ought to be no distinc¬ 
tion made to their disadvantage. He would there¬ 
fore, he said, move for an address to his Majesty to 
put them on the same footing, unless some gentle¬ 
man in office would give the House an assurance 
that without any farther proceeding it should be 
done.” 

y 2 
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Admiral Keppel followed Mr. Fox, and spoke to 
the same effect. “ He supported the justice and the 
generosity of the idea of treating them at least with 
equal kindness; and recommended to the House to 
adopt the wise policy of conciliating the minds of 
the Americans by offices of tenderness and predi¬ 
lection, by which they might be prompted to treat 
the subjects of this country in their hands with 
equal attention; and by this interchange of kindness, 
the old friendship and connexion might be renewed. 
He said that when he was at Plymouth, in the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, he received a letter from a person 
in that gaol, stating that he was called upon by a 
large body of the American prisoners then in cus¬ 
tody, to apply to him to solicit his interference in 
their favour, that they might be permitted to serve 
his Majesty, on board his royal navy, against the 
French, the ancient enemies of Great Britain. 
They were eager to do this, from the regard which 
they had for Britain. Though as Americans they 
had taken up arms for the preservation of their 
domestic freedom, yet they were eager and anxious 
to exert themselves against the common enemy. 
If they were granted this request, they would then 
cheerfully submit to he tried for their offence in 
taking up arms in the original cause of America 
against the mother country. The person who wrote 
this letter said that he was not an American, but an 
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Englishman taken on board an American privateer ; 
that he had fought under him (the Admiral) in the 
reduction of the Havannah, and was anxious again 
to share in the dangers and triumphs of his country. 
This offer he considered as so honourable to them¬ 
selves, as well as advantageous to the country, that 
he transmitted the letter to the Admiralty with an 
earnest recommendation on his own part to accept 
the proposal, and give him liberty to take advantage 
of the offer. About two hundred excellent seamen 
would have been procured by this means for his 
Majesty’s service; but the Admiralty, for what 
reason he was never able to learn, had thought 
proper to refuse the request at the time, though 
they had adopted it since.” 

The motion was afterwards altered to “ that it 
is the opinion of this House, that the American 
prisoners are entitled to an equal allowance of bread 
with the French, Spanish and Dutch prisoners.” 
This amendment, however, was rejected by a 
majority of nearly three to one. 
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CHAPTER X. 


KEITEL'S REMARKS ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF 
THE NAVY—PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Observations upon Sir John Barrow’s eulogy of Lord Sandwich— 
Keppel’s remarks upon the mismanagement of the Navy—Death 
of General Keppel—Keppel’s speeches in Parliament—Letter to 
Captain Jervis. 

1781 to 1782. 

Attention has been frequently directed in the 
foregoing pages to the official and political conduct 
of Lord Sandwich, in his high and responsible trust 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. His claims to ap¬ 
probation for the manner in which he discharged 
his various, and important duties would seem to 
rest upon a rather questionable foundation, if they 
are tried by the facts above recorded, and if facts 
rather than party or personal prejudices are allowed 
their due weight in the examination of public cha¬ 
racters. We have seen, in our review of one 
period of Lord Keppel’s life, the most distinguished 
officers driven from the service, discontent and 
mutiny arising among the seamen, our coasts in so 
defenceless a state that an enemy’s fleet was able 
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to sail triumphantly up the British Channel; the 
dock-yards unfurnished, one portion of a fleet dis¬ 
mantled to supply the pressing exigencies of an¬ 
other, and the strongest remonstrances or most 
urgent demands of a commander-in-chief met with 
indifference or contempt by the minister whose pe¬ 
culiar province it was to prevent or remedy those 
evils, and to receive these representations. Yet 
even in our own days. Lord Sandwich has been a 
subject for eulogy. In his “ Life of Lord Howe,” 
Sir John Barrow is so pleased with Lord Sand¬ 
wich’s official conduct, while presiding over the 
affairs of the Admiralty, that, in discussing the ex¬ 
pediency of placing a lay rather than a professional 
man at the head of that Board, he brings forward 
this nobleman as an example how much better the 
business was conducted while a civilian, and not a 
sailor, filled the president’s chair. 

We will not here enter upon the general ques¬ 
tion, further than to declare our coincidence with 
the opinion expressed by Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
in a late debate, that “ the man of the highest 
character,, integrity, and station, is the fittest person 
to be a First Lord of the Admiralty.”* Our present 
business is to consider the conduct of Lord Sand¬ 
wich, while in the occupation of that post. 

Without inquiring too minutely into the grounds 


* Debate on Sir Charles Napier’s motion, March 22, 1842. 
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of Sir John Barrow’s preference or paradox—for, 
from the instance he selects, we are sometimes in¬ 
clined to view it as the latter—we may be allowed, 
perhaps, to remark, that the defence of Lord Sand¬ 
wich is the more singular, from being undertaken 
by the biographer of Lord Howe; for a biographer 
is usually presumed, and indeed is justly permitted, 
to have some predilections in favour of the subject 
of his narrative; and Sir John Barrow, however 
zealous he may be for the fame of Lord Sandwich, 
does not deny that Lord Howe received harsh and 
unwarrantable treatment at his hands. 

As regards the subject of this present memoir, 
it is evident that if the conduct of Lord Sandwich 
to Admiral Keppel can be justified, or, in other 
words, if the acts of the Admiralty during the pre¬ 
sidency of Lord Sandwich are defensible, then not 
only was the conduct of Admiral Keppel inexcus¬ 
able, but also that of the whole party with whom 
he was politically connected. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it will not, 
perhaps, be considered a digression from the proper 
subject of this memoir to look somewhat more 
closely into the official conduct of Lord Sandwich, 
and to apply to the eulogy he has so unexpectedly 
received, as well as to the assumption raised upon 
it, the test of facts and experience. For this purpose 
the author has availed himself of the following 
statement, drawn up by one who was both the ob- 
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ject of his persecution, and who, as his successor 
in office, was well qualified to appreciate the vigi¬ 
lance, the economy, and the general policy of his 
naval administration. 

The document from which these extracts are 
made was furnished by Keppel to Lord Rocking¬ 
ham, to enable him, as it would appear, to establish 
charges of accusation against the then First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Each page of the manuscript, which is somewhat 
voluminous, is headed by the word “ facts,” and 
on the margin is a column pointing out “ the re¬ 
quisite papers” to be called for. In this document 
is set forth the incapacity of Lord Sandwich, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, from 177i to 1781. 

The subject is divided into two general heads. 

The first examines into the means that were em¬ 
ployed for preserving and putting the navy upon a 
proper footing, considering the state in which it 
was received from Lord Hawke, in 1771, and the 
sums that were voted for that service. 

The second inquires into the use Lord Sandwich 
made of the force, which, during his administration, 
was put into his hands. 

Under the first head, is enumerated the number 
of ships given over by Lord Hawke; how many of 
them were in commission, how many in ordinary, 
their several rates, the number of years they had 
been built or repaired, and the state in which they 
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must probably have been, respectively, after the ser¬ 
vice of those years. 

“ It will appear,” says Keppel, “ that when Lord 
Hawke resigned, he left eighty-one sail of the line 
fit for any service, and fifteen building ; of these, 
fifty-nine were in commission, and twenty-two in 
ordinary.” Keppel then gives a list, by which “ it 
appears that seven new ships were built, from the 
year 17G0, and that the whole of the ships in com¬ 
mission at Lord Hawke’s resignation had been 
either built or repaired since the year 1704.” 

‘ ‘ Eleven new ships were built since the begin¬ 
ning of 1764, and eight repaired.” 

“ It is said, by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that many of these ships were rotten, and he gives 
this as at once his reason and his excuse for 
breaking up or selling them. But still the ques¬ 
tion remains, why, considering the general neces¬ 
sary policy of this country, the particular appear¬ 
ance of our affairs, as well in the business of the 
Falkland islands, as previous to the commencement 
of hostilities by sea with France, and the immense 
sums voted for the repairs of the navy, he did not 
take care to replace those pretended rotten ships,— 
why he had not an eye to the increasing state of 
the navy of the house of Bourbon, and built up to 
that superiority, of which, when this country is 
deprived, she loses her dignity and endangers her 
existence. To prove whether he took effectual 
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steps for that purpose, examine the lists of the 
navy in December, 1777. In the year 1779, two 
years from that period, it only amounted to seventy- 
six sail of the line, besides six ships to receive 
men.” 

The second general head considers the operations 
of the several campaigns separately, and divides 
the operations into—Home, American, and West 
India service. 

We shall confine our observations to the first 
of these heads—“Home' Service,” as that with 
which Admiral Keppel was more immediately con¬ 
nected. 

1776. 

“ At home, Admiral Keppel was sent for, at the 
latter end of the year, by the first Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, in his Majesty’s name, to offer him the 
command of the fleet, in case it should be neces¬ 
sary or expedient to send a large squadron to sea. 
The Admiral waited on the King in person, to ex¬ 
press his readiness to obey, whenever his Majesty 
should be pleased to order him, and he requested of 
Lord Sandwich that the Victory might be fitted for 
his flag.” 

1777. 

“ For want of frigates, all the ships of the line 
in a condition to keep the sea, the three-deckers 
excepted, were constantly employed, during the 
winter months of November and December, in 
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cruising to intercept helpless merchant ships 
trading, but under suspicion of being bound, to 
North America.” 

1778. 

“ Government had every reason to suspect that 
M. de la Motte Piquet was to sail in the beginning 
of this year, either to America or to the West 
Indies, with a squadron of men-of-war, and some 
transports with troops. Captain Digby was ordered 
out on our side to watch his motions. De la Motte 
Piquet sailed, but returned again to Brest, on which 
Mr. Digby also came back to port. Detached ships 
of the line were, however, kept constantly cruising 
during the months of January, February, March, 
and April, by which unimportant service, and the 
service during the November and December pre¬ 
ceding, the equipment of the fleet in the spring was 
so far disappointed that there were no resources 
found to defeat any of the subsequent immediate 
operations of the enemy.” 

“The papers relative to the expedition under 
M. D’Estaing were, for the most part, laid before 
the House in 1778. By them it appeared, that 
Ministers had the earliest information of the equip¬ 
ment and destination of that squadron, and of the 
time of its being to sail; yet, from the causes 
already assigned, and the general neglect of the 
Admiralty Board, they could not at first spare 
twelve sail of the line to prevent M. D’Estaing’s 
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sailing through the Straits of Gibraltar. After¬ 
wards, when he had passed the Straits, and when, 
with infinite difficulty, thirteen sail were got in 
some sort of readiness, and it was resolved to de¬ 
tach Vice-Admiral Byron in pursuit of him, this 
detachment was detained till the beginning of June, 
though it was known that the enemy had sailed in 
April for America, where they were to oppose Lord 
Howe’s squadron of six sail of sixty-four gun ships, 
four of fifty guns, two forties, and some frigates, 
dispersed, as the service his Lordship was on ne¬ 
cessarily required, from one end of the coast of 
America to the other. At length, Mr. Byron sailed, 
but, in such a condition were the ships under his 
command sent out, that they were shattered and 
dispersed by a short summer’s gale ; nor did any 
of them—two sail excepted, and they sickly and 
disabled—reach Lord Howe till after he had de¬ 
feated, by the most wonderful display of naval abi¬ 
lities, all the attempts of M. D’Estaing, and pur¬ 
sued him to Boston, where he fled for safety.” 

The remaining observations of Admiral Keppel, 
upon 1778, relate to the transactions already related 
of the fleet then under his command. 

1779. 

“ In the very beginning of this year, we find the 
enemy’s fleet ready for service. M. De Grasse left 
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Brest, with six ships of-the line, for the West Indies, 
in the month of February. On our side, Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Lord Shuldham had put to sea on the 1 st of 
January, to escort our outward-bound West India 
trade. His force was considerable in itself, and 
was joined by Commodore Rowley, destined for 
the Islands, with seven ships. Yet his Lordship 
returned to port in February, without appearing to 
have received any orders to cruise before Brest with 
a view of intercepting De Grasse, who was suffered 
to sail unwatched and uninterrupted by the ships 
of England. 

“About the same time, Sir Edward Hughes 
sailed for the West Indies with six ships. This 
force was generally considered unnecessarily strong, 
considering the other important services that called 
for more immediate exertion. It was well known 
to the Ministers that M. De la Motte Piquet was 
equipping at Biest; the intention of his sailing and 
his destination were equally known to them. Yet, 
in April, when he put to sea with six sail of the 
line, the whole of the English fleet, two cruisers 
excepted, were in port. It was even the end of 
May before this squadron of the enemy got fairly 
clear, and into the ocean ; yet its getting forward 
was no more impeded than its first departure, and 
M. De la Motte Piquet was suffered to pursue his 
voyage without the least attempt being made to 
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intercept him, though it was notorious that his 
junction with M. D’Estaing would give the 
French a decided superiority over Vice-Admiral 
Byron. 

“In March, the Channel fleet was put under the 
command of Sir Charles Hardy. The intentions 
of Spain towards England were then well known 
to Government, and the junction that was after¬ 
wards effected between the French and Spanish 
fleets was naturally to be dreaded; yet, instead 
of making the necessary exertion to send ships 
to sea early enough to prevent M. D’Orvilliers 
sailing from Brest, we were not in a condition 
to oppose him even so late as the 4th of June, 
when he sailed to join the Spaniards. The first 
Lord of the Admiralty had wisely contrived to 
divide the force of the home fleet precisely at 
this critical period. He sent Vice-Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, with five sail of the line, to America, 
where the absence of the enemy (who, it was 
known, was to sail for the West Indies) would 
render his arrival at that time unnecessary; and 
Vice-Admiral Darby was detached, with twelve 
ships to escort him to sea. By this means Sir 
Charles Hardy could not sail till rejoined by 
Darby, and his departure was delayed till the 
17th of June. Even when he did sail from Spit- 
head, it did not appear from his conduct that he 
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had any orders to proceed to the coast of Cape 
Finisterre, to endeavour to disappoint the junc¬ 
tion of the enemy’s fleet. Sir Charles Hardy’s 
fleet, when he sailed from Spithead, consisted of 
thirty-one or thirty-two sail (it was afterwards 
reinforced to thirty-seven); had he been ordered 
to proceed immediately to the southward, he 
might have fallen in with the French squadron 
in the interval between the 17th of June and 
17th of July. The attempt, far from being at¬ 
tended with any risk, must have been successful, 
considering the strength of his squadron and of 
that under D’Orvilliers. The consequences of 
this neglect were, that a trade of infinite con¬ 
cern to the commerce of this country was con¬ 
fined by the enemy’s forces in the ports of 
Portugal till the winter months ; that the French 
and Spanish fleets rode triumphant in the Chan¬ 
nel, while the fleet of England fled before them ; 
that our coast was insulted ; that the Ardent was 
taken off* the very port of Plymouth, and that a 
British trader was suffered to be captured by a 
French frigate, in sight of our fleet, without the 
Admiral’s daring to venture even to offer it pro¬ 
tection. 

“ When D’Orvilliers and Cordova were first 
off Plymouth, Sir Charles Hardy was to the 
westward of Scilly. Why he was there was a 
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mystery to the world. It was afterwards said 
he had been taught to believe that several of the 
French ships had been under a necessity of put¬ 
ting into Ferrol and Corunna for the recovery of 
their sick, and that the combined fleets were 
separated ; that his staying to the westward was 
with a view of interrupting D’Orvilliers on his 
return. This will appear from the correspond¬ 
ence between him and the Admiralty. What is 
certain is, that he was seized with astonishment 
on receiving information that the enemies’ fleets 
were in the Channel. He called a council of 
flag-officers ; he received several dispatches from 
ministers, and the result was, that he fled for 
safety to Spithead. The very hard easterly 
winds that came on had not permitted the enemy’s 
fleet, either by anchoring, or by press of sail, to 
preserve their easting, and of course they drove 
down the Channel. In a few days the wind came 
round to the west, and Sir Charles Hardy pro¬ 
fited by it to run up the Channel. In doing this, 
he came in sight of the enemy; they pursued, 
but were not able to bring him to action. Arrived 
at Spithead, he found that place had been in the 
utmost alarm.”* 

Here, the Admiral states the measures adopted 
in anticipation of the French making a descent 
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upon our coast; he then proceeds—“ Several very 
old shijis, and some that had been returned as 
altogether worn out, were put forward. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty evading, by false 
appearances, the claims for effectual exertions 
pressed upon him by this shameful event, and 
the disgraceful figure to which the indignant 
seamen and officers were compelled to submit. 
The names of those old ships were, the Blenheim, 
the Amelia, the Arrogant, the St. Albans, and 
the Isis. The two last were just arrived from 
the West Indies, scarcely in a condition to swim; 
the two first had been refused by Admiral Keppel 
the year before ; the Arrogant was altogether 
unfit for service. 

“The only additional force which the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the British fleet found to con¬ 
sole him after this inglorious retreat was the 
Jupiter, and another ship of fifty guns. How¬ 
ever, with this supposed reinforcement, he was 
ordered to expedite his return to sea. His 
speedy departure was so much insisted upon, 
that he was directed to be satisfied with six or 
eight weeks’ provision, though three months’ 
or more is the usual proportion. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all this affected appearance of dispatch, 
with which the present First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty has so often covered his real neglect, Sir 
Charles Hardy was not at sea till the first week 
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in October; and almost immediately again we 
find him in Torbay, where five weeks were wasted 
in inaction, and that time lost which should have 
been employed in refitting and equipping for 
foreign service. 

‘ ‘ At this time the state of the enemy’s fleet 
was well known. The sickness continued to 
rage with great violence, and their repairs went 
on slowly. Orders were, indeed, sent to Brest, 
for a small detachment, under Mons. Treville, to 
strive to intercept the English East India fleet, 
and some few ships were sent to protect a con¬ 
voy which they expected from their own West 
India Islands ; but it was evident that they could 
not attempt to put again to sea in any force. 
Had the business of the Admiralty Board been 
directed by skill or wisdom, this situation of the 
enemy would have been turned to profit. Small 
detachments might have been kept cruising; but 
the great object should have been to refit and 
equip the fleet, so as to be able to supply the 
several pressing services that required imme¬ 
diate attention. But the system of deception 
was not to be remitted; the nation was to be 
amused with a vain, empty parade ; and the 
Parliament, on its meeting, was to be taught 
to believe that the English fleet were masters of 
the Channel. 

z 2 
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1780. 

“ The beginning of this campaign is distin¬ 
guished by the same neglect to watch the port 
of Brest that has uniformly marked the admi¬ 
nistration of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with ignorance and criminality. No less than 
three separate armaments were suffered to sail 
from that port before the end of April, unwatched 
and unmolested ; two of them were known to 
be destined for the West Indies, yet no exertions 
were made to send adequate detachments with 
proper dispatch, either to pursue them, or to 
counteract their operations when arrived there. 

“ On the 4th of February, De Guichen put to 
sea with seventeen sail of the line, nine frigates, 
and a large convdy of transports. The only at¬ 
tempt we heard of to counteract his designs, 
was the appointment of a squadron of six sail of 
the line, to be commanded by Commodore Wal- 
singham. Had this force been sent out at the 
time, it was appointed, it might, when joined by 
Rear-Admiral Parker’s ships, have prepared a 
sufficient strength for Sir George Rodney, on 
his arrival to oppose the enemy, with a certainty 
of success. As Mons. De Guichen was encum¬ 
bered with such a number of transports, their 
ships, sailing without a convoy, must have outrun 
him a considerable length of time; but the Ad¬ 
miralty, under the usual appearance of hurry 
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and dispatch, detained Commodore Walsingham 
in the Channel till full six weeks after Mons. De 
Guichen had arrived at Martinique. On the 13th 
of April, he left Spithead, in complete order, with 
a fair wind; but he was soon stopped by the 
Aurora frigate, and returned to Torbay, where 
he remained till the 29th of May. 

“ Towards the latter end of April, Mons. De 
Tourney sailed from Brest, with six or seven sail 
of the line, conveying 6000 French troops to 
America. Ministers had early notice of the 
equipping of this armament, and it was detained, 
by contrary winds, long after the French had 
published its destination. 

“ A month before it sailed, Admiral Digby 
returned from Gibraltar, havjpg had the good 
fortune to fall in with a convoy for the East 
Indies, unlooked-for and unexpected, and to take 
the Prothee man-of-war, and four or five trading 
ships. After his return, the only ships that were 
taken from the grand fleet, which before his 
sailing with Sir George Rodney consisted of 
forty-six sail, were, five under Commodore Wal¬ 
singham, ready for the West Indies; two de¬ 
tached to the Islands, without convoy; six under 
Admiral Graves, fitted for America; and four 
employed in different services. The remaining 
ships, therefore, amounted to twenty-four. From 
this number, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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might have easily detached a sufficient force to 
prevent the sailing of Mons. de Ternay, either by 
reinforcing Admiral Graves, who was then de¬ 
tained in Cawsand Bay, which might have been 
done with five coppered ships, and ordering him 
off Brest to watch the motions of the French 
commander; or, by ordering a proper force 
under some other commander to blockade the 
Port of Brest, and prevent his sailing. Twelve 
ships would have been sufficient for this purpose, 
and Admiral Graves might have proceeded to 
reinforce Admiral Arbuthnot, .and prepare him, 
in case of Mons. de Ternay’s escaping out to 
sea. It will appear from the then state of the 
fleet, he could easily have accomplished either 
or both of these schemes ; the neglect of which 
laid the foundation of all the last year’s dis¬ 
graces in America. 

“ With equal neglect and inattention was Don 
Solano permitted to sail from Cadiz on the 28th 
of April, with twelve ships of the line, and a 
large convoy of troops for the West Indies. It 
may be said we could not expect .to find ships 
sufficient for all these services. But the crime 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty consisted in not 
attending to some of them, though at this time, 
as the detachments under Graves and Walsing- 
ham had not sailed, he had near forty sail of the 
line lying idle in the ports of England. 
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“ After the detachment for foreign service, 
the next great object should have been to pre¬ 
vent the junction of the home fleets of the 
enemy, as the only measure from which we could 
hope for success. As early as the month of 
May, the French began to detach for Cadiz. 
They continued to do so with success from 
Toulon and the other ports during that and the 
following month, and in the beginning of July 
we find the united fleet cruising in force off the 
coast of Portugal. On our side, not a single 
attempt was made to oppose their j unction or in¬ 
terrupt their cruise. 

“ Sir Charles Hardy having died at Portsmouth 
about the middle of May, Admiral Geary was 
called upon to take the chief command. It was 
the 8th of June before he was enabled to sail 
with twenty-two or twenty-three sail of the line. 

“ As the French and Spanish were ordered, as 
fast as they refitted, to rendezvous at Cadiz, it 
was evident to every one, except, perhaps, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, that from thence 
they meant to enter on their summer service. 
The obvious measure, therefore, for the Admi¬ 
ralty to have embraced, was to have detached 
early to the coast of Spain, to annoy the enemy 
in their junction, or at least to have ordered 
Admiral Geary, on his first sailing, to proceed 
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immediately to the southward for that purpose. 
When his cruise was nearly half over, he was, 
indeed, ordered to detach; but it then proved 
useless. 

“ This neglect, joined to other circumstances 
equally marked with ignorance and criminality, 
led to an event at once disgraceful to our arms, 
and destructive to our trade. The Admiralty 
were possessed of the clearest and most distinct 
intelligence that the enemy’s fleet were at Cadiz, 
and at times at sea in those latitudes, for the 
purpose of annoying the British trade. Yet they 
sent orders to Captain Moubray, who was to 
convoy the East and West India trade, to ren¬ 
dezvous at Madeira, the track of all others the 
most dangerous, and which, in that position of 
the enemy, could not have been marked out but 
by infatuation and madness. It will appear that 
Admiral Geary saw Captain Moubray and his 
convoy, and he stood as far to the westward as 
Moubray was ordered to stand. Yet, it seems, 
no orders were given him to see that valuable 
and important fleet so far safe; and as to his 
doing it himself, when he saw them, he might 
not have been prepared so to do from the state 
of his water and provisions. The obvious con¬ 
sequences, which were dreaded by every officer 
of experience, from these extraordinary and cri- 
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mi nal arrangements actually took place. Don 
Cordova sailed from Cadiz with twenty-two sail 
of Spanish and nine of French men of war. 
On the 19th of August he intercepted Captain 
Moubray, and carried upwards of fifty of his 
convoy safe into port. 

‘ ‘ At the end of August, Admiral Geary re¬ 
turned to port for water and provisions, after a 
cruise, during which it does not appear that he 
was directed to take any one proper step, either 
to defend our own trade, or in any shape to 
annoy the enemy. Some of the ships were re¬ 
ported to stand in need of re-fitting; but their 
repairs, instead of being carried on with a view 
to the service, were made subservient to an 
object at this time much more essential in the 
eyes of the Government. Some of the largest 
three-deckers were sent to refit in Plymouth 
Sound, at an alarming risk, but evidently for 
the purpose of aiding the election at Plymouth, by 
paying the crews there. Vice-Admiral Darby was 
set up for that town by Government—a situa¬ 
tion as new to him as the command of the fleet, 
to which he was appointed on the resignation of 
Admiral Geary. At the same time, the frigates 
from the northern stations were collected in the 
Downs, for the sole purpose of aiding Govern¬ 
ment in the election at Sandwich, &c. &c. 
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“ On the resignation of Admiral Geary, the 
nation saw a fresh instance of the detestation in 
which the conduct of the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty is held by the service over which 
he presides : the chief command was proved 
to be considered both as an object of disgrace 
and terror. With much difficulty a person was 
found to accept it: Admiral Barrington, in par¬ 
ticular, though he consented to serve in a subor¬ 
dinate station, refused to run the risk of the 
chief command, and in consequence of this 
refusal, was ordered to strike his flag.* The 
person on whom the command was at length 
placed, was an honest and a good man, but was 
never looked up to in the profession, and never 

* The following letter corroborates this assertion :— 

“ ADMIRAL THE HON. SAMUKI. BARRINGTON TO ADMIRAL KEITEL. 

“ Mv dear Sir,— Rogers, I conclude, has informed you of the 
letter I wrote to the Admiralty, declining to command the fleet, 
as Admiral Geary's state of health would not permit him to go to 
sea ; that I was ready to serve under any superior, except one ;* 
and if that interfered with their arrangements, I was equally de¬ 
sirous to strike my flag, to make way for a junior, for the good of 
H. M. service. In consequence of which, I have their permission, 
have struck my flag, and shall go to my brother's,f at Beckett, in 
a few days. Darby will sail with the direction of the fleet, which 
seems at present in no small confusion. Several ships are gone, 
and three more are going to Plymouth to be manned; but how 
that is to be accomplished I know not. Adieu, my dear Sir, and 
believe me ever, yours most faithfully, 

“ Saml. Barrington.” 


* Sir Hugh Palliser. 


t Viscount Barrington. 
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before trusted with any command of importance 
or difficulty. 

“ About the 27th of October, Admiral Darby 
sailed from Torbay. The object of this cruise 
was never understood, as it was chiefly off Cape 
Finisterre and Portugal. The combined fleet of 
the enemy at Cadiz amounted at this time to 
about fifty sail of the line, besides frigates, 
under the command of Monsieur D’Estaing. 
Admiral Darby’s cruise continued during the 
months of October, November, and December 
—the Admiralty falling into the same error it 
had so fatally committed at the conclusion of 
the last campaign—that of wasting the time 
which might have been employed for re-equip¬ 
ments and foreign detachments. To what end 
the cruise was spun out so long remains with 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to explain. It 
could not have been with any view to the com¬ 
bined fleets ; for, when Admiral Darby’s look-out 
ships discovered them at two different periods— 
on the 1st and 6th of December, he did not 
make the least attempt either to discover their 
force, or to try what could be done against them 
by his own squadron, which then consisted of 
twenty ships of the line, five frigates,and five fire¬ 
ships and cutters. Admiral Darby, in the House 
of Commons, denied his having seen the enemy 
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at all during the cruise; but the clearest evi¬ 
dence to the contrary will be found in the paper 
marked No. 3, and it must be left to be decided 
between him and the First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, whether his precipitate retreat up the 
Channel was in consequence of orders, or of the 
Admiral’s own decision on the spot. The fleet 
which he saw proved to be that of Monsieur 
D’Estaing, escorting De Guichen’s returned ships 
with the trade from the West Indies. 

“ The business of Paul Jones happened at the 
latter end of this year. If it should appear 
essential to enter into it, the papers in the oppo¬ 
site column, if granted, will throw a proper 
light upon the subject.* In general, it may be 
said, that the Admiralty had information of Paul 
Jones, commander of a small squadron of Ame¬ 
rican and French cruisers, being upon the North 
coast a considerable time, without any proper 
measures being pursued by the Admiralty to 
secure the safety of the English trade or the 
honour of the nation; on the contrary, the Se- 
rapis, of 44 guns, Captain Peirson, and others 

* In the column assigned to papers “ to be called for,” the fol¬ 
lowing are mentioned as relating to Paul Jones 

“ Letters received by Mr. Stephens at the Admiralty,from Ireland 
and the North coast, upon the arrival of Paul Jones in those seas.” 

“ Letters from Captain Peirson, of the Serapis, to Mr. Stephens, 
informing him of his action with Paul Jones, and the capture of 
the ships under his command." 
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of the King’s ships under his command, were 
suffered to be taken by the American Commo¬ 
dore, and to be carried into the ports of Holland. 

“ The requisite papers in the other column, 
marked 9, will serve to shew what ships might 
have been sent into the North Sea; and particu¬ 
larly whether the Edgar, of 74 guns, might not 
have been more properly directed there than to 
the Downs. 

1781. 

“ The first thing observable in the naval trans¬ 
actions of this year, is, that when Ministers had 
determined upon making reprisals on the Dutch, 
they neglected to send beforehand a proper force 
to the Texel, for the purposes of intimidating 
the Dutch into pacific measures, or to distress 
them in the case of war. They had sufficient 
opportunities to make themselves acquainted 
with the strength of that river, and particularly 
by means of the Captain of the Serapis. A suc¬ 
cessful stroke, in the outset of that politic quarrel, 
might have rendered it unnecessary to divert 
so large a force from other objects, as has been 
since employed to watch the mouth of the Texel. 

“ Before Admiral Darby had returned to port 
at the conclusion of last year, preparations were 
set on foot for the relief of Gibraltar. As the 
operations of the succeeding campaign depended 
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upon the early performance of this service, no 
judge could have doubted but that, during 
Darby’s absence at sea, the store-ships would 
have been loaded and got ready at Spithead, and 
the victuallers in equal forwardness. But to the 
utter astonishment of the nation, it was the 13th 
of March before' Admiral Darby sailed from 
Spithead; yet not even after this delay of ten 
weeks, had orders been sent to the victuallers to 
come round from Ireland to the Channel, where 
they would have been taken up by the fleet, in 
its direct way to the Straits. Instead of this, 
the Admiral was ordered to stand to the coast of 
Ireland, where he was detained till the 29th, to 
the evident ruin of the service. The conse¬ 
quences which followed from these unaccount¬ 
able delays, were—1st, That Admiral Darby lost 
the very probable chance of seeing the Spanish 
fleet before their return to Cadiz. 2ndly, That 
Mons. De la Motte Piquet was encouraged to 
‘slip out of Brest with the squadron that captured 
the St. Eustatia convoy, and enabled to return 
with his prizes in safety to Brest. 3rdly, That 
Mons. De Grasse sailed unmolested with the 
armaments for the East and West Indies. 

“ I. Admiral Darby sailed from Spithead the 
13th of March; the Spanish fleet did not put 
into Cadiz till the 27th of that month. 
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“ II. On Admiral Darby’s return from Gib¬ 
raltar, cruisers saw one or two of De la Motte 
Piquet’s ships returning to port. 

“ III. De Grasse sailed about the 20th of 
March, and crossed the course which Admiral 
Darby should have steered. 

“ Admiral Darby, on his arrival off Cape St. 
Vincent, found that the enemy’s fleet was in 
port, and that the Straits were open to him. 
He therefore proceeded to the relief of the gar¬ 
risons of Gibraltar and Minorca. Had there 
been the least wisdom or foresight in the Ad¬ 
miralty, they would have prepared for Darby’s 
being unopposed, and would have given him 
orders to dispatch a considerable force to the 
West Indies. To the neglect of this essential 
measure, which, a month before the time of Mr. 
Darby’s sailing, must have pressed upon them 
so importunately, as Mons. de Guichen was then 
known to have proceeded to the West Indies, we 
are to impute the ineffectual opposition made 
by Sir Samuel Hood to that officer’s entering 
Martinique, and giving so decided a superiority 
to the fleet of the enemy in those seas. Had 
Hood been enabled, by such a reinforcement, 
to defeat the French Admiral, when he fell in 
with him on his first appearance off Point Salines, 
(which, as it appears from his account, a few 
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ships would have enabled him to do,) the su¬ 
periority of the French navy, to which all the 
subsequent disasters in America are to be attri¬ 
buted, would have been timely destroyed. 

“ Upon Vice-Admiral Darby’s sailing, in 
March, for the relief of Gibraltar, Vice-Admiral 
Parker was commissioned to take upon him the 
command of the ships that remained in port. 
Everything at this time conspired to inculcate 
the necessity of hastening the refittal of those 
ships. The absence of Darby left the Channel 
open, and valuable convoys were daily expected. 
At the same time it was known that De la Motte 
Piquet was ready for sea at Brest, with six sail 
of the line and two frigates, destined for some 
secret service. With this force, he actually, on 
the 26th of April, fell in with the St. Eustatia 
convoy, off the coast of Ireland, captured twenty 
of the merchant ships, and returned safe with 
them to port, being so anxious to secure his 
prizes before Darby’s return, that he suffered 
Commodore Hotham, with six of the transports, 
to escape. 

“ It will appear from the state of the ships 
then remaining in port, that a squadron of at 
least eight sail of the line, and two fifties, might 
have been fitted out with the greatest facility, 
and sent to sea by the 1st of April:— 
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Ships. 

Guns. 


Victory . . 

. 100 

These ships were coppered, 

Princess Amelia 

. 80 

and might have gone to sea 

Sultan .... 

. 74 

ten days after Admiral Darby 

Buffalo . . . 

. 00 

had sailed from Spithead. 


Belleisle . 
Prolhec . 
Agamemnon . 
or 

Africa . . . 


G4 

04 

04 


64 


Just returned from the East 
Indies; manned, and only 
wanting stores and provisions. 

The two last had been com¬ 
missioned some time before 
the fleet, under Mr. Darby, 
sailed. The others had been 
in commission above a twelve¬ 
month, and might have been 
manned from the Rippon and 
the Asia, they lying in the 
l Downs. 


Berwick 


This ship might have been 
taken for a short cruise in the 
Channel during Mr. Darby’s 
absence, but she was sent, as 
Captain Stewart’s ship, to his 
l command at Leith. 


Portland .... 50 f At Portsmouth ; manned, 

Leander .... 50 ] and fit for service. 


“ Had this squadron been fitted and sent to 
sea by the time it might have been sent, instead 
of De la Motte Piquet’s capturing the St. Eus- 
tatia convoy, he might have been taken himself, 
and, with his ships, carried into our ports. Of 
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Vice-Admiral Parker’s abilities to effect that, or 
any other important service, the nation has had 
honourable proof. 

“ But it was not until after this disgraceful 
blow was struck, that the Admiralty thought o£ 
preparing the force of which they were possessed. 
Then, as is always their practice when any dis¬ 
astrous event attracts the attention of the public 
to that department, all was hurry, and an ap¬ 
pearance of dispatch. 

“ Admiral Parker, who, till then, had been per¬ 
mitted to stay in town on his own private affairs, 
was hurried down to Plymouth, to superintend 
the equipment. On the 20th of May, he sailed 
from that port, with four sail of the line, a fifty- 
gun ship, and a frigate, for St. Helen’s, where 
Darby also arrived on the 21st. Here Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Parker remained till the 1 st of June, when 
he sailed to the eastward. The object of his 
cruise was to protect the Northern and Baltic 
trade. The squadron under his command was 
by degrees increased to five sail of the line, one 
fifty, two forties, and three frigates. With these, 
as he was bringing in the trade, he fell in with a 
Dutch squadron, escorting a large convoy, on 
the Dogger bank. It appears by his public let¬ 
ters, that they were much superior in number to 
what he expected from the information conveyed 
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to him by the Admiralty. It is also pretty well 
understood that he had repeatedly complained to 
that Board of the bad state of the ships under 
his command; that he represented their inade¬ 
quacy to the exigencies of the service he was 
employed on, and begged for reinforcements. It 
is, further, pretty generally known, that either no 
attention was paid to his representations, or that 
the orders for reinforcing him were so long de¬ 
layed that they might as well have been withheld 
entirely. The Berwick, indeed, fortunately joined 
him the day before the action, but the Sampson 
and two frigates, which lay at Gunfleet, did not 
reach him till five days after. 

“ If his letters, with the answers, are pro¬ 
duced, it will appear that the Admiralty, instead 
of dispatching these ships to him immediately, 
and by a direct order to their Captains, sent 
powers to him, then on the coast of Norway, to 
order them to come to him. Were it not for this 
absurd and unaccountable delay, of sending first 
to him off the coast of Norway, and then making 
him send back again to the Gunfleet, they would 
have arrived several days before the action. It 
is also to be observed that the Vigilant had been 
lying in the Downs five weeks, well manned, 
and fit for service. Had he received these rein¬ 
forcements in time, he would have reduced the 
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power of Holland at one blow. To his own per¬ 
sonal exertions, and to the bravery of his officers, 
the nation is indebted for the return of the Dutch 
into port, instead of proceeding to the Baltic. 
By this, they might have l>een disappointed of 
naval stores, if the neutral bottoms had not so 
amply assisted them. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty has left nothing untried to silence the 
Vice-Admiral’s complaints, and to prevent these 
transactions from being made known to the public. 

“ In considering the transactions of the Chan¬ 
nel fleet, we shall find the same culpable neglect 
to guard against the junction of the French and 
Spanish fleets, that has been noticed in all the 
former campaign^. Not a single step was taken 
to prevent their junction, though the prepara¬ 
tions in Brest and Cadiz to effect it were publicly 
known, and the time of their sailing announced 
in all the foreign gazettes. It does not appear 
that the Admiralty had even a cruiser employed 
to watch them, or apprise Government of their 
motions. 

“ When Admiral Darby put to sea, in July, 
the object of his sailing was to escort Admi¬ 
ral Dighy, with three sail of the line, for North 
America. After he had accomplished this ser¬ 
vice, he remained cruising off Cape Finisterre, 
till he was informed by accident, not by any of 
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his own look-out ships, or by any of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s vessels, that the combined fleet was 
within him to the north-east, steering for the 
English Channel. 

“ From the conduct of the Admiralty, on this 
occasion, it will appear evident, either that they 
were totally ignorant of this junction of the 
enemy, and of their proceedings, or that they wil¬ 
fully deceived, as well, their own Commander-in- 
chief as the nation. 

“ On the 27th of August, Lord Shuldham, com¬ 
manding at Plymouth, wrote to acquaint the 
merchants of Bristol, that he had received infor¬ 
mation that the combined fleets of the enemy 
were seen in latitude 46° north, and longitude 
10° 10' west, steering north-east. Information 
was, at the same time, given to the public, that 
the Alert cutter, Captain Walker, had fallen in 
with them off Scilly, on the 21st. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, the Mayor of Bristol applies to 
the Admiralty. The answer he received from 
the Board was, ‘ that their Lordships have reason 
to conclude that the intelligence had not the least 
foundation ; that the reason of Admiral Darby’s 
return to Torbay was to take on board such re¬ 
freshments as the fleet was in want of, but that 
he would return to sea without loss of time, to 
cruise for the homeward-bound Jamaica and 
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Leeward Island fleets, the protection of which 
was one of the grand objects of his instructions.’ 
A few days proved that this intelligence, which 
the Secretary of the Admiralty is directed to con¬ 
tradict, was true in every part. The combined 
fleet rode in triumph through the Channel. The 
observation, therefore, that it is natural to make 
on this letter of Mr. Stephens’s to the Mayor of 
Bristol, is, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
audaciously and criminally attempted to betray 
the commerce of this country into a dangerous 
security, and fallaciously encouraged individuals 
to risk their property and throw it into the 
mouth of the enemy, in order for a moment to 
screen his own guilt in having taken no measures 
to obtain information of the motions of the 
enemy.” _ 

On the 18th of July, Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued. Ministers had been daily becoming 
more unpopular, and the recess did not tend to 
check the feelings of distrust and aversion with 
which they were regarded by the great body of 
the nation. Their opponents, in the meantime, 
were not idle. While “ Lord North was giving 
balls atBushy, and his Majesty settling a royal 
hunt at Basingstoke,”* the opponents of the ad- 

* Private letter from the Earl of Pembroke to the Marquess of 
Rockingham. 
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ministration were maturing their plan for dis¬ 
placing the ministers to whom they imputed 
the loss and the disgrace which had been 
brought upon the country. In these consulta¬ 
tions Keppel frequently shared. Towards the 
autumn, he was summoned to the sick-bed 
of his brother, General Keppel. On the 21st 
of October, he writes to Lady Albemarle — 
“ My situation at this moment it is unnecessary 
to describe to you. My poor brother is indeed 
very ill, and in a most critical state. I am 
inclined to hope he is somewhat better, though 
others about me have their doubts ; his pulse is 
moderate, but he has not the power of speech, 
except a syllable now and then. I think this 
night will determine much.” The General rallied 
for a time, but only to sink into the grave, from 
a lingering illness, on the 1st of March of the 
following year.* 

When Parliament re-assembled on the 27th of 
November, Admiral Keppel was again in his 


* At the time of his death, General Keppel was Colonel of the 
12th regiment of Dragoons. He was one of the most popular men 
of his day. One of the newspapers says of him—“ He is a man 
that troubles himself very little with public business, but is held in 
the highest estimation in his profession, for his general abilities as 
an officer, and a most rigid and exact attention to all the parts of 
military discipline. He gave a signal proof of fraternal attachment 
on the first intimation of the charge against his brother, by resign^ 
ng his staff, and all its concomitant dignities and emoluments." 
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place. Fox moved an amendment to the Ad¬ 
dress. In the course of his speech, he dropped 
an expression, complaining that the ablest naval 
officers were on shore. This was taken up with 
much violence by Lord Mulgrave, who severely 
attacked Fox for saying—“all the men of any 
naval eminence were on shore, and unemployed.” 
Fox called out from the opposite side of the 
House, “No, no; those were not my words.” 
But Lord Mulgrave persisted that they were. He 
also warmly defended Lord Sandwich, whose 
mismanagement of the navy had been animad¬ 
verted upon by Fox, and further declared, that 
the first fleet sent out under Keppel was superior 
to that of the enemy. 

Admiral Keppel answered Lord Mulgrave. 
“ He reprehended him for the vehement manner 
in which he had seized on a hasty expression of 
Mr. Fox, and thundered it out as an unjust asper¬ 
sion on many brave and gallant officers now 
fighting the battles of their country, and whom 
it would be base and disgraceful for any man to 
revile. There were officers in the service every 
way deserving the appointments which they held, 
and he knew the honourable gentleman to be 
incapable of insulting them ; but the noble Lord 
had ungenerously, and, in his opinion, uncan- 
didly, taken up an expression delivered in a 
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parenthesis, and to which he sincerely believed 
no gentleman in the House applied the meaning 
given to it by the noble Lord but himself. 

“ The noble Lord had said that the first fleet 
which Lord Sandwich had sent was superior to 
the enemy; he denied the fact—it was not true. 
It had been before this time advanced, and be¬ 
fore this time contradicted. At the time of his 
Court-martial, he had called on the Admiralty 
Board to produce the official list of the strength 
of the French fleet, which they refused to do. 
“Do it yet,” exclaimed Admiral Keppei with 
warmth—“ produce that list, and do not come 
here hazarding assertions which, when called 
upon, you will not avow, and dare not, because 
you cannot prove !” The noble Lord had said, 
that the parsimony of Admiral Lord Hawke was 
the cause of our present weakness. He denied 
that also. Lord Hawke was truly, as Mr. Fox 
had said, the father of the British navy, and he had 
left the English fleet in a flourishing condition— 
flourishing, for a time of peace; and if the present 
First Lord had done his duty, if he had faith¬ 
fully and diligently applied the immense grants 
of Parliament to the increase of our navy, or 
had even ably directed, employed, and applied 
the naval force which he really possessed, the 
misfortunes of this war would never have oc- 
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curred. The last was the severe charge he had 
to bring against the noble Lord—the misappli¬ 
cation of the force with which he was en¬ 
trusted ; and if the House would call for the 
papers which he would point out, he pledged 
himself to prove to their conviction what he had 
averred upon his knowledge to be true.” 

On the 5th of December, the House went 
into a committee of supply. Lord Lisburne 
moved for 10,000 marines for the year 1782. 
A discussion ensued on the subject of the navy. 

Mr. Hussey urged the necessity of having 
more landsmen on board ship, who, he said, 
might easily be trained to become able seamen. 

Keppel said, “ it was not an easy thing to make 
able seamen out of landsmen ; but it was a most 
advantageous thing to have them on board, for 
they came up slowly and gradually to be most 
serviceable hands. It undoubtedly required that 
men should go young into the service to become 
able seamen. As to splitting ships’ companies, 
and tearing from an officer the men in whom he 
had confidence, and who had confidence in him, 
and in one another, it was a thing that he would 
never do. He would as soon put his hand into 
the pocket of an officer, and rob him of his gold, 
as he would of the men he had bred up. This was 
the fault of the present Board. It was this that 
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had divided and distracted the navy, which had 
driven men into the service of foreign countries, 
and had dispirited those that remained. It was 
a thing which had never been practised in former 
days—in the days of that great and gallant man 
whom it was the fashion now to revile, but who 
was the father of the English navy, Lord Hawke. 
It had been said that in his administration our 
fleet was not so great as» it is now. He denied 
the fact; it was greater. He sat with him at the 
Board; he knew his conduct, both in his civil 
and military capacity. He had left behind him 
a name unrivalled in the maritime records of his 
country. There were, indeed, about twenty bad 
ships ; but it was a singular thing th|t of those 
appointed to parade before his Majesty,* the 
greater part were the ships of Lord Hawke. 
They remained stanch and true to their country, 
like the old English oak of which they were 
made. Lord Sandwich’s foreign fnen of war 
were not made for British service.” 

Keppei avowed “ that the Admiralty had not 
exerted themselves in procuring ships to be built. 

* The King had recently paid a visit to Admiral Hyde Parker’s 
fleet, on its return from a gallant but indecisive action with the 
Dutch fleet off the Dogger Bank. Parker was offered knighthood, 
but he indignantly declined it, and resigned his command in disgust. 
For the causes of Parker’s dissatisfaction see Keppel’s “ Statement 
of Facts,” from page 352 to 356 of this volume. 
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They had opportunities, and suffered them to es¬ 
cape. Perhaps it was not yet too late ; but they 
studied and practised the most incompetent and 
unadvised plan, and they had, by that means, 
suffered the British navy to decay; and he must 
assert, though he did it without despondency, 
that we had better lie down at once, than go on 
without a system. It was the most melancholy 
part of our situation, that the navy which we did 
possess was not directed to an object.” 

On the 20th of December, Sir Grey Cooper, 
one of the secretaries of the Treasury, moved 
an adjournment.. A debate ensued, in which 
Lord Sandwich’s conduct was animadverted 
upon for sending Admiral Kempenfelt with twelve 
ships to fight twenty. 

Keppel said, “ Admiral Kempenfelt was a 
favourite with the Admiralty, and undoubtedly 
he deserved to be so; but still they had not 
given him a sufficient force. Upon the expedi¬ 
tion from Brest to the West Indies depended 
the safety of our islands ; and all concerns of an 
inferior nature ought to give way to the most 
pressing. The safety of our islands ought to be 
the principal object of our care; we should, there¬ 
fore, have detached some of our force from the 
East to strengthen our commander before Brest, 
as the service he was upon was infinitely more 
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important than was that for which our force' in 
the Downs was stationed. The West Indies 
might have been preserved. He had said before, 
and was ready to repeat it, that if a proper use 
had been made of the force which we actually 
had, the Compte de Rochambeau would never 
have been able to land in America ; and conse¬ 
quently, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis would 
never have taken place. He would not say there 
was treachery, but there was neglect, and an 
evident want of naval skill in that Board. He, 
and he believed every man at all acquainted 
with the nature of a maritime war, held it to be 
indispensable, that where your force was inferior 
to that of your enemy, everything depended on 
the proper direction of it. It was no excuse to 
say, “ We sent so many ships here, and so 
many there,” enumerating a parcel of petty oc¬ 
casions. Lesser interests ought to sink before 
greater. Where the necessity pressed most, 
there the object should be most attended to, and 
the preference shewn. Admiral Kempenfelt’s 
was a great enterprise ; the object was more im¬ 
portant than almost any other that had been 
attempted. It was chiefly from a wise use of 
our force in Europe that we were to look for 
success. Had the French design been frustrated 
on the onset, Sir George Rodney might have 
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takfen his time in going to the West Indies. It 
would have been better to take some of our ships 
from the East, and send them to assist Mr. Kem- 
penfelt, than that his endeavours should have 
failed. The noble Lord (Mulgrave) had asserted 
that there had been more instances of brilliant con¬ 
duct in officers in this than in any preceding 
war. He would not then enter into a discussion 
of the assertion at large; it was enough for him 
to deny the fact. He further said, that if the 
inquiry was fairly proceeded upon, if all the ne¬ 
cessary papers that might be called for were 
granted, he would venture to say that no friend 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty would have 
reason to boast of the result.” 

On the re-assembling of Parliament, Mr. Fox 
moved for an inquiry, first, into that “ want of 
success which had attended our fleets during the 
war, more especially in the year 1781 and that 
“ there had been gross mismanagement in the 
administration of naval affairs during the year 
1781.” Keppel took a part in the debate. The 
proceedings are thus mentioned:— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN JERVIS. 

“ Feb. 8, 1782. 

“ Dear Jervis,—I am much fatigued from the 
lateness of the business of yesterday. The matter 
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may be summed up very shortly. The evidence, 
from papers of intelligence, orders, letters, &c., 
was sufficient to condemn a better character than 

the Earl of S-h’s. The proof against him was 

upon the table, in the face of his advocates. 
Lord Mulgrave, with a degree of self-sufficiency, 
was in front of S-h’s army, stating and mis¬ 

stating, but not giving very substantial good 

reasons in favour of Lord S-h’s measures. 

Lord Howe met the arguments of Lord Mulgrave, 
and opened more than he generally does. Lord 
North, I conceive, did not think well of the 
ground he was fighting upon, if I am to judge 
by the tenour and insufficiency of his arguments. 
Lord Mulgrave, having caught a little inaccuracy 
in Mr. Fox’s sea matters, obliged me to get up. 
The pain I was in made me shorter than T might 
otherwise have been, and yet I think I forgot 
very little of the matter of the year 1781. 
Perhaps 1 went a little out of the way, and might, 
in my own opinion, have stated a few facts 

stronger against Lord S-h, which I omitted. 

I expressed myself to the Committee, that I was 
speaking as a professional man, that I was risk¬ 
ing my opinion for the judgment of my profes¬ 
sion without doors, which was of more conse¬ 
quence to me than gaining votes upon the ques¬ 
tion within the House. Barre spoke pointedly, 
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daringly, and well. Everything was on our side 
but numbers ; and in that particular, consider¬ 
ing the ministry, management, and delaying the 
papers, we had enough, I believe, to stagger the 
First Lord:—for, 183; against, 205. The un¬ 
certainty of the day lost us many. A little better 
management on our side, and less assiduity on 
theirs, we should have carried our question clear. 
Mr. Fox finished by saying, the committee had 
heard most distinctly the matter described and 
explained by two of the most experienced officers ; 
and till others, high in rank in the profession, 
met their arguments, and contradicted their as¬ 
sertions, the Committee must all be of one opi¬ 
nion. He trusted, however, he should not hear 
them contradict the officers they had heard, 
because he was sure they could not. 

“ When I began this letter, I was only half 
fatigued, but when the post bell last night called 
for it, I was too unwell, and in too much pain, to 
finish it. I am now better, but yet in great pain. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ A. Keppel.” 

In the debates, we occasionally find Keppel 
taking part. In his last recorded speech in the 
House of Commons, reference is made to his 
early protege, Adam Duncan. The Lord Advo- 
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catc had said that “ Captain Duncan, in the 
course of conversation, had declared that had 
Rodney been sent out to reinforce Admiral 
Kempcnfelt, it would have been highly impolitic, 
as his ships might have been crippled, and the 
object of his voyage rendered useless.” 

Keppel rose, in some warmth, “ to answer 
an aspersion which seemed to be thrown out 
by the learned Lord, with respect to the opi¬ 
nion of Captain Duncan. Captain Duncan was 
a man of too much honour to speak a double 
tale, therefore he was confident the learned Lord 
must have misunderstood Captain Duncan, which 
was easily to be done, the learned Lord being 
ignorant of the profession. Captain Duncan had, 
in conversation with him, declared the reverse 
of what the learned Lord had asserted. There 
was not, he believed, a captain in the squadron 
of Sir George Rodney, who did not think he 
ought to have been sent out to join Admiral 
Kempcnfelt. It had been declared by those in 
office, that the whole of the force of this country 
had been exerted properly; he denied the fact, 
for at the time of Admiral Kempenfelt’s sailing, 
there were more than ten ships lying idle, which 
might have been with him ; and it was a paltry 
excuse to say they were not ready; it was the 
duty of the Admiralty always to have ships 
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ready (but more particularly when they have 
such long notice as appeared in the present case) 
to put to sea on an emergency. With respect to 
the protection which ought to have been given 
to the Eustatia convoy, it would certainly have 
been an easy matter to fall in with them, for 
Sir George Rodney writes expressly home, that 
they are to he met with in latitude 49" 30'; and 
what does the Admiralty do in consequence of 
this information ? After the fleet is captured, 
they send a frigate to cruise in 48° 30', by which 
means, had they been where Sir George Rodney 
mentioned, the frigate, in all probability, would 
have missed them.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE “ROCKINGHAM ADMINISTRATION ” — THE 
“COALITION ADMINISTRATION DEATH AND 
CHARACTER OF LORD KEPPEL. 


Lord North resigns—Iveppel’s Letter to Lord Rockingham—The 
“ Rockingham Administration"—Keppel a member of the new 
cabinet—First Lord of the Admiralty—Is created a Viscount— 
Moves the thanks of the House of Lords to Rodney—Remarks 
on nnuAKiNO the uni;— On Rodney’s peerage—Letters: Lord 
Keppel to Lord Rockingham, Mr. Fox, and Sir John Jervis— 
Death of Lord Rockingham—Keppel continues in office— 
Horace Walpole and Lord Holland’s observations thereon— 
Keppel resigns — He returns to the Admiralty—Breaking up 
of the " Coalition Administration”—Anecdote of Keppel—11 is 
death—and Character. 


1782 to 1786. 

On the 20th of March, on Lord Surrey’s rising 
to propose an address to the King, to urge upon 
his Majesty a change in the Government, Lord 
North announced that “his Majesty’s Ministers 
were no more.” After this declaration, “ the 
King,” says Nicholls, “ sent Lord Thurlow, the 
Chancellor, to the Marquess of Rockingham, to 
request his assistance in forming an adrninistra- 

b is 2 
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tion.” Lord Rockingham, who had not forgotten 
his treatment in the summer of 1780, nor the 
advice suggested by Keppel, replied, “ that he 
was very willing to serve his Majesty, but re¬ 
quested the honour of being admitted to a pri¬ 
vate audience before any administration should 
be arranged.” The answer does not seem to 
have pleased the King, for he instantly sent for 
Lord Shelburne, and offered him the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury. Lord Shelburne declined, 
and at the same time declared, “ that in his 
judgment, no one could at present fill that situa¬ 
tion except Lord Rockingham.”* 

That Lord Rockingham was looked upon as 
the future Premier, will appear from the follow¬ 
ing letter from Keppel, written on the day that 
Lord North declared the Ministry to be at an end, 
and before he could have known that any over¬ 
ture had been made to Lord Rockingham :— 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Wednesday evening, March 20, 1782. 

“ Dear Lord Rockingham, —I do not trouble 
you with my company, because I am not so free 
from pain as I was in the morning, and con¬ 
cluding that you have long before this been ac- 


* Tomline’s Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 64. 
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quainted with what passed in the House of 
Commons this day. But as I shall not be 
able to be with you to-morrow until late in 
the evening, being obliged to be at Kingston 
at the Assizes, occasions my troubling you with 
this. It is only to repeat to your Lordship 
what I expressed on a former occasion—that I 
hoped no one thing, in which you may have me 
in consideration, may stand at all in the way of 
youf arrangements. I am aware of the difficult 
task attending the management of the Admiralty; 
I think it is a situation not to be envied, in the 
crippled state Lord Sandwich will leave the navy 
in. I cannot mean by that to be understood that 
I am not cheerfully at your disposal. I am not 
likely to see your Lordship before to-morrow 
evening ; and as it is possible you may have to 
converse upon naval matters, as well as others, 
before I see you, I venture to observe, that if 
flag-officers are at all your topic, that the chief 
of them for first service are, Sir Robert Harland, 
Lord Howe, Barrington,Campbell, Pigot, Parker. 
Some of this number will undoubtedly be consi¬ 
dered as projier assistants at the Admiralty, who¬ 
ever may be placed at the head of that Board. 

I will not now tire your thoughts with more; 
you know my readiness to join with you in any 
business ever so hazardous. My wishes, upon 
the whole, you are not unacquainted with, and 
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my chief desire, and principal wish, is, that you 
may not suffer yourself to be any ways embar¬ 
rassed upon my account, and that you will be¬ 
lieve me, 

“ Ever most faithfully, &c. 

“ A. Keppel.” 

The following list, furnished by Keppel to Lord 
Rockingham, has no date. It comprises the 
names of many who would not serve under the 
former Administration :— 

SKA OFFICERS THAT ARE NOW ON SHORE, TO BE CALLED 
UPON FOR SERVICE. 

Admiral Keppel—will lie ready to be as useful as in Ids 
power, in any situation. 

Vice-Admiral Montague, | to be made immediately 

Vice-Admiral Harland, > Admirals at the main 

Vice-Admiral Lord Ilowe, J topmast-head. 
Vice-Admiral Pigot. 

Vice-Admiral Byron. 

Barrington—should be immediately employed, and thanked 
for his services at St. Lucie. 

Vice-Admiral Campbell 1 

Vice-Admiral Parker, >- to be immediately employed. 
Vice-Admiral Edwards, } 

OF ADMIRALS EMPLOYED. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Lockhart Ross—to have the com¬ 
mand in chief on the coast of Scotland. 

Vice-Admiral Kempenfelt—to continue in service. 

CAPTAINS NOT SERVING AT PRESENT. 

Sir John Lindsay, 

Allen, 

Faulkner. 

Levison, 


^-to be noticed. 
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Although the King could not prevail upon 
Lord Shelburne to accept his offer, “ he arranged 
the Administration with him, and then sent him 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, to inform him of 
the names of the gentlemen who were to form 
the cabinet, and of the different offices which 
they were to fill.” 

“ No man,” says Nieholls, from whom the 
above extract is taken, “was at that time more 
confidential with the Marquis of Rockingham 
than Admiral Keppel, who told me that Lord 
Rockingham himself was very averse to accept 
the office offered him ; that the noble Lord 
thought that the King had manifested such per¬ 
sonal dislike to him, byrefusing him an audience, 
and arranging the Administration with Lord Shel¬ 
burne, that, in his own opinion, he was not a fit 
person to be in the King’s service.”* 

Nor would this reluctance to take office have 
been overcome, but for the earnest solicitations of 
Fox, Burke, and the Duke of Richmond. Even 
after he had signified his acceptance of the post 
of First Lord of the Treasury, the King, as if 
the more strongly to mark his dislike, allowed 
three entire days to elapse before he would see 
his new Minister. 

The Cabinet was at length formed. The Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham became the First Lord of 

* Nicholl’s Recollections and Reflections on the Reign of 
George the Third, p. 44. 
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the Treasury; Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, 
Secretaries of State; Lord John Cavendish, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Privy Seal; Lord Camden, President of the 
Council; Duke of Richmond, Master-General of 
the Ordnance; General Conway, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces ; Dunning, (created Lord 
Ashburton,) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter ; Lord Thurlow continued as Chancellor; and 
Admiral Keppel, (shortly afterwards created a 
Viscount,) held the post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Some time prior to this arrangement, Nicholls 
says he had very confidential intercourse with 
several leaders of the Rockingham party, and 
availed himself of the circumstance to urge the 
great advantage that would be derived from a 
sincere union between the Rockingham and Shel¬ 
burne Whigs. “ When I talked on this subject 
with Admiral Keppel,” continues Nicholls, “ the 
answer he made me was this : ‘ I see the advan¬ 
tage of the union as much as you can do; for 
myself, I stand well with both parties, and am 
deeply interested that such a union should take 
place ; but the Earl of Shelburne has that degree 
of ill-will to Mr. Burke, that no union ever can 
take place between the parties.’ ”* This opinion 
was too soon to be verified. The Administration, 


* Nicholl’s Recollections, p. 40. 
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consisting of five Rockingham and five Shelburne 
Whigs, with a Tory Lord Chancellor, was, in¬ 
deed, a union only in name. Their interests and 
their ideas were completely at variance ; and even 
from the first formation of the Government, 
jarrings and jealousies occurred. 

On the subject of his peerage, Keppel thus 
writes to Lord Rockingham :— 

*■ London, 2nd April, 1782. 

“ My dear Marquis, —I am fatigued to a 
degree, and am going to bed, well contented as 
to my private considerations, and much obliged 
to you. I cannot help thinking that I ought to 
be well satisfied with the king’s behaviour 
throughout this business. I need not doubt your 
goodness in finishing it in the properest manner, 
without any stipulation as to the degree of 
peerage, or precedency of the gentlemen of the 
law,* in case I am called to the House as a 
Baron. They have kissed hands before, and the 
contention might breed unpleasant disputes, 
which are not necessary in our present situation. 
Your Lordship’s declaring it at St. James’s, after 
the levee, will do no harm, as by that time the 
business will be over at Epsom. 

“ I wish I could express to you my contempt 

* Dunning, created Lord Ashburton; and Norton, Lord Grantly. 
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at the appearances of the strength of the naval 
force, as it is left me by the late Admiralty.* 
But to complain is a want of spirit, that I shall 
not too much encourage. Yet the unpleasant 
situation of the country must employ the chief 
of my thoughts. Good rest to your Lordship ; 
and believe me ever 

“ Most truly yours, 

“ A. Keppel. 

“ P.S.—I am so sleepy, I scarce know what 
I have wrote; and iny letter is so full of blots 
that I am almost ashamed to send it.” 

On the 8th of April, Keppel was promoted to 
the rank of Admiral of the White ; and on the 
29th of the same month was created Viscount 
Keppel and Baron Elden, which second title he 
derived from his seat in Suffolk. 

Lord Keppel’s appointment infused a new 
spirit into the navy ; and several distinguished 
officers, whom the misconduct of the late Mi¬ 
nistry had long excluded from employment, were 
now restored to the service. Lord Howe, pro- 

* A few months later, in a letter to General Fitzpatrick, Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland, Keppel writes, “ our real distress for stout men, 
and seamen amongst them, to equip seven or eight ships of the 
line, is really very great. You will easily suppose my anxiety to 
shew to the world the exertions that have been made.”—Lord 
Holland’s MSS. 
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moted to the rank of Admiral of the Blue, and 
created a British peer, was appointed to the chief 
command of a powerful fleet. To Admiral the 
Hon. Samuel Barrington was given the command 
of a squadron, with which he was ordered to 
intercept a French convoy bound to the East 
Indies. Sir Robert Harland was promoted to 
be Admiral of the Blue, and became a Lord of 
the Admiralty. Admiral Sir Hyde Parker had 
assigned to him the chief command in the East 
Indies and Admiral Pigot, who had been ap¬ 
pointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and promoted 
to the rank of Admiral of the Blue, was sent to 
the West Indies, to supersede Sir George Rod¬ 
ney, who was considered to have acted harshly 
in the capture of St. Eustatia, by confiscating 
the property of its inhabitants. 

Pigot was dispatched on the 1st of May, and 
could scarcely have sailed when the news of 
Rodney’s famous victory over the Count de 
Grasse arrived in England. Keppel, who at once 
perceived the impropriety of recalling Rodney at 
such a moment, sent an express to stop his sail¬ 
ing, but it was too late; a fast-sailing cutter 
was then dispatched, but was also unsuccessful 
in overtaking him. 

* He sailed on the 13th of October; but, after passing the Cape 
of Good Hope, was never again heard of. 
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It remains a matter of doubt what share, if 
any, Keppel had in the recall of one with whom 
from his earliest years he had been on terms of 
intimacy. The biographer of Rodney says— 
“ There is reason to believe that Lord Keppel, 
who succeeded Lord Sandwich in the Admiralty, 
was strongly opposed to the recall of his friend 
Sir George Rodney, and remonstrated, in warm 
terms, against the measure, threatening, if it 
were persisted in, to resign his new appointment, 
from which he was solely withheld by the fear 
of giving umbrage in a certain high quarter.”* 
Keppel himself, in a letter to Captain Jervis,f 
alludes to Rodney’s recall as if it had been the act 
of the Government. Be this as it may, Rodney 
certainly harboured no ill-will against Keppel. 
At the dinner given to him by the city of London, 
immediately on his return to England, one of 
the earliest toasts he proposed was “ the health 
of his friend, Admiral Lord Keppel.” 

Keppel’s first speech in the House of Lords 
was to move a vote of thanks to Rodney. “ There 
was,’’said he, ‘‘little necessity for him to saymuch 
in excuse for not sooner bringing the matter for- 
ward which he should have the honour to pro¬ 
pose, because the House, their Lordships well 

* Mundy’s Life of Rodney, vol. ii. p. 331. 
t This letter was kindly shewn to the writer by Mr. Tucker. 
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knew, had not sat since the news arrived of one 
of the most important victories that the annals 
of this country had ever been distinguished by. 
The conduct of Sir George Rodney, in the late 
action in the West Indies, in point of attention, 
ability, and bravery, he declared, as a professional 
man, had not only been uncommonly brilliant, 
but was likely to prove of the most solid advan¬ 
tage to us. The noble Earl who would have 
been the more proper person to announce that 
business to the House, was too unwell to attend ; 
but he had his full authority to declare, that, in 
his opinion, too much praise and too high a re¬ 
ward, could not be bestowed on Sir George 
Brydges Rodney. Considered fully, the beha¬ 
viour of the Admiral all through the business 
deserved equally the admiration and gratitude of 
every man in the kingdom ; the care and atten¬ 
tion with which he watched the French fleet while 
in port, the activity and spirit with which he 
pursued them, the instant they left the harbour, 
and the good conduct, attention, and valour, 
which he exhibited in a battle, fought not for one 
day only, but which, from beginning to end, 
took up several days, and was at last crowned 
with the most glorious success, altogether raised 
his character to a degree of exaltation and emi¬ 
nence that few of the bravest officers employed 
by his Majesty had ever reached. There might 
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have been advantages derived from fortune in the 
event of the action, but abstracted from every 
consideration of that kind, Sir George Rodney 
had behaved so judiciously and so gallantly, that 
he merited much stronger eulogiums than he 
had it in his power to make. No officer, how¬ 
ever brave, could, force such an opportunity as 
Sir George Rodney had experienced of proving 
his ability. It depended entirely on the mutual 
desire of the commanders of both fleets to fight 
fairly, and to put the strength of one squadron 
against the strength of the other, so as to leave 
the issue of the day to the trial of skill and of 
conduct in the commanders, and the trial of 
firmness and bravery in the seamen. Such had 
been the manner in which the British and French 
fleets had meet; and Sir George Rodney, greatly 
to his own honour and his country’s advantage, 
had proved himself and his seamen greatly and 
gloriously superior to the enemy in point of 
conduct, intrepidity, and sjflrit.” He then pro¬ 
posed three resolutions : the first, for “ thanking 
the Commander-in-chief; the second, for thank¬ 
ing Sir Samuel Hood, Admiral Drake, Commo¬ 
dore Affleck, Sir Charles Douglas, and the rest 
of the captains and officers of the fleet; and the 
third, for approving the conduct of the seamen, 
marines, and troops, on board the fleet.” 

The action here alluded to was that in which 
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the manoeuvre of “ breaking the line ” was put 
into practice for the first time. Since Keppel’s 
affair in 1778, no less than eight general engage¬ 
ments* had been conducted upon the only mode 
of attack then known, and one and all had been 
attended with the same indecisive results. Of 
this number, three had been fought by Rodney 
himself, and that, too, after Clerk’s most im¬ 
portant system bad been submitted to, and fully 
approved of, by that Admiral. Lord Keppel 
seems to have been aware that Sir George Rod¬ 
ney had not adopted the established mode of 
warfare, but, unable to account for the success 
which attended this deviation, he attributed to 
accident what was the effect of design. Hence 
his expression, that “There might have been 
advantages derived from fortune in the event of 
the action.” 

Lord Keppel’s unconsciousness of the mode in 
which the victory was achieved, is further shewn 
by the declaration, that “No officer, however 


Admiral Byron, off Grenada, July 6, 1779. 

C April 17, 1780. 

Admiral Rodney, off Martinieo, 3 May 15,1780. 

( May 19,1780. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, off the Chesapeak, March 10, 1781. 
Admiral Hood, off'Bort Royal, April 20, 1781. 

Admiral Barker, off the Hunger Bank, August 5,1781. 
Admiral Graves, off' the Chesapeak, Sept. 5, 1781. 
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brave, could force such an opportunityand in 
the assumption that it was “ the mutual desire 
of both fleets to pit the strength of one squa¬ 
dron against the strength of the other.”* 

Had either Lord Keppel, or those whom he 
addressed, been acquainted with the true causes 
of the victory of the 12th of April, they would 
have known that it was “ in the power of an 
officer to force such an opportunityand that 
whatever might have been the desire of the 
French Admiral, he had no option of avoid¬ 
ing a general engagement, but by the sacrifice 
of a considerable portion of his fleet without a 
struggle 

If the manoeuvre of cutting the line in twain 
had been known at this period, Lord Keppel 
would have scarcely risked his professional repu¬ 
tation by the observations he made, and if he 
had, his political enemies would not have failed 
to turn the admission to his discredit as an 
officer. 

This circumstance is an answer to those who 
would draw invidious comparisons between the 
professional merit of Keppeland Rodney, and such 


* “ Breaking the line” appears to combine the same principle as 
that involved in the discovery of Epaminondas, in military tactics, 
by which an equal or an inferior line of infantry could compel an 
enemy to engage. 
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other Admirals, as, after the 12th of April, 1782, 
had the advantage of fighting under an improved 
system of tactics.* 

A short time afterwards, it was proposed to 
bestow a pension of 2000/. a-year upon Sir 
George Rodney for his own life and the lives of 
his two sons. On this occasion, Keppel again 
spoke in very warm terms of Sir George Rodney’s 
conduct. “ He was sensible,” he said, “ that it 
would be unnecessary for him to take up any of 
their Lordship’s time in stating either the merit 
or the gallantry of his successes, as a ground for 
a motion which he proposed for an address to 
the King, approving of the grant. Lord Sand¬ 
wich, in reply, said, that a report had gone 
abroad, that Sir George Rodney was to be 
made a peer. If such were the case, his Majesty 
surely would be advised to place him above the 
rank of a Baron. Were he in a situation to counsel 
the Crown, he should advise the creating him an 
Earl or a Viscount, at least. Lord Sandwich had 
previously, in a private letter to Rodney,f called 
his attention to what he intended saying on this 

* On the 23rd of March, 1842, Sir James Graham said, in the 
House of Commons, that when “ Keppel claimed the merit of 
Lord Howe’s victory for his own administration, Lord North re¬ 
plied —‘ It is true yon have triumphed; hut you have triumphed 
with Philip’s troops.'” It was evidently not to Howe, hut to 
Rodney,.that Sir James intended to allude. That Admiral, how¬ 
ever, was more indebted for his victory to Mr. Clerk, the author of 
“ Naval Tactics,” than to either Sandwich or Keppel. 

t Mundy’s Life of Rodney, vol. ii. p. 306’. 
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occasion ; hence it would appear that he wished 
to produce an impression on Rodney’s mind, that 
a higher title would have been awarded him, if 
he had been in Keppel’s situation. That Keppel 
did endeavour to procure for Rodney a grade 
superior to that of Baron, is shewn by the fol¬ 
lowing letter:— 

LORD KEPPEI. TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ May 29, 1782. 

“ Dear Lord Rockingham, —I could scarcely 
get a fair occasion to bring in the promotion of 
Sir George Rodney to a peerage, except by say¬ 
ing that Lord Sandwich had reproached Govern¬ 
ment with affront and neglect of Sir George, in 
not advising the Crown to create him a peer, 
with two thousand a year, to enable him, after 
his great services, to live with ease and honour. 
His Majesty’s answer did not tend to agree with 
Lord Sandwich : be said he believed Sir George 
would be happy enough with the peerage as it 
was. It really looked to me as if he had an aver¬ 
sion to granting the advanced rank of Viscount. 
I ventured to go i\o further, only in saying that 
my Viscount rank would have been much at Sir 
George Rodney’s service. His Majesty said I 
was very correct; and so that matter ended. 
You must talk your difficulties over ; and Pal- 
liser’s situation must be decided upon, or he 
must for ever remain. His removal cannot, 
ought not, to depend upon me; but it is really 
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impossible I should do business with the present 
Governor of the Hospital, and therefore I must 
entreat that it is either determined he shall be 
removed, or that he shall not. I wont trouble 
your Lordship further. Lord Shelburne is in 
town. J am, sincerely, &c. “ Keppel.” 

Any steps that might have been taken relative 
to the removal of Sir Hugh Palliser were put an 
end to by the unexpected death of Lord Rock¬ 
ingham. 

LORD KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN JERVIS. 

“ Admiralty Office, May 1st, 1782. 

“ My dear Sir, —You may be sure I shall at 
all times be happy when I am able to comply 
with any desire of yours; but, in truth, your 
request relative to dispensing with your young 
officer’s time, I cannot, even for such a friend as 
yourself, break the rule. At the beginning of 
the war, I was an advocate for the shorter time 
of service ; but so many young men are now 
come forward by a regular servitude, that to 
break through the regulation at this period would 
be injurious to them. Your young man shall 
be commissioned the moment after he has served 
his time. 

“ I have so much at this moment to do, that 
I can say little else at present than that I am 
“ Most truly yours, 


c c 2 


Keppel.” 
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On the 19th of April, Captain Jervis fought 
a gallant action with the Pdgase, a French ship 
of seventy-four guns and seven hundred men. 
He came up with her at one o’clock at night, and 
after a close engagement of three quarters of an 
hour, compelled her to strike. He himself was 
wounded.* Admiral Barrington, to whose squa¬ 
dron he belonged, in giving an account of this 
action, says:—“My pen is not equal to the 
praise that is due to the good conduct, bravery, 
and discipline of Captain Jervis.” Keppel was 
highly gratified with his friend’s gallantry, wrote 
him a warm letter of thanks for his conduct, 
and, soon after, procured him the red ribbon, an 
honour which he, Lord Keppel, conceived to be 
very inferior to his merits. 


LORD KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN JERVIS. 

“ May 6th, 178-2. 

“ I wrote immediately on receiving your 
letter to the Surveyor of the Navy, upon the 
subject of the scroll and small figure-head for 
the Foudroyant; and I have seen the surveyor 
this morning, who is much disposed to follow 
the requests of one so reasonable as he always 


* From letters the writer has seen, he believes that Jervis’s 
wound, on this occasion, was in the eye. 
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finds you ; and therefore I suppose he will accom¬ 
modate you to the utmost. 

“ I very truly hope that you continue getting 
sleep; it must be refreshing, whilst it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to your comfort. You are the 
best judge how able your surgeon is to the care 
of your wound, and whether your being in town 
for better advice may not be desirable. I wish 
you to consider this with your friends about you. 
I must hope to see you when your wound is well 
enough for me to attend you to St. James’s. 
You may be sure I shall keep you as short a 
time as suits your convenience. I do assure you 
that there are many ladies, and handsome ones, 
who interest themselves greatly in your welfare ; 
and they expect to have a sight of you when 
you will allow of it. 

“ Our friend Barrington I have made much 
pleased with the appointing of his first officer 
to a command ; and I think he must find him¬ 
self happy, and at his ease, since Lord Howe’s 
being with the squadron. Our honest friend 
has been indeed lucky in the success you have so 
greatly contributed to render brilliant.* 

“ I am not without further hopes of favour- 

* Admiral Barrington had just succeeded in capturing two 
men of war and eleven transports and store-ships, out of a convoy 
of eighteen, bound to the East Indies. The Pegase, taken by 
the Foudroyant, Captain Jervis, was one of the convoy. 
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able events, but a little patience is necessary. 
The accounts from the other side of the water 
encourage a belief that Sir George Rodney has 
had some success against the French convoy that 
sailed for Brest, in February last, for Martinique. 
We have no office letters that yet can justify 
our saying we believe the accounts, though the 
dates will agree well enough. 

“ I am, very sincerely, ever most truly, &c. 

“ Keppel.” 


LORD KEPPEL TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 

“ Dear Mr. Fox, —I have directed copies to be 
made of the instructions sent to the officers in the 
East and West Indies; and in the strict observance 
of them, Admiral Pigot will of course be dispatch¬ 
ing many of the ships of his fleet to Europe. 
If the French keep ships of the line in the West 
Indies, our Admiral will, of course, do the same ; 
otherwise, should the French send the whole of 
the line of battle ships to Europe, no ships of 
the line will be left on our part, nor other force 
than what has ever been usual in times of peace. 
The force in the East Indies, by the latest in¬ 
structions, was to be reduced to five ships of two 
decks; I hope, however, that the East India 
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Company may be satisfied with one ship of the 
line and a frigate or two. I don’t find that the 
French ships at Toulon are yet disarming. If 
they, are not, it may be proper to have some 
watch upon them. The orders for putting the 
French King’s officer in possession of the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miguelon, and what relates to 
the French fishing at Newfoundland, conform¬ 
able to the preliminary articles of the peace, 
have been dispatched to Portsmouth, and the 
frigates will sail as soon as the wind permits, as 
will the other frigate from Plymouth, for the 
West Indies, with the permission, on the part of 
France, to the English ships entering and landing 
the produce of the islands, that are by the pre¬ 
liminaries surrendered back to the English. 

“ I am, dear sir, &c. 

“ Keppel.” 


LORD KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN JERVIS. 

“ May 24th, 178*2. 

“ Dear Captain Jervis, — I have many 
worthy friends who interest themselves for Mr. 
Jackson’s continuance in his situation at the 
Admiralty; but, to my way of judging, I cannot 
comply. The question itself of his retiring, I did 
not take up without considering it well over, un- 
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prejudiced, and indeed unadvised; and I felt it 
necessary for conducting the business of the 
Admiralty in my charge. Mr. Jackson, I hope, 
does not consider his removement as personal, 
or to the prejudice of his character as a man of 
honour and probity. I declare against convey¬ 
ing such an idea to the world ; however, I find 
the time pressing to put a conclusion to the busi¬ 
ness- I have read over more than once the 
statement and different settlements to and with 
some of his predecessors. I cannot reason upon 
money transactions in such a business. I should 
be ashamed to be a party to anything that can 
have the appearance of a bargain; I don’t, there¬ 
fore, find myself able, with consistency, to say 
more than my intention to order 400/. per an¬ 
num, and the 80/. or 100/. a-year in addition, 
to defray the taxes, to hold till he is otherwise 
provided for. I hope this matter will here close, 
and that you will excuse the trouble you have 
had in it. 

“ Sincerely yours, &c., 

“ Keppkl.” 

LORD KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ May 24th, 1782. 

“Dear Lord Rockingham, — I trust you 
know that you can have no serious wish that 
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does not immediately become an object to me to 
join you in ; and therefore, when your inclina¬ 
tion is determined to hope for Sir Harry Feather- 
ston’s request, I shall of Course drop my own 
claims, if, as First Lord of the Admiralty, I had 
any one to recommend. I feel awkward with¬ 
out a sea officer in Parliament. After saying this, 
it ends, and you have but to answer Sir Harry 
Featherston as you like. But I protest I do 
not know how to reply to Sir John Carter’s 
letter, in any other way—if at all—than nearly 
in the words upon the paper enclosed. 

“ I hope you are none the worse for your 
sitting last night. 

“ I am, dear Marquis, 

“ Ever sincerely yours, 

“ Keppel. 

“ P.S.—Pray let me hear from you, and send 
the paper back altered as you may fancy.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Admiralty Office, May -2Cth, 1782. 

“Dear Marquis, — I have no doubt of the 
propriety of raising Commodore Affleck to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral; but whilst I should be 
doing what I like in that measure, some difficulty 
and trouble would arise to myself; such as either 
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promoting Tom Taylor,* or leaving him out. 
To mark him in the favourable promotion of two 
or three would, I fear, be odious ; the making 
him in a large number, less censurable; leaving 
him out altogether, rather ungrateful for past 
services to us when in opposition. 

“ I rejoice with you on the further success of 
the fleet in the West Indies, and I am sure Lady 
Rockingham will not be displeased at what has 
rejoiced me much—that our little witness and 
midshipman is the very Captain Courteneyf 
who brings Sir G. Rodney’s second despatches. I 
can hardly describe to you my feelings at finding 
him alive after supposing him drowned. 

“ Sir H. Featherston was at Greenwich to 
see me yesterday, but I was too ill to see 
anybody not upon public business. Mr. Brett 
would inform him that 1 had wrote to Sir 
Samuel Hood’s son (who wished to propose 


* Captain Taylor was, at Keppel’s request, appointed a Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Anson, when he commanded that ship in 1747. 

f Courteney was a midshipman on hoard the Fox in Keppel’s 
action. On the trial he proved the time and delivery of Keppel's 
message to Sir Hugh Palliser. His youthful appearance induced 
the President to inquire his age before he allowed him to be sworn. 
He was then sixteen years old, and had had charge of a prize, 
which he had safely brought into port. Rodney, in a letter to 
Lady Rodney, says, “ I write by Mr. Courteney, who was my 
first lieutenant in the day of battle, and nephew to my friends. 
Lord Bute and Mr. M’Kenzie. Pray be civil to him ; he is a very 
fine young man.”—Mundy’s Life of Rodney, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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his father) that it was settled to support Sir 
H. Featherston. 

“Iam much better to-day, though far from 
well. 

“ Sincerely, ever yours, 

“ Keppel.” 


LORD KEPPEL TO CAPTAIN SIR JOHN JERVIS, K.B. 

“ Admiralty, June 20th, 1782. 

“ Dear Sir John, —Though I do not answer 
your letters, your hints are taken down, and 
time must produce the intent of them. 

“ I hope this dry weather will hasten the 
recovery of your people. I conclude George 
Berkeley* communicates my letters to you on 
the subject of Pegase. I wish much to give her 
to him. I think he fancies her, so that he would 
labour to do her justice; and, perhaps, her 
temper may require great attention. My ap¬ 
prehensions are, that I should, by appointing 
Berkeley to her, bring all the old officers upon 
me, yet, if he can bring two or three hundred 
seamen to her, I should have an answer which 

* Captain the Honourable George Berkeley, second son of the 
Earl of Berkeley, and a nephew of Lord Keppel, was a Lieutenant 
of the Victory in the action on the 27th of July. The Admiral, 
as appears from the foregoing letter, was sincerely attached to 
him, and gave him the command of the Pegase. He died an 
Admiral and G.C.B. in 1818. 
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the public would accept of. Does my friend 
George deceive himself or not when he talks 
upon the subject of men ? Two hundred and 
fifty good fellows, with his own petty officers 
from the Recovery, and twenty of her men, 
would be such a beginning that he would soon 
have her at sea. I own T have my fears that 
George cannot get men, however his friends may 
labour for him. 

“ 1 beg my compliments to all friends, and am, 
“ Dear Jervis, 

“Very sincerely, &c., 

“ Keppel.” 


LORD KEPPEL TO LORD ROCKINGHAM. 

“ Admiralty, June 17, 1782. 

“ My dear Marquis,— As I am a stranger to 
any intentions of Sir Charles Frederick’s vacating 
his seat at Queensborough, I can have but little 
to observe relative to his successor, but have no 
doubt, that with the assistance and interest of 
Rear-Admiral Evans, I am strong enough to 
carry Sir Robert Harland through, against any 
distinct interest, even that of the Ordnance, 
though they should continue trying their ground 
as I understand they have for some time. 

“The Admiralty have done nothing yet re- 
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garding the appointment and displacing Mr. 
Jackson, the receiver of the droits of the Admi¬ 
ralty, which the Treasury are possibly expecting 
us to do. A fresh letter from your Board may 
serve to stimulate ours. 

“Iam yet without ability to serve Mr. Rogers, 
and I have others, both as to abilities and calls 
upon me, that I must help when I can, but it has 
so happened that I have had no means to serve 
one friend attached to me since being in Govern¬ 
ment. Has the office of Paymaster of Marines 
been considered ? The gift is in the Admiralty, 
and the post at present in the hands of no friend 
of mine, or of the present Government, though 
he would vote with any Government to keep his 
place. 

“ I don’t intend troubling you with the friends 
I have hinted at, one excepted, who was my best 
friend at Windsor, Mr. John Chesshyre, father of 
four handsome girls, and though not starving, 
yet in much need of help. He is well known, 
and is au honest man. A small assistance to 
him would be very pleasant to me. I know 
your difficulties, which makes me very reluctant 
in disturbing you upon matters of this sort. 

“ I hope you are well. The weather is warm, 
perhaps too much so for Lady Rockingham. I 
beg my respects to her. Pray let me know if 
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you dine at home on Wednesday; if you do, I 
will endeavour to dine with you. 

“ Ever yours, my dear Marquis, 

“ Keppel.” 

Within a fortnight from the date of this letter, 
Lord Rockingham was no more. He expired on 
the 1st of July, of a complaint (the hydrothorax) 
with which he had been for some time afflicted. 
In him Keppel lost his dearest friend, and the 
country its warmest and most patriotic supporter. 

His character has been well drawn by his 
friend Burke. The following inscription upon 
the pedestal of Lord Rockingham’s statue, in the 
Mausoleum at Wentworth, is from his pen :— 

“CHARLES, MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM, 

A statesman, in wliom constancy, fidelity, sincerity, and di¬ 
rectness were the sole instruments of his policy. His virtues 
were his arts. 

“ A clear, sound, unadulterated sense, not perplexed with 
intricate design, or disturbed by ungoverned passion, gave 
consistency, dignity, and effect to all his measures. In oppo¬ 
sition, he respected the principles of government; in admi¬ 
nistration, he provided for the liberties of the people. He 
employed his moments of power in realizing everything 
which he had proposed in a popular situation. This was the 
distinguishing mark of his conduct. After twenty-four years 
of service to the public, in a critical and trying time, he left 
no debt of just expectation unsatisfied. 

“ By Ids prudence and patience he brought together a 
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party which it was the great object of his labours to render 
permanent, not as an instrument of ambition, but as a living 
depository of principle. 

“ The virtues of his public and private life were not in 
him of different characters. It was the same feeling, bene¬ 
volent, liberal mind, which in the internal relations of life, 
conciliated the unfeigned love of those who see men as they 
are, which made him an inflexible patriot. lie was devoted 
to the cause of liberty, not because he was haughty and in¬ 
tractable, but because he was beneficent and humane. 

“ Let his successors, who from this house behold this mo¬ 
nument, reflect that their conduct will make it their glory or 
their reproach. Let them be persuaded that similarity of 
manners, not proximity of blood, gives them an interest in 
this statue. 

“ REMEMBER ! RESEMBLE ! PERSEVERE !” 

It would be superfluous to say how well Lord 
Rockingham’s “ successors” have acted in ac¬ 
cordance with the advice contained in this in¬ 
scription. 

Around the statue, the busts of his eight 
dearest friends are placed in niches, in the order 
in which they are here classed :— 

f Admiral Kcppel. 

\ C. J. Fox. 

( Sir George Saville. 

| Edmund Burke. 

J Duke of Portland. 

( Frederick Montagu. 

f John Lee. 

(Lord James Cavendish. 

The death of Lord Rockingham was fatal to 
the administration. Lord Shelburne became his 
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successor, but the appointment gave such 
umbrage to the Rockingham party, that they all 
resigned, with the exception of the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Keppel. 

By the kindness of the late lamented Lord 
Holland, the writer has been furnished with the 
following strictures upon Keppel’s retention of 
office after the retirement of his friends. They 
are from Horace Walpole’s unpublished jour¬ 
nal :— 

“The point that stuck most with the Duke* 
was his cousin and friend. Admiral Keppel, 
whom the zeal of Lord Rockingham and the Ca¬ 
vendishes, on his trial, called on to fulfil his debt 
of gratitude. To Lord Shelburne he had no 
obligations ; to the Duke of Richmond, the same 
as to the Cavendishes. The Duke did prevent 
the Admiral’s immediate resignation ; but he 
declared he meditated it, and did intend it so 
much, that he satisfied the Cavendishes; and 
they, in their turn, chose to seem satisfied that 
by maintaining friendship with him, they might 
preserve opportunities of urging him to resign. 
This dubious conduct of Keppel led the Duke to 
profess the same kind of neutral ambiguity. 
Keppel professed to retain the Admiralty but 


* Duke of Richmond. 
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till the peace ; the Duke, the Ordnance, till he 
should complete his reforms. It would have 
been improper in Keppel to resign at that mo¬ 
ment : he had sent Admiral Pigot to supersede 
Lord Rodney, who had just obtained a great 
victory. News had come of the Quebec fleet 
being taken ; had Keppel retired then, he would 
have opened new ways to his enemies of loading 
him with obloquy, and given them power to op¬ 
press him.” 

To this extract, Lord Holland obligingly sub¬ 
joined the following note : — “ Walpole calls 
Keppel’s conduct ‘ dubious,’ but his motives 
were avowed and correct, and he acted up to 
them. He gave his reasons for not resigning ; 
and his friends who did resign never complained 
of them; and when those reasons ceased, he 
followed their example, fulfilled his intentions, 
and resigned before the termination of Lord 
Shelburne’s ministry. He consequently returned 
to the Admiralty on the formation of the Coali¬ 
tion Administration in 1783.” 

Keppel’s reasons for continuing in office, after 
the resignation of his friends, were these:—two 
Admirals at that time employed, Barrington was 
one, (the writer is not quite certain of the name 
of'the other,) entertained so low an opinion of 
the honesty of a Tory government, that they 
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signified to Lord Keppel their determination to 
keep their flags flying no longer than he re¬ 
tained office ; Barrington (who was second in 
command at Gibraltar) saying, with professional 
bluntness, in reference to the party likely to 
succeed Keppel, “ I should not consider my life 
or honour safe in the hands of such scoundrels!” 
To avoid the confusion that would arise from 
the sudden retirement of these officers, Keppel 
consented to remain until the peace (the preli¬ 
minaries of which were in the course of signa¬ 
ture) was finally arranged. 

This account does away with Sir John Bar¬ 
row’s assumption, that “ a run having been 
made in both Houses against the naval adminis¬ 
tration,” Lord Keppel, seeing how matters were 
likely to go, took the opportunity of retiring 
from the high and responsible situation he then 
held at the head of the Admiralty, on the plea 
that he could not subscribe to the terms of 
peace”* 

It is certainly true that Lord Keppel did not 
approve of the terms of the peace, but the only 
effect of his objections was to hasten his resigna¬ 
tion a few days. In the debate upon the preli¬ 
minary articles, Lord Keppel said, “ that in a 


Barrow’s Life of Howe, ]>. 1<>4. 
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late situation which he unworthily filled, he 
had made it his particular study and care to 
put the navy of this country upon the most 
respectable footing. He thought the noble Duke* 
exaggerated the account of the Spanish navy ; 
it might, indeed, be numerous, but many of 
their ships were foul. According to some ac¬ 
counts that he (Keppel) had recently received, 
two or three were careening at the Havannah, 
and several very much out of condition in other 
places. The French had still more bad ships 
than Spain; their navies amounted together 
to about 123 ships of the line ; that of England, 
to about 109. What the noble Duke had said 
about the West Indies, had nothing so terrible 
in it to him. If the ships his Grace had men¬ 
tioned had chosen to go to the West Indies then, 
and to make a lodgment of the troops said to be 
in the island of St. Domingo, they must have 
come to an engagement, which would have been 
decisive, and the event of wdiich he should not 
have feared to have risked. He begged to in¬ 
form his Grace, that let the French or Spaniards 
have taken what course they would in the West 
Indies, or elsewhere, we had force to oppose 
them, both of ships and men, and that we were 


* Duke of Grafton. 
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ready, at the time alluded to by his Grace, for 
active war, which was in contemplation. We 
were fully prepared for either offensive or defen¬ 
sive war. When he computed the navy of Eng¬ 
land at 109 ships, he included those which would 
be ready for service by May next. With such a 
navy as he had described, compared with that 
of France and Spain, could we be said to have 
gained that peace which, comparatively, we had 
a right to expect? No, by no means. He stood 
in a particular situation, from the office he had 
lately filled, which, however, he was under the 
necessity of resigning, because he could not ad¬ 
vise his Sovereign to conclude a peace, of which 
he did not in his conscience approve. We ought 
to have had a better peace ; our situation en¬ 
titled us to it. We had made an inglorious one, 
with ten ships of the navy of France in our pos¬ 
session, and they had not at that time one of 
ours. He mentioned the seven ships taken by 
Lord Rodney, and three others that had fallen 
into our hands, all of the line. He reprobated 
the peace in the strongest terms. He was, un¬ 
fortunately, an obstinate man, and he had an 
opinion of his own. It was an opinion, how¬ 
ever, neither founded on party, nor slave to in¬ 
terest ; it was an opinion he could not give up, 
because his mind was not convinced that he was 
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in error. As to the censure conveyed in the 
amendment, it might probably be wrong; but as 
to the address, he was confident he ought not to 
subscribe to it, and therefore he meant to dissent 
from the noble Earl* who proposed it.” 

The terms of the peace were, that England 
should restore the island of St. Lucia, the settle¬ 
ments on the Senegal, and the city of Pon¬ 
dicherry, to the French, and relinquish all claims 
on Dunkirk. France, on her part, was to give 
up all her conquests in the West Indies, with 
the exception of Tobago. Spain was to retain 
Minorca and West Florida, East Florida being 
also ceded in exchange for the Bahamas. Hol¬ 
land claimed an indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, and the restoration of Trincomalee ; 
demands considered so exorbitant that the peace 
with that country was for a time postponed, 
though hostilities were suspended. 

In the House of Commons, these terms were 
strongly reprobated; and on the 21st of Fe¬ 
bruary, Lord Shelburne, finding the Commons 
had carried a resolution disapproving of the 
peace, resigned. 

It was some weeks before a new administra¬ 
tion could be formed. At length, Mr. Cokef 
moved an address to the King, begging “ he 


The Earl of Pembroke. f The present Earl of Leicester. 
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would be pleased to form an administration en¬ 
titled to the confidence of his people.” This ap¬ 
pears to have hastened matters, for shortly after¬ 
wards was formed that compact (of unenviable 
notoriety, as far as the Whigs were concerned) 
called the “ Coalition” Administration. 

In the new cabinet, the Duke of Portland pre¬ 
sided at the Treasury, Lord North and Fox be¬ 
came joint Secretaries of State, and Keppel 
resumed his seat at the Admiralty. As might be 
expected, this ill-assorted junction of parties did 
not long hold together. The people viewed it 
with distrust, and the King made no secret of 
the aversion with which he regarded it. As a 
proof of his displeasure, he declared that he 
would create no peers at its recommendation. 
Under these circumstances, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that it should have lasted but eight 
months. It has been well said by the biographer 
of Sheridan, “ Its death was worthy of its birth.” 
Fox’s India Bill and the prerogative of the Crown 
effected its overthrow. The India Bill was car¬ 
ried through the Commons by a majority of more 
than two to one. But by an extraordinary in¬ 
terference of the Sovereign, who said that he 
should consider any man his enemy who voted 
for the bill, it was rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of nineteen. 

The same night, Keppel had an audience of 
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the King-. He had previously appointed Mr. 
Adair* to sup with him at ten o’clock. It 
was past twelve before Keppel returned home. 
“ Why, Admiral,” said Adair, “ where have you 
been ? Here have I been waiting for my supper 
these two hours.” Keppel replied—“ I have 
been with the King; I thought I should never 
have got away. His Majesty has been most 
kind to me ; he inquired about our prospects 
and plans, and treated me with so much open¬ 
ness and honesty, that I entered fully into the 
state of affairs, with which he seemed highly 
pleased.” “ And you believe him ?” drily asked 
Mr. Adair. Keppel felt hurt at the doubt. 
Adair contented himself with saying—“ Well, we 
shall see.” Before they parted, a note arrived 
from Lord Temple, to inform Lord Keppel that 
his Majesty had no further occasion for his ser¬ 
vices. This was one “ of those apparent marks 
of kindness which the King knew so well how to 
practise. ”f 

Although strongly attached to his party, Lord 
Keppel allowed neither his political predilections 
nor his private feelings to influence him in the 
distribution of official patronage. An instance 
of this was shewn in the selection he made of the 
person to fill the office of third in command to 

* The late Mr. Alexander Adair, of Pall Mall, 
t Nicholls's Recollections, p. 24. 
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Lord Howe’s fleet. He had been repeatedly urged 
to give this post to one of his early friends, but 
he resisted all solicitations, and appointed Sir 
Alexander Hood, because, as he declared, “ Hood 
was the senior admiral of the two, and one of the 
best officers in his^ Majesty’s service.” When 
Hood’s conduct to Keppel, at the time of the 
court-martial, is remembered, this appointment 
must be considered as an example at once both 
of his zeal for the public service and his great 
placability of temper.* 

Another example may be mentioned, in the 
case of Captain Pellew, afterwards LordExmouth, 
whose family and friends were politically opposed 
to Keppel. That officer, having greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, Lord Keppel instantly, and 
without any previous application, sent him the 
following letter:— 

“Admiralty Office, May 25 th, 1782. 

“ Sir, —I am so well pleased with the account 
I have received of your gallant and seamanlike 
conduct in the sloopf you command, in your 


* The circumstance was communicated to the writer by Lord 
Keppel’s nephew, the present Sir Robert Adair. Sir John Barrow 
states, though he does not mention his authority, tiiat it was at 
Lord Howe’s suggestion that Sir Alexander was appointed third 
in command. 

f The Pelican—“ a mere shell of a vessel, so low that he (Cap. 
tain Pellew) would say, his servant could dress his hair from the 
deck, while he sat in the cabin.”—Osier’s Life of Viscount Ex* 
mouth, p. 56. 
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spirited attack on three privateers inside the Isle 
of Bass, and your success in driving them ashore, 
that I am induced to bestow on you the rank 
of Post Captain in the service to which your 
universal good character and conduct do credit; 
and for this purpose I have named you to the 
Suffolk, and hope soon to find a frigate for you, 
as she is promised to a Captain of long standing. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ Keppel.” 

Pellew was accordingly promoted, and in June, 
appointed to the Artois. 

Nor did Keppel act with less impartiality in 
matters where his own family were concerned. 
His nephew, Captain George Keppel, was in the 
command of the Hebe, at that time the finest 
frigate in the navy. Although a good officer in 
many respects, Captain Keppel was so severe a 
disciplinarian that few seamen would volunteer 
for his ship. His uncle, who considered that no 
quality in an officer could compensate for a want 
of humanity, dispossessed his relative of the 
ship, and gave the command of her to Captain, 
afterwards Sir Edward Thornborough. 

The letter which follows relates to an act of 
patriotism, which may be considered, at the 
same time, as an indication of the returning con- 
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fidence of the public in naval affairs, since the 
transfer of their management into Lord Keppel’s 
hands:— 

LORD KEPPEL TO WILLIAM MYDDLETON, ESQ.* 

“ Admiralty, August 29, 1782. 

“ Sir, —At the time I received the favour of 
your letter, I was so particularly employed upon 
matters of great importance, that I was unable 
to answer it as fully as the business required. 
I hope, however, that the delay has not been 
considered as evading giving my warm appro¬ 
bation upon the spirited and honourable resolu¬ 
tion of the meeting at Stowmarket, to build a 
ship of the line for the public. I cannot enough 
praise the zeal and noble example the county of 
Suffolk has shewn to all England. I beg to 
offer my subscription to you of three hundred 
pounds towards carrying into execution the un¬ 
dertaking ; and, am, Sir, 

“ Very much your obedient and humble servant, 

“ Keppel.” 

A still more munificent demonstration of public 
spirit was made by Sir James Lowther, after¬ 
wards Earl of Lonsdale, who presented to the 

* He was created a Baronet in 1804, and died on the'20th of Dec. 
1830, when he was succeeded by his son, the present Sir William 
Fowle Myddleton, of Shrubland, Suffolk. 
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King, through the medium of Lord Keppel, a 
line-of-battle ship, mounting seventy-four guns, 
completely manned, rigged, victualled, and fitted 
for sea, entirely at his own expense. 

The>five following letters are from the late 
Lord Holland’s collection of MSS. :— 

LORD KEPPEL TO MR. FOX. 

“ June 3, 1783. 

“ Dear Mr. Fox, —I send you the letters 
received this morning from Jamaica. By them, 
you will read that the French have taken the 
Turks Islands. The Preliminary Articles pro¬ 
vide for such events; and by the nineteenth 
Article it is stipulated that all countries and 
territories which may have been, or which may 
be, conquered in any part of the world whatever, 
not included in the present treaty by either, shall 
be restored without difficulty and without re¬ 
quiring compensation. I apprehend, however, 
it may be necessary for you to make the requi¬ 
sition, and, perhaps, to have a specific Article 
upon this event. You will judge, I am sure, what 
is most necessary; and I am sincerely, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Keppel. 

“ When you have read the despatches, I must 
beg you to send them back, that they may be 
sent to the King.” 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

(“ Private.) 

“ Bagshot Park, August 10, 1783. 

Dear Mr. Fox, —I believe you will have a 
public letter from the Board of Admiralty, upon 
the subject of the Empress of Russia’s agents 
employed in London, for the purpose of raising 
the seamen of this country to serve in the Rus¬ 
sian fleet, my information says, at the wages of 
31 . per month, and bounty money exclusive— 
that Monsieur De Simolin has frequently many 
of our seamen crowding to his house. If these 
facts are as stated, the matter is surely of im¬ 
portance, and fit for the notice of Government 
upon it; and more especially as, whilst they are 
enlisting with the Russians, the King’s officers 
are unable to complete the complements of the 
ships necessarily equipping. I shall be in town 
on Wednesday, or Thursday at latest. In the 
meantime, 

“ Believe me, dear Mr. Fox, 

“ Sincere humble servant, 

“ Keppel. 

“ P.S.—I did not see Lord North. After 
mentioning the impropriety and essential mis¬ 
chief that may be the consequence of the same 
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consul that left Algiers returning again in that 
trust, I really believe Mr. Logie, that was at Mo¬ 
rocco, would be most agreeable to the Algerines, 
from the regard they had for a Mr. Logie who 
was father to this gentleman, and resided there 
as Swedish consul. I have no friendship, or 
attachment, to lead my mentioning Lieutenant 
Logie but believing him most likely to be of 
public utility.” “ Yours sincerely, 

“ Keppel.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Admiralty, August 29, 1783. 

“ Dear Mr. Fox,— Some bustle in the air 
brought my spasms so bad, that I have not been 
able to go off for Elden this morning, or even 
get out of my bed. I trouble you now that 
Pembroke’s transport, the Eloisa, that will be 
wanted, may be taken from quarantine. Mr. 
Rogers sends a note to Mr; Faulkener upon it. 
It is concluded that her crew are in health ; and 
if so' there can be no objection. 

“ I forgot to acquaint you, yesterday, that Sir 
John Lindsay had offered his best services for 
the Mediterranean command, and that the King 
appeared to be highly pleased with it. No one 
in the profession could be more proper for such 
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a trust, in the critical moments likely to require 
good sense in the Mediterranean Sea. I wish 
his health may help him through the undertaking. 
The public will, however, have as much of his 
service as he can give it. If, during the time I 
am at Elden, there should be any matter you 
wish me to be informed of, I must beg you to 
trouble Mr. Frazier to write me a line. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Keppel.” 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Elden, Sept. 6tli, I7S3. 

“ Dear Mr. Fox, —I much hope, when I see 
you in town, where I mean to be on the evening of 
the 14th, that the Duke of Manchester will have 
been able to send over to you a conclusion to 
your unwearied labours ; so that you may have 
some days of liberty and diversion before the 
Parliament meets. I do not know whether to 
say there are more or less partridges than 
usual. I think the turnips require much rain 
to afford cover to the birds ; at present, they 
make a bad appearance. I have some boys with 
me who shoot tolerably well ; and of their shoot¬ 
ing, I desired Bob Jeffs to send you a parcel. I 
am obliged to be more attentive to my spasmodic 
complaints than to a more pleasurable employ- 
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ment, which occasions my giving up my gun 
entirely. I let it off, the first day of September, 
twice ; since which, I have satisfied myself with 
being constantly in the air. It is possible I may 
bebetter and more animated when I return hither, 
the first week in October. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Keppkl.” 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Elden Hall, Sept. 8tb, 1783. 

“ Dear Mr. Fox, —I am much obliged for 
your communication of the Duke of Manchester 
having signed, with the French and Spanish Mi¬ 
nisters, the definite treaty at Paris, as well as 
the Dutch treaty being signed. I give you and 
the Duke of Portland much joy upon it; and I 
hope you will be able to maintain it, and profit 
the nation’s credit by well-judged steps towards 
extensive commerce. I shall be happy to see 
such a system adopted and established, with 
the Government in your hands, and myself al¬ 
lowed to retire to a life of no business or concern 
but for my friends doing well. 

“ I think and hope you will be able to arrange 
your matters so as to shoot at Elden the second 
week in October; but, though I flatter myself 
with your being able to be absent for a few days, 
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I think we have business of so much importance, 
which must be settled before you meet Parlia¬ 
ment, that will oblige you to be in town a con¬ 
siderable time before that event. 

“ Sincerely yours, Keppel.” 

Upon the breaking up of the Coalition Admi¬ 
nistration, Lord Keppel was succeeded in his 
office by his friend and companion in arms, 
Lord Howe. From this period, he withdrew 
entirely from public life. He now retired to his 
seat in Suffolk ; from which place, in July, 1785, 
he writes to Lady Albemarle :— 

“The physicians with whom I advise, judge 
it necessary for me to pass my next winter 
abroad, and I have acquiesced. Their observa¬ 
tion of my constitution leads them to be of 
opinion that the summers in this country are 
not long enough, and have not, hitherto, 
strengthened me sufficiently to enable me to 
support myself under the attack of a severe 
winter: in this I agree with them. It is from 
their reasoning that I submit to visiting a foreign 
country ; no ways from any expectation of pass¬ 
ing my time at Naples (the place of my intended 
winter residence) much to my amusement. My 
daughter* goes with me ; and, if Lord Howe is 

* Miss Keppel married General Meyrlck, descended from the 
ancient family of the Meyrieks, of Bodorgan, and had one son, the 
present Colonel Meyriek. 
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able to assist me, I mean to embark on board a 
frigate, and perform my journey by water; for 
which purpose I shall endeavour to get to 
Portsmouth the 14th of September, on board 
the 15th, and sail as soon after as the weather 
permits.” 

Shortly after the date of this letter, Lord 
Keppel went to Portsmouth and embarked for 
Naples. He returned to England in the spring 
of 1786, when he again took up his residence at 
Elden. 

“ In his retirement,” says Campbell, “ he 
continued to display, with unaffected cheerful¬ 
ness, though harassed with severe bodily in¬ 
firmities, those many amiable qualities with 
which he was so largely endowed, and, in the 
society of his private friends, he gave and re¬ 
ceived that pure pleasure which flows from 
the cordial sympathies of real esteem.”* 

In the autumn of this year, Margaret Nichol¬ 
son, the maniac, made an attempt upon the life 
of George the Third. Lord Keppel was anxious 
to appear at Court to testify his gratification 
that the King had escaped assassination, but he 
was too unwell to do so. He wrote, however, 
to the Groom of the Stole, from whom he re¬ 
ceived the following reply :— 

* Campbell's Naval History, vol. vi. p. 183. 

VOL. II. E B 
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THE MARQUESS OF CARMARTHEN TO LORD KEPPEL. 

“ Whitehall, August 18th, 1780. 

“ My dear Lord, —I did not omit mentioning 
to their Majesties the reason which prevented 
your Lordship coming to Court. The King and 
Queen both expressed their concern at the cause 
of your absence in the most gracious manner. 
I sincerely hope your Lordship will find benefit 
from the country air, and am ever, 

“ My dear Lord, your Lordship’s 

“ Most faithful and obedient servant, 
“ Carmarthen.” 

Lord Keppel’s strength now rapidly failed him. 
His constitution had been long impaired ; indeed, 
the seeds of disease may lie said to have been sown 
at the very outset of his career, by the extraordi¬ 
nary hardships he endured in his voyage with 
Anson, and to this primary cause may be added 
that pestilential fever caught at the Ilavannab, 
which had carried off thousands of his comrades, 
accelerated the death of both his brothers, and 
from which, according to Hervey, not one of the 
survivors of that dearly-purchased conquest 
ever ultimately recovered. 

His friends appear to have been unconscious 
that his earthly career was so near its close, 
though, by an arrangement which he made, by 
the advice of the Duke of Portland, in the dis- 
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position of his property, three days before his 
death, he shewed that he himself was aware of 
his situation. 

He expired on the 2nd of October, 178G, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

The character of one so constantly engaged in 
the service of his country as Lord Keppel, is 
comprised in the pages which record his actions. 
A brief notice of his personal qualities and 
opinions will be all, therefore, that is requisite, 
in conclusion, from his biographer. 

The epithet “ little” fondly given by the sailors 
to Keppel, denotes him to have been low of 
stature. In his early manhood, a blow received 
from the butt-end of a pistol, in a scuffle with 
foot-pads, fractured the bridge of his nose. Ilis 
face, by this accident, was seriously and per¬ 
manently disfigured ; yet the fascination of his 
smile, and the lively and benevolent expression 
of his eyes, redeemed the countenance from ex¬ 
treme plainness. The “ hereditary charm” of 
his demeanour has been mentioned already. It 
combined a professional honesty and frankness 
with the ease and simplicity of address which, if 
not altogether acquired, are certainly confirmed 
and perfected by intercourse with the best society. 
His popularity with all classes appeared not only 
at his trial, but in the esteem with which both 
those under whom he served, and those whom 

E E 2 
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he commanded at all times regarded him; in the 
zealous affection of his friends, and in the 
enforced respect of his political opponents. 

The political opinions of Keppel were in¬ 
herited from ancestors who for centuries had been 
citizens of a free state, and whose descendants 
shared in our own revolution of 1688. Reason 
and experience confirmed these sentiments in 
him ; and he was, throughout his life, the steady 
and fearless supporter of civil and religious free¬ 
dom, even when an opposite course, or neutrality 
alone, would have smoothed and accelerated his 
professional advancement. His darling object 
was, active employment; yet, when required to 
serve against his unrepresented brethren on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, Keppel courted 
neglect and misrepresentation rather than lend 
his services to a cause which his feelings and his 
principles equally disapproved. In his nume¬ 
rous encounters with the enemy, we find him, 
while, in a subordinate station, distinguished 
for his gallantry and his nautical science; for 
sagacity in comprehending, for promptness in 
executing his orders ; and when in superior com¬ 
mand, successful on every occasion except the 
indecisive action of the 27th of July. How far 
the result of that day was attributable to Keppel, 
as well as of the circumstances which caused the 
exception, the foregoing pages will, perhaps, 
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have enabled the reader to judge. As a member 
of the legislature he made no pretensions to elo¬ 
quence, or even to political eminence. Yet, on 
all subjects connected with his profession, he 
was listened to with attention, and distinguished 
for the impartiality of his representations, and 
the practical wisdom of his opinions. His letters 
exhibit similar features of character. On all 
public questions they display, without effort or 
pretence, a generous ardour, comprehensive 
views, and an active and temperate mind. And 
where they relate to his personal friendships and 
connexions, they reflect an ingenuous and affec¬ 
tionate nature which neither success nor disap¬ 
pointment could disturb. 

“ Lord Keppel,” says Charnock, “ was the 
idol of all parties and ranks, whether in or out 
of the service; his bravery, his prudence, his 
activity, his diligence, he had happily afforded 
reiterated proofs of ; a frankness of disposition, 
an affability, that trait of character usually dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of good humour, 
had acquired him, among the seamen, a degree 
of love bordering almost on adoration.”* 

In the “ Naval Biography,” published in 
1839, he is stated to have obtained “ the un¬ 
bounded love of the seamen.” An anonymous 


* Charnock's Biographia Navalis, vol. v. pp. 345, 6. 
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writer, at the time of his death, says, “ that on 
every occasion he proved himself the friend of 
the meritorious, and the seaman’s protector; 
and that no officer in the service possessed the 
love of the navy equal to himself.”* The most 
celebrated sketch of Lord Keppel is from the 
pen of one who knew him well—Edmund Burke: 
it is contained in the well-known letter to Francis, 
Duke of Bedford. The language of the panegyric 
is peculiar to the crisis in which it was written, 
and to the temperament and position of the great 
orator from whom it emanated. We shall con¬ 
tent ourselves, therefore, with extracting from it 
such portions only as either belong to general 
history or are essential to the present memoir. 

“ It was but the other day that, in putting in 
order some things which had been brought here 
on my taking leave of London for ever, I looked 
over a number of fine portraits, most of them 
of persons now dead, but whose society, in my 
better days, made this a proud and happy place. 
Amongst these was the picture of Lord Keppel. 
It was painted by an artist worthy of the sub¬ 
ject,! the excellent friend of that excellent man 
from their earliest youth, and a common friend 
of us both, with whom we lived for many years 
without a moment of coldness, of peevishness, 


* Quoted by Chamock, vol. v. p. 846. 
t Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of our final 
separation. 

“ I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greatest and best men of his age, and I loved 
and cultivated him accordingly. He was much 
in my heart, and I believe 1 was in his to the 
very last beat. It was after his trial at Ports¬ 
mouth that he gave me this picture. With what 
zeal and anxious affection I attended him through 
that his agony of glory; what part my son in 
the early flush and enthusiasm of his virtue, 
and the pious passion with which he attached 
himself to all my connexions ; with what prodi¬ 
gality we both squandered ourselves in courting 
almost every sort of enmity for his sake. 1 be¬ 
lieve he felt just as I should have felt such 
friendship, on such an occasion. I partook, 
indeed, of this honour, with several of the first 
and best and ablest in the kingdom ; but I was 
behindhand with none of them, and I am sure 
that if, to the eternal disgrace of this nation, 
and to the total annihilation of every trace of 
honour and virtue in it, things had taken a 
different turn from what they did, I should have 
attended him to the quarter-deck with no less 
good-will and more pride, though with far other 
feelings, than I partook of the general flow of 
national joy that attended the justice that was 
done to his virtue,” 
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“ Lord Keppel had two countries—one of de¬ 
scent and one of birth. Their interests and 
their glory are the same, and his mind was capa¬ 
cious of both. His family was noble, and it 
was Dutch—that is, he was of the oldest and 
purest nobility that Europe can boast; among 
a people renowned above all others for love 
of their native land. Though it was never 
shewn in insult to any human being, Lord Kep¬ 
pel was something high. It was a wild stock of 
pride, on which the tenderest of all hearts had 
grafted the milder virtues. He valued ancient 
nobility, and he was not disinclined to augment 
it with new honours. He valued the old nobility 
and the new; not as an excuse for inglorious 
sloth, but as an incitement to virtuous activity. 
He considered it as a sort of cure for selfishness 
and a narrow mind; conceiving that a man born 
in an elevated place in himself was nothing, but 
everything in what went before and what was to 
come after him. Without much speculation, 
but by the sure instinct of ingenuous feelings, 
and by the dictates of plain, unsophisticated, 
natural understanding, he felt that no great 
commonwealth could by any possibility long 
subsist without a body of some kind or other 
of nobility, decorated with honour, and fortified 
by privilege. This nobility forms the chain that 
connects the ages of a nation which otherwise 
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would soon be taught that no one generation 
can hind another. He felt that no political 
fabric could be well made without some such 
order of things as might, through a series of 
time, afford a rational hope of securing unity, 
coherence, consistency, and stability to the state. 
He felt that nothing else can protect it against 
the levity of courts, and the greater levity of the 
multitude.”* 

It is needless to pursue the quotation further; 
yet the panegyric contains an assumption which 
a biographer must not pass over in silence. In 
the latter pages of the “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
the eulogist labours to convince the Duke of 
Bedford that his deceased uncle, Lord Keppel, 
would not have supported the Whigs in their 
efforts to establish a peace with those whom 
he calls the “Regicides of France.” But of 
all men of his time, Burke was, perhaps, the 
least qualified to pronounce what would have 
been the conduct or the sentiments of another 
at a crisis, which, like the close of the last cen¬ 
tury, confounded the ordinary distinctions of 
party. In that philosophic intuition which dis¬ 
cerns the moral of the past, and the unem¬ 
bodied form of the future, Burke had no equal 
in his own, no superior in any former age; but 


* See Burke's Works, vol. vii., from p. 433 to 437. 
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in practical statesmanship he had neither the in¬ 
tense sagacity of Chatham, nor the intrepid vigour 
of Fox. The sterling virtues, the manly sense, 
which Burke describes as the characteristics 
of his departed friend, were more likely to have 
resisted, than to have embraced, his splendid, 
but frequently unreasonable, denunciations ; and 
the examples of Fox and Erskine, were at least 
as powerful with their contemporaries, as the 
more eccentric and passionate course of the great 
seceder from the Whigs. It is more probable 
that the calm and candid temper of Keppel, 
while it recoiled from the atrocities of the “ Reign 
of Terror,” would have read in the excesses of 
men newly emancipated, the condemnation of 
the system which had debased them; and that 
the same temper, confirmed, by his previous 
habits of obedience and command, would have 
encouraged in him the faith that, from the chaos 
of revolution, new elements of order would arise, 
and eventually develop themselves in a govern¬ 
ment based on the sole legitimate source of 
power—the consent of the governed. 



